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INTRODUCTION. 

In 1866 was published at Paris an anthology of 
vcrscij entitled Ij: Parnasse Contemporain, A second 
collection appeared under the same title in i87t ; 
a third in 1876. The poets thus grouped, between 
whom and the Romanticists Gautier, Banville, and 
Baudelaire are the connecting links, came to be 
known as “Parnassians.” In opposition to the 
personal poetry of the Romantic School, with its 
apotheosis of the poet’s and its morbid con- 
fessions of feelings most men arc fain to hide, the 
Parnassians preached restraint, the effacement of 
the artist in his matter, a lofty disdain of cheap 
sympathy; and they aimed at absolute perfection 
of form. Most of them, mechanics rather than 
poets, are now forgotten or discredited ; but the 
doctrines which they upheld were authoritative in 
French poetry for twenty years. Two of them, 
Leconte de Lisle (1818-1894) and Jos6 Maria de 
Heredia (1842-1905), were great poets; two others, 
Sylly Prudhomnie (1839-1910) and Francois Coppde 
(1842-1908), achieved an exaggerated reputation. 
Of the^*est, Anatole France and Paul Bourget 
became successful novelists ; while Stephane Mal- 
larm^, Villiers de TIsle-Adam, and Paul Verlaine 
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broke a way for a poetry diametrically opposed to 
the Parnassian manner. 

The Parnassian school of poetry was definitely 
killed about 1885 by a new generation of poets 
whom their enemies christened ‘*les decadents.” 
Some of them accepted the name ; but it fell into 
disuse among themselves as the teim “symbolists” 
gained ground. 

There is a prevalent notion among the ill-informed 
that the “decadents,” or, better, “symbolists” were, 
or arc, perverted voluptuaries, witli no more back- 
bone than a lainpern, victims of hypenesthesia, 
“exquisite invalids,” as Anatole Prance calls them, 
or, as Ernest Renan said they were, “bal)ies sucking 
their thumbs.” This may be true of such a creature 
as Maurice Rollinat (“le sous-I>audclaire”), or even 
of Oscar Wilde, who was in the swim of the move- 
ment ; but the fact remains that the majority of our 
symbolists are eminently respectable gentlemen, 
earnest students who have led as straight a life as 
many an English Philistine. The reader should 
disabuse his mind of any prejudice he may have 
imbibed from such an absuid book as Max 
Nordau’s Iki^eucration^^ or even Vance Thompson's 
amusing but misleading Ffciiih Portutits. 

The oiigin of symbolism may be traced back to 
iiS75. In that year the Parnasse confempot aifi 

^ AUolphe Ret to It ItttoH, ill Le how he and his 

li’iciuls got wind of Nonlaii’s jdaiis, sal near him iu a cstbj 
and regaled him with the most naughty language, telling 
audacious hhs which he held his deaf ears to drink in, anci|^ 
took for goqnd trutli. See ahso the ignorant account in 
Lonibroso^* The Man 0 / Gent us, pp. 230 if. 
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refused to include m their third nntholojjfy 
Mallarine’s poem /)A/tfts-midi iVun Fmtuc, 'I'his 
appeared sejMr.itely in with illiijlrAlions by 

Manet. 

'fhe year belore 1\btn.iimt'‘ had published a 
translation ol Poe’s in a bibliophile’^ booK 

illu||trated al a) by Manet — a tiiinslation into a piose 
whirh singularly refines the blatant riinin^^ of its 
orij^dnal. In 1876 he published also a rcpiint of 
Beckford’s Vailiek (the original PrtMich edition oi 
which had been published by a Mallarmc), with 
a prefatory essay in “symphonic prose.” In 1877 
appeared his Pot^sics Com/>/t/e\'y photo-litl'iogiaphed 
from the manuscript. In 1893 his best otiginal 
work, which had become famous without being 
known, was made accessible in a col time entitled 
Vers ef Prose^ with a portrait of the poet by 
Whistler. 

IJApr^s-MitU (Vtm Faune inaugurates the revolt 
against the Parnassian discipline. Not that the 
form of the verse presents differences: Mallarmc 
never rejected the dassiral prosody. But the 
substance was something entirely new ; the poem 
^was the first masterpiece of Symbolism. 

What is Symbolism? The symbolists them- 
selves have elaborated subtle definitions. But the 

* Baudelaire’s translation of Poe’s tales appeared the saitie 
year, Mallarnu* ])ubUslie(l further translations of I^oe in 
18811. The ovcr'estiinatioii of Poe m Pnunv is astounding. 
Sarnain ■wrote of him (see Boequet, p. 1-0); “ J’ai lu Poe 
cetfce .semnine. IXeidi'uient, il est a classiu paririi les plus 
%rand8 . . . Si le mot perfection u pii ft re prononee, e’est 
pour uii cus connue celuM.i.” 
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best definition is ])cthaps the siinplesl. Do not 
licscnbe; \if inkiest “Abolio, la pretention , . . 
d’mdiirc an papier snbtil dii volmne aiilrc chose 
tpic pal exemple rhorreurde la loict, ou lelonneiic 
mud opal's au feuilla^e. non le bois uitnnb6t^ue et 
dense des aibics.”^ “Noniincr iin objet, e’est 
suppriiner les trois (piarts dc la jonissancc^^du 
potaiie, qui est faite du bonheur dc deviner pen h 
pen ; le suggerer, voiL\ le icve.” ' For the dirert 
expression of the Parnassians, indirci't expression 
by means of symbols, helped by words revived, or 
laie, and steeped m mystery, lit with phosphorus 
bom the poet’s linger:*' “d’linjjollucs vocables, la 
penodc qui s’arc-boute alternant avec la pt^riode 
aux dcfaillances ondulees, les plconasines signifira* 
tifs, les mysttirieuscs ellipses, I’anacolulhe en 


^ Mall.irin(!‘, f'ers et Prose, jip ISI-U. 

- IVIalfinm , Enquttf sur rErolofwa liti^rmre, j). 60, An 
extreme e\ami)U' ol MnllaiiiK’s motliod is tlio jme : “Jo 
1/apporto I’cnfaut d’uno nuit d’Idiiim e*’— I hriug you tlio 
(’liild of uti Idinnoan iiiglit, an Edoniitt* bal)y, i.r,, a 
jiocMii I Inive wriUeij in the iiiglit. Other ox iiotm* symbols 
are those by Saint-Pol Roux: nmlwilo of Iiglit- the cock; 
.sucking hill— a bastard; to psilm the alexandrine of bronze 
- to peal inidnigliL; lather Adam’s cognac— the fresh air; 
omeg-i— the buttocks ; loaves ol living salad -frogs. 

•* Hossetti worked at romaiioes ol chivalry in the British 


Ahisenm, hoping to “pitch ni>ou .stuimmg words forjioetrj^” 
(Kniglit's Lite of p. *J8). Morcas not only revived 

words, but actually succeeded iu writing tlie French* of 
Itonsard. Hence the apjiareut need ol the dictionary 
which a certain Jacijues Plowerl published in Petit 
(Jtosmiir noarsen'/rd V ht tell njence ties A u,i€ins decadents eF 
^^^unbolisUa, 
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suspens, tout trope Inidi ct multifonuc ” 
([e m Mou' is) 

Symboli->]n \v is .ibo, like the TcIIk Kevn i 1 , i 
icnasiciicc o( wonthi In tin u peel it ,i 
iCfiction iin tin imIui ill lu liool uhu h na 

lU voiiue 111 the c ul\ ei Jiii< ' “ 1 n ( i tc tnj) cl( 
na(!ut.ilismc \ oipiiiui, •> i) Aiiolpht IvOtti 
“nous f.iision > Telit t tie liouljadoui > mo3eni^cu\ 
(5garcs dins unc usitie pleine dodeiu^ de < ambouis 
et d’huile chaiule The Symbolists weie btik 
coneeined with things is they are ‘‘Lescoriii\ 
iouges,” says Reniy do (lommont,’* “ nous les vmu s 
assez ipTils soicnt bleiis Faniy had bet n loiu* 
siippies^cd, and now theie wa^ a subliminal up 
1 iish. 

Ihc great f iiilt of the Ikirnas'- lans is tliat lhe\ 
paint “The fiist concern of tlie man who Miitcs 
in prose oi \eisc/ ‘•ays I ceontc dc Li^lc, “should 
be to set in »ehof the pKtuicstiue ‘-ide ol outci 
objects,” Now Lessing had laid it down in the 
Laokoon^ in opposition to the dit turn ot Hoiate /V 
putura potsi^^ that m ait should not be 

mixed; poetiy, he &<iid, is in time, painting and 
„ sculptuie arc m space Jhit the liteiature mIikIi 
followed Lessing v/ent ajainst him Rousseau 
painted, so did Chateaubriand, the Kommtuists 
painted, and the Painassians after them The 
Pre-Raphaelites painted, too, though in a ddfeienl 

^ The hatikiiijiti V of Natiir'ih in ditis fiom Uh* 'ipjioii 
of oinit Mekhioi dt \ omi< s Jlunan ///s t m 

•* V IdCah^Du f p ^2. 
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manner to the cold, correct manner of the Par- 
nassians; and here let it be said that the Sym- 
bolists were influenced l)y the Pre-Uaphaelitcs,^ 
whose <;l()w of ( oloni seveial of tiuun have. 

But it, u(<oidin^ to the lules set u}» liy Lessing', 
painting and poetiy imisi not be nn\cd, neither 
must poetiy and inusK . Now the fusing of poetery 
and mubi< is the most distinctive mark of symbolist 
poetry.*'^ Just as Rossetti was at the same time a 
painter and a poet, Wagner was at the same time 
a composer and a poet. And \yagner, who wrote 
fancifully on the mystic marriage of poetry and 
music, is one of the fountain-heads of symbolism." 

Pei haps they are not wrong who say that music 
is the most advanced expression of art: that which 
springs from the most refined cultivation of the 
mind. If this is true, it follows that as culture 
becomes more intense, music will become more 
and inoie its natural medium of expression. But 
for the present those who go from the clear poetry 
of Tennyson to that of the Symbolists will be 
repelled by the obscurity of the latter, vague as 
music is. 

In the case of Mallarme the obscurity is de- 
liberate. “ Mallarme^ was an intellectual aristocrat* 

1 “ O’aiitres reiices : les pov-tes nnglais Swinburne, 
Rosetti (.sn), Wlllifiiii Alonce (v/V), i>omtre Ruiiie-Jones." 
MaeteiliiK’K in Ijurcts j>. V29. 

Oiu‘ iiiiglit point out, too, Uk* reoent voiifusion of dafle-* 
ing ■with hculptnro and muMv, aiul tin* ooniu'^ioii of niiiHii' 
and sculpt uiu hi such a .statue as Max Kliugt-r’s Jl^thoirn. 

Rut sec Dulianiel and Vildrac, uVofi’n sar ht Tirhmquf^ 
poHitiue^ p. 47. 
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His tranquil dignity, spiiitual poise, politeness 
without hypocrisy or affectation, his freedom from 
the usual vulgarities ol a society skilled in the art 
of sensation and puffery, made him conspicuous. 
Rut there was method in the obscurity of his 
literary manner. He was obsciue with a purpose. 

would make it an impossibility for the ciitic 
a la motlc^ be he a llriinetierc or*a Lemailie, to 
scale the baincrs of his poetic domaui.’^^ 

Sufficient time has alieady elapsed for us now to 
be able to estimate the greatness of Mallarme as 
against the shallow Univeisity < litics who ridiculed 
him. Not that his own work seems likely to be 
immortal : it is too mannered, extreme, and narrow 
in range; his real significance lies m the influence he 
exerted on the generation that followed him. While 
the professors of the Sorbonne (“ccs voix soiiles de 
bruit’') were denying the prophet, the brainiest 
young men of France weic drinking in his words. 
No teacher has ever had such a brilliant or a more 
devoted band of disciples. They gathered round 
him in his salon in the Rue de Rome : Rene CJhil, 
Gustave Kahn, Jules Laforgue, Albert Mockel, 
Henri de Rcgnier, Francis Vi eR*- Griffin, Andre 
Fontainas, Andie (iide, A.-Ferdinand Heiold, 
Pierre Louys, Camille Mauclair, Stuart Merrill, 
John Payne, Whistler, Adolphe Kelte, Marcel 
Schwob, Paterne Heiiichon, and many others who 
tjitcame famous *‘Noiis passions Li lies heures 
inoubli^bles," says Albeit Mockel, “les nieilleuies, 


^ Francib Gnersou. 
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sans flontc, fjue noas connaitrons j.imais; nous y 
assistions, parini toutes les ^^races ct toutes les 
scdnclions do la parole, a cc cuUe desintcresse 
(les id(jes qui csl la ]{>ie rcli^ieu^c dc I’esprit. Et 
celui qui nous accueillait ainsi ctait Ic type absolu 
du poele, le cocur tjui salt aimer, le front <iui 
sail coinprcndre — inf(;iieur a nulle chose ct n*en 
dedai^nant aiicune, car il discernait en chacune un 
secret enseig-nement ou une image de Beaubi.” 

Probably posterity will consider Mallarmc greater 
as a man than as a poet; he had more character 
than genius. Decadent he cannot be called in any 
sense: he was a gentleman in the best English 
meaning of the word; his life was stainless, his 
brain and his senses were healthy. Mockels book 
on the master has for its title: Stt^phane MuUanni^. 
Un Nh'os. And a hero he was; not less a hero 
than Dr Johnson, But Mallarmcj was not like a 
hedgehog turning its spikes outwards to a hostile 
world; he was the butt of calumny, malice, and 
ridicule, but he ke])l his temper, and did not swerve 
one hair’s breadth from the path he had appointed 
himself. He had Meredith’s scorn of the ‘‘critics”; 
and he did not seek, as so many poets do, to earn 
his living by poetry, looking upon himself rather as 
the piicst in the" temple than as the merchant 
(i>ing his wares in the maiket-place. He kept 
hiinsfdf and Ins family by teaching English 
vaiions schools: “un hibeui de linguisti(fuc par 
Icquel (juotidicnnemcnl sanglote de s’inlcsiompre 
ma noble facultc potitique.” 

The confusion of music and poetry was carried 
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furthest by a poet of Helgian descent, Kctir Chil 
(1862 — ). He has attcia])ted to wiite metaphysical 
poetry on a basis of colour-andition. 

His Stan point, no doubt, is Kimbaud’s famous 
sonnet on the vowels; but it must be noted that he 
does not agree with Rimbaud as to the c olours of 
th«f vowels I, O, and IT, which for him aie blue, 
red, and yellow respectively. 

There is nothing at all new in “colour-audition.” 
In 1734 Father Castel invented a (hi'^tccht des 
couhurs^ a clavichord which was intended “to 
make sound visible and interpiet it in terms of 
colour.”’ Erasmus Darwin rclers to “words of 
audible music” in the Interlude to Canto II, of his 
Loves of the Plants, Locke mentions a blind 
person who saw scarlet in the soimd of a trumpet 
(the “scarlet blast of trumpets” is now journalese). 
Rousseau maintained that “sounds arc nevermore 
effective than when they produ< c the impression of 
colours.” Alfred de Musset argued that fa wms 
yellow, sol red, a soprano voice blonde, a contralto 
voice brunette. Carlyle, describing a performance 
at Drury Lane, wrote: “The murmur swelled up 
from the w»hole audience into a passionate burst of 
approval, the voices of the men rising — in your 
imagination— like a red mountain, with the women’s 
voices floating round it like a blue vapour, you 
might say.” It is not so very far fiom this to Sainl- 
description of the ro( k’s crow as a 
sonorous poppy. 


1 Babbitt, Tlu Sew Laokotjtif j), 01 iL, 171 11 ‘. 
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There ib nothing very new, therefore, in Rend 
Ghil’s “ instrumentist theories. He writes: 
“ Constatanl Ics soiivcrainetcb !cs Harpes sont 
blanches; ct blciis sont les Violons mollis souvent 
d'une jiliosphorescence pour sunnener les par- 
oxysines; en la plenitude des Ovations les cuivres 
sont rouges ; ^ les Fliites, jaiines, qtii modutent 
I’lngcnu setonnant de la Incur dcs levies; ct, 
souideur de la 'I'ciie et des (*hans, synthesc 
simplcincnt dcs seuJs simples, Ics Orgues toutes 
noircs plangorenf yTraiW dtt Vef^be). 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
the reader may see if he can digest this extract 
from GhiVs Dire du Mkux: 

“Du niolangp otcriiel dcs Morts, d'nii point dc \ie 
(|ui loud tangcntiel sou d<‘&ir dc renaitre 
au long de VelUpliquc Plus, — elles if out pa? 
cn'c • 

d’avoir laisM^ maudire la germure 
dc leu IS ventres, et de I’iivoir vouoe aux rites 
de Texpiation Tun de I’autre, do rUomme 
et dll Dieu-Hoinme, — oii, iiVtondant que les liinilcs 
dti dtfaespoir humain et de la vaine somnic 
de rUnivers poussant il’mie grsiiie impure — 
tende 4 mourir en soi la Vie uiassouvie ; 

1.1 Vic, que de tout son ainas de munoire 
continue a germer rAinoui ’ . . 

One has the impression, m leadmg (ahil, lhatjie 
is a noble, veiy giftetl poet, but lust and strayed. 
Still, the explorers in the virgin forests who never 
will to the light, they also, deserve well of humanity.* 

If one can think in colour, one might also be 
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expected to tlnnlv iu pciiuines 'Ilm fe ii wa. 
petioriTiedbj tiic Ijciman RouianlKi'.t'* * U uidc 
lane’s sonnet, *‘ ( onc'^pondences,” is onf ot tl r 
holy texts of tii' symbolists 

“ Natuic a tiiuj k is whose ] ill ii in*^ 

• Words oi a t ii^kd iurlod , , nid unn 

I’a •> its tin ou^h wood ol sjnihoh whu li u it 
With ejf s he sctin 1 to kiiOiN, hi ]f)u)ju\m 

Like ecliop Icin', wliuh i tioni fii tiH\ i h 
Lleiid in i uiii(> dnk in<l pnd >und, 

Vast as Ihe iiij,ht uid h dit so < oloui , oniid, 

And occut to oiu luoLhci t ill Kpb 

Soint V rfniiK aic likt hahies’ tksh snd Miif; 

As swtet IS obois, h me like i trail h "U(ii 
— And otheis, luh, coriUpL and tii imphiiv, 

As luttn Cj amhti, musk, and hen/oin, 

Kieii as a stub inlinit> tondenses, 

PioUauu tlu tian^^l oils oj the soul and < n es 

These theories have even been introduced into 
the theatre When Koinaid’o adaptation of the 
So&g of Solomon WtU staged by the ThcAtie d’Art, 
A dominated in the fast act and the decoiation was 
black; in the second act PI picvailecl and the 
decoration was white, etc Moieo\et, Roinaid 
wished foi clouds of peifunie to be shrei over the 
fcj^ctators, c 01 responding to the leilial sensations 
he hoped to evol e Unlounnately the lesources 
of the theatre did not ptinnt of the evpense tin 

1 babbitt, The Wc w Laafa/on^ pp 17f> C 
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expeiimcnt would have entailed. “ On se contenta 
done de poster dans I’orche^^tre deux machinistes 
cjni pctiihsaient de niodcstes vaporisaleiirs em- 
pruntes au cabinet dc toilette de Mme. Fort. 
Seuls les nez ranges au premier rang des fauteiiils 
percevaient quelque arome. Mais le reste de la 
salle ne sentait rien. On s’cgaya fort a consid^rer 
Ic serieux aver lequel les machinistes maniaient 
Icurs ustensiles. Puis quelqiies plaisants se mirent 

reniflcr dc toutes leurs forces, de sorte que le 
spectacle s’acheva dans un desordre plutot dr6- 
latique. ’^ The “ first experimental perfume concert 
in America,” which was given at the Carnegie 
Lyceum in New York in 1902, and which under- 
took to waft the audience on a series of odours to 
Japan, seems also to have had a hilarious ending.® 

One must also point to the influence of German 
philosophy on the Symbolists. “ On remarquera,” 
says Remy de (miirmonl, “que les manifestes de 
Jean Moreas sont la traduction des idecs de 
Schopenhauer. Les pontes symbolistes, hypnotises 
par I’irrealite du monde exttirieur, se sont mis h le 
creer,avec une magnifique fantaisie.” Similarly Jean 
de Gourmont: “Le Symbolisme ne fut pas d’al^rd# 
une revolution, mais une evolution provoqu^e par 
rinfiltration de nouvelles idees philosophiques. 
Les tht5orios de Kant, de Schopenhauer, de Hegel 
et de Hartmann conmienc^aient h se r^pandre en 
France; les porites s^cn grisorent.” 

' KWt(, j)X>. 200-201. * . 

^ Stjd linhl>itt, The New jj(tnJroon^\K 182. Btiinl-Pol-Ronx 
calls the I'crfimic ol llowers “ a song for the nostrils ** 
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The ideas of Schopenhauer had already influenced 
some of the Parnassians, cspeciallj^ Jean Lahoi, who 
is included in this antholofjy because by his personal 
note, as well as by his cult of folk-sonjj;, he sccin^ a 
“ poet of to-day.” Ilis grandmolher was a Danish 
lady, and he married the daughter of a maid of 
Kent; he was imbued with (iermanir and English 
cultuie. While a student at Slraslniig he came 
under the spell of German litcratuie; and Riickcrt’s 
oriental poetry sent him to Indian literature and 
Buddhism. He was a friend of William Morris 
and Burne-Jones, and knew Rnskin. He was not 
a genuine I’arnassian; helms the Symbolists’ sense 
of woman. Rochcblavc says of his style: ‘‘Elle a 
les mollesses et les tendresscs oricntalcs: elle n’en 
a pas les dclats excessifs. Les munes peinturcs, 
<jui fournirent a iin i.econtc do Lisle Ics conleuis 
aune mosaique d’emaux, donnent che/ Labor le 
moelleux caressant dim tapis de I’ersc.”* His 
poem “Inttiiieur Venitien” may serve as an ex- 
ample of his occasional Pre-Raphaelitism: 

‘‘BcrriAre sos cheveux enl re-rroiisaiit wes mains 

f 'our mioux fairi* saillir la i>oinle dc ses seiiis, 
ur uu draj) do brocait s'olciul niie ot pariiiitc 
XTne ftsnmio, ct vioiiyt* <*lle pi’iiclie la tf'to 
Vora .sou uniaiit, un giavo ot lioi patncu'ii, 

Apirs avoir a nisi i>ost tiov.iiif 'rilion. 

Hou.s lo ci<d olair on voit pai la foiiotn' oiuoifi* 

• U‘ Grand (bniil, ct tri'iuhlor <hiis To.ih \oilt' 

Le relict de-s ]>!ilais ciiqHuirpu^^ pai It? .sou . * 

Lo ntafuilique, as -.is pn's d'lm l(’vju*r iiou, 

^ (Euvrea Owisivbf p, xviii. 
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\ coiile en tnn sant d jui\ li lignc Iduidif 
i t 1 oiidiil ilioii lidU(|uill( (1( 1 1 hail lit , 

J)f s iiislnimt nt Joinlnn qni in h iit h auords 
Au liiiiuouiuix vi p\ii dc cc I tail toips ’ 

Such poetry as this is not nnliko that of some of 
the Symbolists \ -1 Ilrioid for instance i 
Villioi> (Ic lisle Adam (I'^qo m;) was lather a 
jiiobc wntei thill i ])oet He is mentioned heie 
bet lu c the Symboli ts 1 1 iim him thou master ‘ 
P ml \ciliinc (ib|4 t/>\ who wis of Belgian 
ori^^in, olten classed among the symbolists, but 
he wib I e illy i som< whit ict ikitiaut Painassian — 
at ill events as fai as his piojocJy is concerned 
He petrified his < ontempm iiies by luintng a 
sonnet upside down 

Wlien 1 was quite i hil 1 to uj*" was ^ivon 
I h( Koh 1 iiooi, I dwi It la fabulous 
Halls of Daiius, iltUo_,al)olus 

Desire cicatcd uiidfi lools of diiven 
Ciold, 111 ottnls and sounds of music dying, 

Ilaiems oi liouiis all aioiuid me lying 


i ‘ItMyii lus s jiutiii \ illu r d< 1 J h Adam pendant 
hs tpt mois <jiu 1 II 1 - i i I'aii 'ioiil to<pie ]*ai 

1 lit c t t I Vilhei&qtit I k doH 1 Sts t( intr&atjous plus 
qua es tuvresquej idmin benKoii]Ml iiUturs 
iiNtK lluut s f*iti ft \ 1 * tn ahiiiilouhant 

M 7di ks jtum i\ m iit qui uore Jauiumitre 

t}t pull spitijikiutnt dts jdiis idtali les <l eutn noi^js) 
itut \ *Uicis de 1 hlo Xdaiu, cci o niJtHisto du teve et de 
luuuic ’ lU DF trOL BHOM , p 135 
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My heart, hv rH^c^nn now ooulrollc*!, 

fCnowM life, .tnfl kiion^how lonth it mm I 
Alul MOW it hold m (li(M*h its (oily low , 

Allljou^h ll I ' lud i into h < oil oh d 

Well’ ir llir f.ife , MM Mufii OHM* u iMdioId, 

Km* on all iiihMsaml tliodiif' ol vmjk*, 

• On l()V(‘ly woiiuM who can not 'n* ninn*, 

Fit! on TU'h rimes ainl prlldcut (i lends ^lown fold ” 

But his subslanro, of course, was new, ami he is 
the one Ciod by whom all the symbolists swtai. 
flis ‘*Art podtitjne'’ is unothor of their lioly tr'Us. 

M'l-ic rioh as the lose i^, 
jNot lines jiair h\ paiii, 
lint lloiUni^ vejine in tin* an, 

With nothin'' tliat wei -Im do\\. or jio' es. 

J,(Ot not thy keen brain lie nuked 
For w'ords tlnit e.umot ln‘ wron ' : 

Dealest the dmrikeii .son^t 
Tliat manies v;n;uc to exact. 

Veils making Ibvelier eya's, 

Noon's shiveriiij' heat, and in wnnu 
Autumn cveniui^'i the Hwarm 
01 fetars .shining clear in the skies. 

We need but the nhade, but the gleam, 

No colour, lint chasteued lightw ! 

Only the .shade unites 
riarion to llnte, driam to dri'am. 

From murderous jnins turn thy face, 

• And from obseeue laughtei, and wit, 

The cye.s in the bine laugli at it, 

All this garlic for ai)f»etite.s base ! 
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0 Iho ( nines of nnii thf‘> iri \iU » 

VVli it ct \/v iH -.10, <l( U l)ov, 

I oif t (1 iis 11)1 I iitlmi..? t(>\ 

1 in in li illovv un«l i tin nit ^ 

1 1 i ntu n iin»H 111 in oi i iint ’ 

I t tli^ \t 1 st In \ (hiu in lln si n , 

In il U It til it a spii it lln 
io otln i loit^s, odiri t linns 

lift tli> A Oise br tin qui t of liin\ 

'rin aisp bifc^e of luo niii^ tli it lilows, 
Si[qnng tlio tli 5 ’'mi ukIIIktosi . , 

All btsidis IS bill l>ilKi .mil ptint ’ 

'fint poem la woilb nioie ib.in all the com- 
mciitancs on s)mbolisin 7 u dutmon 
(whetliei It means “giav sonq,” as some of my 
fuends s ly, or “cbimken song,” as otheis say -biU 
siucly It means botb\ that is the best description 
of many of the best poems which the symbolists 
have written, those intangible songs which so often 
bring tears to the eves . 

“ Jjcoutc 7 1.1 clnnwii bn ii doiicn 

Qui no pleuie tpic poui vous pi me, 

Kllc est discrtti, uU cst li*iiit, 

Uii fnssou d’lau &ui de U inoiisso t ” 

But what blasphemy Vcilainc^s indictment of 
lime must have seemed to the Painassians ! Jhe 
lime was eveiything to them. Heiedia exhausted 
hi'itory to find siuh iimes as “biva Tokungawa,” 

Beglc seiglc.’^ And this is the way he talked ^ 
TIuret, “ Une rime heuieuse airivant au bout d*un 
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beau vers, e’est qiiel(|ue (hose romme le panadu 
on la fran^e d’( nunc (jiii pat ichi^ve, .ivec nn fi uns 
de toniieiie on un nuinmiu dtluiLUN, le ddnli 
nient dune btPc I uur ’ Wlnt would Heicdia 
have ijiven foi tlu d->son«nii(. of I laiicis J unmes 
Aud yet these asjon.iuccd poems of J unuic-. ai( 
pdlp 4 tatinj^ masteipic( ts, icd with a ndi heiits 
blood, whde HeiediaS sounds aic the cold, jewelled 
trophies of a life’s haid laboui. 

Aithui Rimbaud, too, is remarkable for his 
ongmahty Ihis wondciful boy lau away tc 
peatedly fiom his home m the Ardennes, kiied 
like a moth by the glamour of the capital. At 
the age of seventeen he hid alreidy wiitteii his 
best poems, and he had the idea of sending these 
to Veihme, who mviltd him to tome to Pans 
He arrived there in 1071, and was \ erlame’s guest 
foi a time, 'i hen the two poets tiavelled togelhei 
m England and Belgium, until Vctlaine attempted 
to shoot his friend, and was sentenced to two 
years* imprisonment Rimbaud was expelled fioin 
Belgium, went to Loudon to teadi English, tiavelled 
m (ieimany and Italy, enlisted in the Dutch anny, 
deserted, wandered about the islands of Java, came 
back to Europe, became check taker to a cirrus, 
in which capacity he tnivelled over England, 
Belgium, Holland, and Sweden, and finally, with 
funds provided by his family, sailed foi Alexandri i 
witlflhe intention of becoming a mei chant He 
arrived in Abyssinia, where he traded with the 
i^^tives of the inleiioi, doing good woik, too, as an 
exploier, and furnishing the Negus with arms to 
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fight Italy wiili. In 1891 a tumour in his right 
knee obliged him to retuin to France, and he died 
in hospital at M.iiscilles in the same year* 

Uc had wiitten imihing afiei the poems ol bis 
adolescent e, and lus hook of piose-poetty, Le^ 
Uhtmi nations (1880). 7 he audacity* of some of 

hi> poems is apiialling * Lc\ premieres eom- 
mitnions. 

“ ViMiiuwil, e’est hOte, ces do villnsrcs 

Oil (lani/p laids niaTniots, oiiorassaiit les piliors, 
Kuiutont, gTasseyjJii Us diviiis Uabillaftes, 

Oil TiQii , 0 roteS( pic (lout feiiuciitciit Ics sonUers’' . . . 

Not until 1886 did iconoclasts arrive who attacked 
the most sacred laws of French poetry. As every- 
body knows, the classical medium of Fiench veise 
is the alexandrine. We all remember with pain 
the sing song tragedies we read at school . 

Mon (poiise, cn ccs liciix, luen ipic iicnf fois ft condo, 

A poiutaut oouseivi sa giilce pudiboude’* . . . 

What the men of the new school substituted for 
this “whetstone of the teeth” (as Byron called it) 
came to be known as the vers Hhre. I'ranslate the? 
term, and you explain the thing : it is “free vefse.” 
A bundle of rusty rules are scrapped, and the 
length of the line is fitted to the emotioa 

* “T1 j a dans sun oeuvre plusieurs pages qui donn^iSt uu 
pen rinipiession do beauts cpie Ton ponriait ressontir devant 
un criqi.uid oongrfiiuont pustuleiix, nne ladle ou 

U* (’hdtean llouge a ou/u licurcs ilii emr/’—RiiMy IW 
( 3 o^aM'>^ r. 
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Who invented Uie ver^ Iihre? Some say Rim- 
baud, in hib prose-poems ]a*s flluniitiation s. ( >Lhers 
say |nles l.aforj’ue ])W)Ufh{ M lioin (jeini.uus 
Others; VieU (Iiitfm '>el tlir fashion l>y some 
Iranblations fioni Walt Whilman ^ w)m h he pub- 
lished in f.a Crttvachd. Some say Mane Kiy- 
sinsl^a. Clustave Kahn says: f.ustave Kalm. 

Gustave Kahn, like Andre Spiie, is a Jew. He 
was born, as Verlaine was, at Met/; he studied at 
the Acolc ih's /tinii'ue’^ nnertfttlcs\ and spent his four 
years of military service in Algeiia. On his return 
to Paris he founded a weekly journal, La 
in which he published most of the poems which 
appeared in vvdume foim m iticSy as A/’\ 
Nofuaiks, it is a very oii^inal and very obscure 
book, and it owed moie to the jmcRs Oriental 
studios and to his Jewish blood than to Frcncl) 
tradition. His style ^’rovvs j^raclually soniewhat 
clearer in his succeedmi* books ; Chansons (VAnaxnt 
(1891); Domainc de L 7 e (r895); f^a Phtic et le 
beau Temps (1895); L/mbis de Lumihe (1895); 
and Le Livre d" Images (1897). 

**A qni doit-on 1(‘ vor^ libre? . . . surtout .1 Walt 
Whitniati, dont on c‘oinrnc‘!n;ait alorw l\ f^ofiter la lifenro 
maieRtueuso.*' — Hl^M^ db (Jourmont, PromenmJe^ hitPr- 
mreSy p, 245. . tin d<*H r<*->nltats do rinnueiifi.* de 

^traiiffers, notaimnent du ]>otte amnicaiu Walt 
Whitmn, trt‘s apinV^cu* d<‘s »crivains bymbolistt*s.”-‘-/W<'‘; 
iV A^}^nml}uny i., p, 201. “And Just an iVie created 
modern Fnsicli prose, Wbitniau re-cnNited modem French 
VaNCB 'J’jlOMi^ON, AVcmcA i^iiifratin, ji. 103. 
ttlso l/ou lWal"ettc’.s prefa<‘o to his translations ot Whit- 
nmn, FeuilkfuClli Mercnredc Kraij|jc, 2n<] edit., 1001^ 
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One may roafl Kahn with wllfl aiicl only 

nnderstaml a woul hcic ami thcie ll is like 
li;)tcrjiij^ to innsH * 

“ v()i\ ndisaionl : la diaii^nu cjiii hrise 

<Mi s(Hi ou'ui, son tai'ur eiiscveli 
I’^sl h* son dos llutos aux atTords des bripcis 
ct la iiiarclie iiiiptiale di‘s }ukM Jjs." 

Omitted punctuation tangles the sense, there is 
that liidinfj of the rimes which was no secret to 
Wolfiani von Kschenbach ; but pierce his obscurity, 
you will find opulent thought and luKuriant, richly- 
peifumed imagination ; and if you have ears to 
liear, you will find that his music is independent of 
any rimes he may use, softened by the soothing 
words he revives, far-wafted from a harp hung on 
willows, glimpsing strange dream- flowers that rise 
out of it hke lilies. He has the secret of Oriental 
images— psalms grown silent, rituals of tribes in 
exile, words at evening on the mountain, Solomon’s 
dazzling song again ; a very Mrzs of ideas ; 
Jewish sensuality refined on the cold heights of. 
philosophy. Ilis verses are a sea lapping the hard^ 
rocks of our incredulity, and now and then orie 
deep-drawn wave curls high and whelms us with 
emotion. 

A translator who produces an anthology like the 
present must make bold to translate anythin^:, if 
he is to allot to each poet the space which is due 
to him among his fellows. Ihit Jules 'Laforgue 
defies tianslation, for the simple reason that hft 
strength lies to a great extent in puns and dis- 
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tortions of mcrinin,^. How is one to lopiochico 
vioUipfi^a ifij ; hi n7cs/r r/t nii///i7i' ; Ah^ tpu 
la vie iSt (jifoiidieane ; diaiii hnanf ’ 1 -rilorine’', 

punniiig is nol iIkiI wIikIi ( oiulurnMcd, 

the piinninj^ wliuli inahis llie > weep it is 

a tra^oc piiiiniu^’, lull ol the ulmui4 dcspaii, a 
forlorn j^aiely. 

It must be made clear, thcrcfoi d (to those who 
have not read Hcorj^c Moore’s fine iipi>reciation;, 
that of all roiUemporary French poets tlicre is 
none more important than Jules Lalorsue.^ 

He was born at Montevideo in i860, of IJreton 
stock- lie spent about live years at Ueihn as 
leader to the Kmpress Auj,nisia, and here, no 
doubt, familiari/ed himself with Kduard von Hart- 
mann’s Philowphic des IJjibeiousdcn (1869), which, 
with much of Darwin, Schopenhauer, and JJudd- 
hisin, pcnneatCK liis ideas. He is the most 
cerebral, the most logical of I'rcnrh poets. 

Moi, je fell i 4 le Grand (Fancelier do raiiulyso,, 

Qii’ini so lo diso ...” 

he says of himself. He is all cynicism, using the 
language of everyday life, tags and refrains and 
slang, to eliminate any hint of sentiment from his 

i “ha mort de Lafori-up otail, pour 1 p 4 l(*ttrps imh>'nr- 
ahl#; il eiiiportait la gnioo de noire mon vouirnt, nno lUianco 
d’e«iprit vari(% liiuuaiii ot philosopl)i(|uo ; into itlaoo ost 
deinetir^e vide pami iiout>. Cftait le puuvie Yoiiok <pu 
#vait im si joli sonrirc , . . o’elait un niusioien dii (Jrand 
Tout, nn passereau (out tiansperco d'ndhn . . (Jcbtave 
Kahn, 
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verse. And yet the feeling henil he had ran be 
heard in sia^h a letter as this, written to his sister 
from I^cilin: 

’‘T'lu-je iuul«* <’i‘l liiv(‘r d’lnn' jcmu* An‘d!ns^, avro qiii 
j’avais |)us qnel(|u«*s In ons *lo nioiioiu'iatum ^ Kij biei?, 
c*oU avant-hirr jui soir* quo iiotis nous snmnws fiaiicA<. 
Pqmis avaiit'lncT, nia vie iic nraniKXrtieut plus seul, et je 
sens l.i 'jfiuiuh'ur do cette idiV . . . jo m* I’ai pas encore 
emhrassoe; liior j’otais assis jirus dVllo on voitiuo, dans la 
soirop, ol on la regaidaut rideo ni’est venue quo jo pourmis 
caresser n's olioveux,~j'on ai eu lo vertigo . . 

He married his English bride in London on the 
31. St of December 1886. He died of consumption 
on the 20th of August 1887, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. His wife had caught the disease 
fiom him, and died eight months after his death. 

13 cfoie his pen had gleaned his teeming brain. 
And, knowing that he was dying, he could mock at 
himself in this manner : 

“ Aliens, dernier des pootes, 

Toujours ont’ermo tu to roiidras inalade! 

Vois, il fait beau tonqis, tout le inonde cHi dehors, 

Va done achulor deux .sons d’olh bore, 

([';\ to fora uuo jiotite proinouado.’' 

To many French patriots Henri de Runnier is the 
greatest of living French poets.^ He himself has 
publicly given that title to Verhaeren. Verhaeren^is 
richer in ideas, and the more daring in speculation; 

A “ L(‘ prciuier ot lo phis e/dohro dos x'Oi tos d*auj(»iird*hui.”^ 
poUeo (V A ujoiml hiUy li., p. 118 , 
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de Kegnicr ih perhaps the inoio perfect artist. 
Verhaeren is in the woild v\e live in, de Regnier 
in a world of dieains. lie has not the ffesh-air 
fragrance of Francis Jammes, nor that sadness of 
the poet of Orthez, which lingers like a jicrfumc in 
the brain; but he has an inevitability m his subtlest 
rhythms and a penetrating melancholy of his own 
which entitle him to be first in thfc choir of native- 
born French poets. 

Hib ancestry was noble, and is enumerated in 
PoUes (PAvjOurd'hiii. His fust books were in 
the Parnassian manner; the real Regnier begins 
with Pohnes twa'ens ct romaf/a^ucs (iSgo), mostly 
in ven libnw, Lcs Jeux rustiques ct divines followed 
in 1897; Les MMailks d'Or in 1900; La Cii(^ des 
Eaux in 1902 ; Lc Miroirdes Hcurcs in 191 1. liis 
three Ust collections show a constant tendency to 
return integrally to Parnassian rigours. 

His poetry is so uniformly excellent that selection 
is torture. It has been pointed out that his sense 
of smell, of hearing, and of sight is very highly 
developed. Lines in proof may be taken any- 
where; 

** Avec la double odour de la diuir et du ‘'oir 
JEt los souffles comme des clievcl tires , . J 

FauiU‘Sf?('s (lout la h vr(‘ .sanf'I‘'ud(' a VaiMleur 
• pCfS graudes roses qui survivtut a Toragtj . . 


* Potf/iia, Mercmcdt FnuiCii 

a im. ^ * 
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‘ (loiit la i)i liii lolatio s.u’ca ‘u 

lii*s lys |)i( s()Jii)>tm*UY rjtii liotont kiin» fjeiioiix, 

Cclles du tjUJ le liie rsfc mi oisi*an .sails ca{.»e . . .”i 

His piiintini^ of passion has not the full-blooded 
reek and ^low of Verhaeren, who sinj^^s his rustic 
lovers “jj^aming in a gap of sunshine it ha'i a 
moie refined sensuousness, a more imaginative 
thrill: 


“ \n(l tlirnuc^li (lark days* I ill Apiil smiled agitiii 
I loved vou with a love so we.ik .aid vain 
1 noedt'd nothing les.s to nuke me bold 

In love’s most lieii/ied vehemence to < at(‘h 
\'oiir sv^ooning bod> , ili.ui tlii'i nio^s gi-ovvn juih h, 
Beside 3011 great ram with the lioins of gold. 

lie is cunning in accumulating the magic of the 
last line; a disciple, hete, of Heredia: 

“ AiuKi j’ai tnom})he de Toi d.ms rant re obseur 
Ouvnuit s'i baio (^uormc ct lomle wur I’a/nr . . . 

Kt iioiifs rest ions, au bruit dcs houles murmurunlos. 

A Huivre, eii son dicJln rayaut Ic ciel plus elalr 
Parmi Pelbieemont dcs etoiles mouvantcR, 

Jja cometu aux criim d’or qiii tombait dans la Mer.” ^ 

He is a pessimist: 

“ he vrai Rage ost rehii qui fonde siir h' sable 
Saelunt quo lout est vam dans le tempH <’ternel 
Kt 'jue uieiiui I’aiMonr n’c,st giiere plus durable 
Que b* souffle du vent ou la couleur dtt eiel.” 


^ , Mcrctnr Frftncif 

'■i 1887. . ^ ihia. 
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Bui thcie (oinfoit in di earn-. “ATippildu 
pocte, les formes naisscnl ct rest l»i nndite dcs 
nymphes cjui se dcssinc, dies >>e ])cnrhent vci i son 
Visage et baiscnt ses levies, dies sont cc* emu’ll 
veut, cclle <pi'il legiette ct cdle (pi’iI dtsite lout 
est d’une igale illusion, et peut Ttre que les plus 
vivanles joies sont cellcs que nous innginons 
He IS haunted by the woid “naked ' as Mall nine 
IS haunted by the woid “azuic ” And it is a naked 
woman iideal beauty) who, in what is perhaps his 
most superb poem, “Le Vase,”- sets the dieamci 
his task. 

** D(s f(ninit> inns w 

Pi M uut on ])Oituit do>J p uiHTs ( t dr s j cibt , 

1 n s loui, tout ail bout di U pi i m 
Bn niatin, | en Liouvu iiois 1 1 1 font iiiu 
Pout 1 uiK 11 ( ]) 111 i bile 1 1 lit nut 
lilU iiu dii Stulpte la piurt 
Melon ]i JoTiiie (Ic iiiou corps cn tes jnusccs, 
lais sounie au blot iiia 1 wc ( hin , 

Bcouti autour de toi Us hi iiits danst is 
Pai mes saurs dont la louili st leiioiu, 

Entielaci t, 

Et tonriit ct tluintc ct sc diuoui ** 

Regnier married, in 1896, Heredia’s second 
daughter, who is the distinguished novelist 
‘^Gerald d’Houville.” Hei poems have not yet 
appeared in volume foim 
Jean Moicas is peihaps destined to live in 

^ Jean dt (lOurmont, Jlatti Zif/y/o/, p 
J Lu Jeui i li&tiquLS ct dill as. 
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liteiary liistoiy ns tht classic il example of auto 
latry Vance Thompson ir])oit.5 his convcisation 
as follows —“It w IS I who ui\entecl symbolism 
and now I ibolish it, tlu decict lub gone 
forth— there is no s)mbolisni mmt 1 have 
found another name for my school, and now my 
poetry is the pohiL ro??ia>n It coveis the art oi 
the mfih of Europe —that aii which has reached 
Us highesi development m hremh hleraluie 
1 have always been a rebel I he fit tee blood of 
the klepht is m my veins I am a Gittk— mlact 
I believe I am the last iepiesentati\e of the itue 
Greek laee My family is of Epirus It is illtis-* 
tnous j(t IS called Papadi imantopoulos , I 
am Son of-a [)iamond m-vhose family-was-a^piicst 
My rate engendeis heroes My father 
wished to send me to (iciman> to school. I 
revolted I wished to see I rinee Twice I ran 
away fiom home— at last 1 ic ichcd l^lrls. Oesttny 
pointed the v ay— mv star led me— to become th^ 
greatest of T i eneh poets ” 

Now, Moreas, with his moustache of the blUff 
gleams which poets san^, is alicady a saga, but 
It IS easy, by turning to what he wrote, to ^ec^ 
how untiue such alleged rodomontades must be. 
As I mattei of f.ict, his poetry is fascinating, 
and his piose is not so )can Moi6as may 
not liive been ihe genius he thought lie was, 
but h( vvt , It all events, one of the most biillmnt 
men of his tune It was no imbecile whom the 
Muses kughed at who could wiite such a poem 
as * Remembrances ^ 
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‘ D’ou \lt n1 n tu 11)1 ui( ( illJi 
(’h intu mlpluai 

()u St nu l< nil i«i/ If »to 
J)t. j(iut<uotL<U uuahioluu * 

PoiiHiuoi tctU tJiiUiu «1 ploiuh 
Oil passeiit <l« s M.nt( ins <1 m 
Kt ])Oiin|tioi Li siijuclk ( ti 
])e us ]k1(iius I tioi l)loii<l^ 

K1 teltt, Diiiit, ( 'll till, 

(Vtti* Uiiine qu<^ Tint <lu ni 
rointi par lo \u ux Tiuton t 
Bhiis sa robt <lc brotaUlIe * 

Jo nu. smuuti^, jt uio souvifus 
Vii boat ill s ill fuiiti s aum i , 
t‘e soul lit » ;<uiiluuiks film i , 

Lt c< soul ills lives aniicii ’ ^ 

As to hi& 7 omaney liis thesis was: Notbinf^ 
is admirable outside of the Greek and Latin tradi- 
tion ^ But SJiakespearc is admiiable . therefore 
Shakespeare was an Italian. . . 

Like de Riignier, he leturncd in his last work 
to the classical style, and wrote the laboiiously 
•ordinary poetry of his Ze'i Siances (1901). 

Ernest Raynaud, with several others, rallied 
round the banner of the Eiole ^oinanc. In his 
volUitie of verse La tomonne de\ Joii 7 s theie are 
(^hapning sonnets on riiie>. 'I'he following, of 
firigUtoh, IS spoiled by a giotesijiic iimc (but 

« lAsSififiS, kSs’t. 

** bee Rettv., Ja, ^SyilMtbnl^^ p. 117. 
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Verlaine rimed “brouillard” with “Salford,” and 
Louis Thomas, who also is an English scholar, 
rimes “ Albemarle ” with “ voiles ” and “ Beardsley” 
with “ brisees ; it is not one of his best, but it will 
interest Englishmen ; 

Le soil' ijit'urt len1om(3nl mu’ IVriune ; 

Unc lousssu biK'C ouveloppo l:i luer ; 

Un reflet dft Voime a don* Ic ciol vert ; 

Uu bruit d’iiiHtrmiieiily sonne au\ banjiies pavoibocs. 

Autour do la jeti*e aux brulantob croisecw, 

I4OS hports font lour rumeur (''iiorgitiiio dans I’air. 
(Triomi)liant d'upo imago aboiuUuiti* oxjiosC'e, 

Saudow ioi «\*galo eu gloiro i loul hobert.) 

Mdlo Albion, ruee aux vagiifs clastiquofi, 

J’ai vu Inire dams Tonibro, aux luours doa mueiquca, 

Do ton bean rove nu le sombre diamaut ! 

El j’iniagine—avec rassoutiinent de I’heuro — 

Un dicu bvoyant nn tigre entre sts bras ftimauta, 

Tandis qu’uu long gout d'fi-lo ot de whisky demeur«>,” 

The prevailing note in the French poetry of the 
nineteenth century is that of sadness, Paul Fort 
IS glad and gay; but he is. the god Pan, and even 
his reed sounds split sometimes. Alfred de Vigny 
and Baudelaire were lull of despair and passionate 
blasphemy. Leconte de Lisle was a Nihilist 
Mallarme had renounced the world, the flesn, the 
devil, and the professors of poetry, Verlaine and 
Rimbaud were wails and strays. Francis Jamones 
is sick with nostalgic regret. Samain and Charles 
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Gu( 3 rin died of sadness. For de Rc*gaiei life is the 
dream of a shadow . . . 

Is all this black pessimism the despair of a 
decaying race? One is tempted to entertain the 
thought when one looks from France to (Germany 
and sees the exuberant optimism of the poets who 
have heard the voice of Zaralhustra. And again, 
when one finds that the only voices of.conhdence m 
the future were for a long time those of two 
Flemings, Verhaeren and Maeterlinck; voices 
which have now awakened others among the 
younger generation of French poets, those of the 
Abbey group. But we must give up the idea of a 
deca^jing race, and believe that the pessimism of 
the nineteenth century is a thing of the past, when 
we find that mordant young cynic Iherre Lievre 
writing, in a book just published: “Tarmi nos 
contemporains, il n’y a pas un seul desespc^rii, 
Cbacun trouve la vie belle. Quelle sotte resig- 
nation.^' 

The French symbolists are sad. But two of 
them are Americans, Francis Viele-Criffin (the 
son of General Vield-Gnffin, of New York), and 
Stuart Merrill. And Viele-GrifTm has been called 
♦*the poet of joy." Of a grey joy, it is true; he 
ilngs of gladness with a veiled voice. 

His first book, Cueillc d‘Avril^ appeared in 1886, 
He published a prose translation of Swinburne’s 
Lam Veneris in 1895, and he was the first to intro- 
duce Walt Whitman to the French public. Moie 
tban his translations, his original veise has been a 
powerful agent in the introduction of English 
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rhythms into French poetry. He is indeed (a$ 
Albeit Mockel is also) a very prince of rhythm; 
“his verse unwinds with the suppleness of^ waving 
scarfs.” IJe has learned much from folk-songSj , 
the refrains of which he imitates with masterly 
effect. ' 

When one reads Verhaeren one catches 
saying: How sonorous that would have been id/ 
Flemish ! One feels how the Flemish langnagd 
would have suited Maeterlinck’s mysticism. B ut ' 
when one reads Viele-Griffin and Stuart Aierribv* 
although one hears subconscious and familiar, Ca- 
dences, one is certain that only French could 
these delicate shades; both poets hav^^ hy idd 
mere chance of their French education (and 
same may be said of Jean Mordas), the medmiw' 
which exactly fits their genius. The saddening, 
thought for us is this: that English literature j 
lost to France two delicate and fascinating 
who might have stood by the side of 
and Arthur Symons as wizards of the word* 
the United States have lost their two 
temporary poets. . > 

Stuart Merrill was born on Long 
Whitman’s country. He was educated 
* LylSt Condorcet in Paris, and among. 
fellows there were Andre Fontainas, 
and Pierre Quillard. He returned to New 
study law, but wrote his first book, 
instead. This fascicle of sixty pages was 
by Vanier at Paris in 1887; full oif that SwihbuiWiiti^; 
alliteration (“Car le veeu du viol m’enventi^ Jjijji? 
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vemes^) which he iiid Viclt (inflln lii\e made 
pan And pirccl rif < ontcmpoi nv T undi podiy, ii 
sitrmls i new noU ind j nc i pioimsc of 
whn h hi > dc vdopnu nl imply hilfiiled 

Like Verhaeien, VicK (iiitnn, ind Audu Spire, 
A Socialist poet indeed, v hilc bis veise wis 
appearing in Franc e, be was oi;,ini/in^ the So( lil 
i$t gioups in Aineiic i 

jiut his poetry IS bv no menu democratic It 
appeals only to such Sor lahsts Ainold Lennett 
It is above all leuned, exquisitely lefined, sr mtil 
lant with the jewels of i ue woid lake “Cdle 
<im pile'* 

‘‘scidoi U emin s dt inbat ll( 

Ef lourUs <Ui „(st( d<*s (.(Iioj 
O ut 8 1 ( 1 dun vl^ IK dc cri)i\ 
be «*wut d( hvtuni <.11 

Sous SC' toisidf «! ou nil sdlt 
taiaiivoud ini mi K miint / i , 
ba pnint 11 le s oi Irois 
Utirdt uiit viiidi tiiHtlli 

lilt c < st p n 1 OI atom d oi 
alh Im is < u t s or 
Dfi I ori(Ui cl dll \ iolon< ( Ih 

Rt, sui mi ini St 1 I f< rn> ul 
Ottempouipii )c sou d uu vilrml 
Ses diOi^tH uiTiK s du i ub u clli I 

In Z^s lasses (1891), as in / Gamnmy there is 
eutward ornamentation of poems, jewelled 


1 IMHims 1SK7ft7 
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and empty vessels to da7zle tlie eyes, than draughts 
fiorn llio'.c vessels to reach the heart; but in Les 
Oi/(jf/rr Sti/soits {\()oa) it is the heart’s tenderness 
whi(I> makes them good to know. Time and trtal 
have made him iipei, sweeter, and far more sad f 
and in his last collection, Une Voix dans la Fouh 
(1909), it is the icgrct of things outlived that 
moves us most , now he thrills us from a violin, 
whereas once he filled us with organ notes. This 
poem, which he calls “Mourir,” might have been 
written by that laureate of even-chimes, Gr^goire 
le Roy: 

“ lei, la feinHin 

Dc* la fliaiwbio bleuc ci griso 
vois Vunue et lo liMro 
Sc* balaurer h.ous hi bris^*, 

un nen ina faiblcKse 
Qu’onlh'-vro le rr/pUHcule, 
i>oux inaladoqiK* tout blesse 
Rt ejui (levant tout rc('nle. 

C’ost I'lieuro molle dcs rPvus, 

Des larniCH et dew silonct*«, 
l)es soiiveiiances trop bri ves 
deft l(*utes .somnolences. 

^ Los fleairs, sons la moindre haloing, 

SVpaipiUent sur Ic sa))le. 

Mala je me d6,sole A peine 
J)e «aVoir tout jit'i'iasable, 

ha Mort rnetne sail sourire, 

Co ridean blanc deviont rose. 

Je ne sais si je respire 
Ni ai je sens quelque chose. 
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IHoTiiir sornit hi fjcile 
An hi nil <le In 
MounrcjiniHl 1( join \afilln 
Dan ’ la < hi«*iic ^>1 

Merrill is the poets’ poet ami the poetb’ friend. 
It is easy even for a stranger to guess at the love 
with which his fellow-singers suiround him. 

All the poets love Stuart Merrill: Everyboily 
loves Francis jammes. You will worship some of 
the poets, at a distance. If one were to see F ranr is 
Jammes, one would be sure to go to him with 
outstretched hand, saying; Comment aller-vous, 
monsieur J ammes 

He wm keep telling you that he is Francis 
Jammes. He could not have found anything more 
interesting to write about. There is only one 
Francis Jammes. And he lives at Orthez, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. There are “ men of talent ” 
in Paris . . . 

Do not open his books, if you believe in the 
ad Parnm^sum. He knows nothing about 
Tt You will say his rimes are worse than Mrs. 
Browning’s, if you swear by rimes, like the 
tfOubadours long, long ago; but if an assonance 
can reach your heart, you will perhaps come to 
think that there is only one poet, and he is Francis 
Jatnmes/^ 

" Hj iv*ts a notary’s clerk once. He wrote some 
v^rs&, which Jje dedicated to Hubert Crackanthorpe. 

A Pnii dans la Fovle, p. 47. 

» qu’on se laisse aller («i Jiunnips), il semble qne lui 

seal $olt Aii<ir4 Oide, FrHexte.s, 
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They were discovered by “men of talent” nt Paris, 
lie w«is famous after that. The “men (jf talent” 
have now dcimed “le lammisme.” ^'oii understand 
he IS the fotmdoi of a “bdiool” of poetry. He 
his disciples; the best are Thomas Draim and 
Victor Kmon, those good catholics of Flanders, 
But what IS “le Jaminisme”? Let him tell you 
himself: “Mon Dicu, vous m’ave/. appele pantri les 
hommes. Me voici, je souffre et j'ainte. j’ai parl^ 
avee la voix que vous m’avez clonnt^e. J’ai tferit 
avee ies mots que vous avez enseignes h ma m^re et 
a mon pure qui me les ont tiansmis. Je passe sur 
la route comme iin dne chaigd dont nent les enflants 
el qui baissc la tetc.” 

And hcie is ,i definition by a man of talent In 
Paris. “Tout Teffort que d’aulres font pour paret 
leiir pensee de riches ornements, il le met, au 
contraire, la devotir de tout enjolivement. II la 
vent presenter toule nuc. lit, pour etre plus sdy 
de ne la point dissimulcr sous Ki vaine beaut^ des 
rythmes et des images, il prefere n’employer Oue 
des metres im^gaux, briscs, denu6s de ^ett6 
volontaire harmonic que donne la juste applicati^ 
des Ingles habituelles.”' ^ 

You will see that he compares himself to aU i 
ass. Perhaps you will laugh at that. The mOr^ 
fool you. You will not laugh if your heart goe^ out 
iWrtlbe asses, as the heart of Francis Jamme$ 

Those good gray asses, gray as the dust of 
plains under the I'yrcnees ... • 

He loves all animals, and insects. And flower% 

lleaunirr, p. 33C. 
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and all that in the open an He the 

bucohe poet 

Theie i$ one of Go«r> fle^tules tint ho loves 
bfbt oi all “ voH I cjiiCjd in> t o (kcoi i^^uMo, 
tnuUiplf et duns, patini Ii faiine, la Ikne tt les 
le long cles e.iu\, un ctic plus chaitmnt que 
et les be c isnnc^, plu» souple (pie le li^vic, 
tnieux pare que le mu tin pi tin in th nv( s, anssi 
fri8ti$ que U tenom e hseion dea bou, ipparait dans 
la finte beautd des violettes Cet Tire, fait dc 
et de hut, sentant le fom et le miel, dhiiie 
Ingdnue grAce, niie eomme Chlot sinptise ou vt tue 
de vjeilles t^tofies ramages, coilfce d’un thapeaU 
Aeuri# e’est la jeune fiile des potsies de hrancis 

His books are floweied with giils as hedgeiows 
with wild loses 


comimet 1 de tr s fpiin^s Blips 
^ UU^;][)8iis(ps(pn oiitlacomhtdoleurs nmbo'jcnmtlvcs 

have never bored him t 

|,j^UTios Biles no nrenniiyi ipiit janiais 
ns sevpjs qu'elles vout, (t’ou so salt quoi, raiispr 
$)eilg des tremblemcnts tip pluie des igl lutuis 

Ime is as much a miracle^as Tennyson s, 

S 0 1 pillared shade of sounding sycamores *’) 
Sinee he is burning with health, and since they 
teiUgh at Mrit Grundy in Fiance, he does not put a 
ilparbefore hi$ mouth. 


^ Edmond PiloTJ, FtaTiCi^ JanwieSf pp 33-34 
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He is not always humble (like the fifood, g^rey 
asses); there is a void in him that reveries canu^ 
fill, and It makes him so veiy, veiy sad. (You 
haunted l)y his sadness when you have read 
Nothing can console you,) All 
suffer . . . and he is moved by “un 
parmi les 6pis sams” He has a passion fot th^ 
past, for the days ot Rousseau and Bernaidip 4^ 
Saint Pierre: 

C’est aujourcl’lini la fCte de Virfpnie . . . 

Til « tais iiue aou'j ta tobe do raousscdino. 

Til niangeais do gros fniils an goflt do Mozambique 
ct la mor stiloo couvniit les ciabes cieux et gria. 

Ta chaii Ctait pareillo \ t die dcs cocos. 

Los marchands to poiUiont dos paqncR ooulour 
et des mouchoirs do trtc a caireaux iaimo*clatr. 
Labourdonnais signail dos papiers dWiiaux, 

Tu es morto et tii vis, 6 ma petite amie, 
amie de Bornardin, co vioiix srulpteut de Cannes^ ^ 
et tu moiirus en lobo blanche, uno m^daille 
4 ton cou pur, dans la Pimc de VAgmiie,** 

And then he is home sick for the tropics* 
grandfather was a physitian at Guadeloupe, 
know', and was ruined by the eaithquake 
and came back : ^ 

♦‘n’ayant qu’An souvemi de foninie dans le coeur , ^ , 

He keeps this grandfather’s old lettets in a 
He is always di earning of the Jainmes who am 
dead ; and the old furniture which was theirs, 
is now his, speaks to him , . • 
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He IS a man, as Walt Whitman was More 
complicated, as one must evpcct a Ficnchman to 
be But tcachinji us, as Whitman docs, to be 
hatuial, and to live iiecly in the open an How 
mueh nobler than €ire fai»itnus i > thu 

n< «uiH c|u’un houinu 1 1 • tst 1 1 mi t,i luiU m 
vais himiiOt vuillii (omitic <1 nutu Vk illiicnt 
ayiMtit, lie jour tn join, do luoim on tnojus < omjnis 
0^ (tm mo disUngua d uii nnxilo 1 liiouri iii ’ 

Jammes is a poet of the tiopics fiom afai (how 
could he leave Ouhe/? Amsterdam or Algeria, 
jUst a glance . . but then bark to Oithez) A 
poet ^ho has seen the tiopics is Jolm-Antoine Nau 
Ine was bom at San Francisco (when, he has not 
tOJd us). 

The prosody of Jammes (or lathei his lack^f it) 
is all his own. Equally oiiginal, at hist sight, 
»eei(hs the metrical form adopted by Paul Foit 
Like Jammes, he is a sensuous poet and leflects 
Ohter world But whereas Jammes is subjectn e, 
Is objective 

Fort was a boy of eighteen, an “^ph^be 
andacieux/^ when, m 1890, he founded the Theatre 
4 ^A^ti which staged unknown masterpieces (Shelley's 
Marlowe’s Maeterlinck’s IJIntruse 

anil Aveu^les^ van Lerberghe’s Les Flan cut 
which developed into the “CEuvre” 
Thrive ye^rs later he began to publish his astonish- 
in|L ** ballades,” “prose-poems,” or “rhythmic 
prosej” sometimes rimed and sometimes not. 

The prose-poem,” at its worst, easy to write 
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Like the hexainetei which the railway companies 
publish ‘ Passengeis lie ie(|uesled to keep then 
it ct olf tlie < ushions, il m ly be written unawato^ 
In vvitncs whoicof ih< foliowin (not in adv^rtiiie 
nicnt ht It) from the !)ul\ M itl 

lh< < I lulii I lilts 11 ( 1 hi M IV A mouth 
of iJl 11 1 hiJ] an I fin^vons tn tthoiy a monih 
b sun I Irtuily iruU Hew irt 

bet Wol L> U Ip ) m Wtlh vuikUtwe ir 
We all know how a chill h(,^iiH , wuo tan pti'dut 
Wtai wool next to >oir fskm— hninanitY Itself M 
11 iu,ht tlst so ^ jttl uni Wolstv I n Iciweir is VVpoi 

So w( 'll it, t ir it IS 5 on > il n lu alth weAr Wdksfe^ 
iiijht inddij 

This meliicil composition his all th6 
of a good *‘piose poem ” It has assonaitf*^! 
May — bewa^ , good —wool, one nme nthi* 
(Be)ware— (Uncler)wear , incl a sufficient 
(be)^ins- skin 

It IS quite evident thit Paul I ort turns iJKtt 
“billades” as easily as in organ gniidftt 
out his tunes Ihc leriible imoiint he has 
proves his facility But any other petsohi 
find it very difficult to write such 
would need Paul I oiCs undoubted genm^ pbW 
with Y 

The veise never Humbles Critics 
gested that it is so smooth because }t JS 
and that, in short, Piul Foit is a woif }n 
clothing, or a Pirnassnn masquerading as a 
libfisie Iheie is, m fact, nothing very irmftolagf 
eKCcpt the conimuons typographical a^rangetnaftt^ 
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divide the line*? in the usu i1 mannei of vt i^e Tis a 
tratnslaior may be peimitted to do with his tians 
iatipns), and there will b( notliinw, to inikc i 
Coftsprvalive^ luiu stand on end 

un homme tus evtiaordm me que Paul 
says Andie Beaumer in iht best book of 
assays yet written about the s\mbolisto ** II nc 
lidi pi^rtie d*aucune crole , il ne se picte \ nulle 
11 fi ippc dVboid pii sa desin 
^tture, sa spontancitc, Ic sms ne smguliei de sa 
hue soite d e\re‘^sive abondanc e Qu ind 
Cflb i^demande ^ qm lappaientcr, on lui troiuf de 
Iji jieSSen>blanco suitout uec le dicii Pm 

is the editoi of Fe/r e/ P/ose, which he 
ran^ded in 1905 This leview ind the Afenioe tU 
indispensable to students of contem 
pomry liti^rature 

^ iTjtlt Countess de Noiilles is a singer of gardens 
Ulld (Wphatds * but a veiy different one to Jammes 
k *^ild dower scenting the sunlight , she is a 


dipl^ng Prchld in Pari'>tan sahm 
^TSliS ' 


jftliS 4tffirult to decide of what nationality she is 
Imndfathei wis a Wdlachnn hospodu who 
a Mold ivian pnn( t s of (iteek storl 
ftlieti the Pnnff s (h hi in<o\ ni, w i the 
Wi* . Musuitts P ish I <;///// fiukish aiw 
tp London, hti 1 ter became liincess 

.. 

flitUte de Noaillcs Ins published novels as 
I asi 0 Oetfy Her enemies have christened her 
jl^'jkw44ini^R<ScIainier” 

0( her best poems aie those in which she 
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dreams of “tattciccl rhymesters.” This is legend 
icvcrsed ; instead of Villon riming the ladies of 
old time, of Alain Chaiticr with the kiss of Margaret 
of Scotland on his di earning face, we have now the 
Ihinccbse lointainc” singing to the dear outcasts: 


TIIK SUADES. 

WIiMi, having IoiUmI much, 1 
must bid the world good-bye, 
with bad heart weejung, 

1 shall go to the lauds whoro dwell 
all those who sau^ songs well, 
their book still keeping. 


Dear rruuyois Villon, who 
s.uig as tlie ocickets do 
so glad and gay, 
how 1 had loved tluc deaily, 
tliee wlioni they haiigeil np nearly 
iipou the Iviiig’s highway. 

V'erlaiiie, thou staggeriug mail, 
whf) hingest lilie god Pan 
a satyr’s strain, 

art lliou ever siinjde and divine, 
diiuiken with huour and with wine, 
good Saint \erl,une * 


And thou wli(‘se cruel lulo 
traeked thee with ruthless hate, 
poor Heinrich Heine, 
vet nolde Ule hadst thou, 
rest now tliy tioMl brow 
dll iny hands so tiny. 
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And 1, who still lum* bhanNl, 
nioi'o than most wonu'ii ihnod, 
all that (lid s«‘ai you . . , 

I am so worn and ‘-ad, 
i) my wise gods aiul mad, 
lot me n*f>t near you . . 

We have seen that de Regnier and Morcas, 
pethaps with an eye to the Am^hme Fratn^aise^ 
returned to the classical prosody. IJut the two 
contemporaiy French poets who ^ound it possible to 
write in alexandrines and yet be great writers are 
Albert Sainain and Charles Guerin. 

Samain was born at J-ille, of poor parents. His 
father died when he was at school. He was a 
clerk fiom his fourteenth year till his death ; his 
ambition was satisfied when he obtained a position 
at the Town Hall of Jhuis. He was that rare 
thing, a modest Frenchman (but in mitigation it 
mdst be conceded that he was, like Verlaine, of 
Flemish descent). He was so modest that he was 
actually unable to push himself (“se pous.ser^') 
when opportunity offered. He might easily have 
Wnn himself a recognized position as one of the 
Urst of living Frenchmen: his poetry was hailed 
with enthusiasm even in his lifetime; but he was a 
pxt'^ to that shyness which is more tormenting than 
iiny disease. He wanted to marry, but lie had to 
keep his mother, to whom he \vas so devoted that 
her ifeath acceleuuecl his. One cannot read his 
story without one’s heart bleeding. 

Jfle taught himself Greek and English. The 

1 L'Onibre dea Jour^y Calmaii-Lt'vy. 
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most evident infliience in his ciiliei woik is that 
of Biudfliiit, in his 1 ilci woik, that of Chmier. 
lie asjoc I itecl with the S>mbohsis, ind with several 
of them he founded the MtfiUfi lit J but he 

nevei belonj^ed to an) school 

During his lifetime he published two voUmes of 
verse An faiiiin cir 1 7 fi /an ft in 1893, artd Aux 
I lams (Ilf Vise i8;h Aflei his death the 
Mcicuie do 1 1 incc published, in 100 r, another 
collection of poems, I c Cluviot iW?y ind a vdumc 
of stones, Conti Sy in 1902 
'1 he majonty of our tianslitions are from the 
hrst volume Ihe second volume contains bis 
poignant tragedy, J^ilyphtnu^ the lync throes of 
his own despair Ihe rest of the book contains 
so many beautiful poems thit one does not know 
which to choose, indeed iti inslatoi with Samam’s 
books before him c in haidlyhclp tianshting the 
poems one by one as thev occui “Myrtil %t 
Rdcinone has bamain’s chaiactcustic note of 
iche 


“Myitilet Flit mom, nil nils du is luvhtrgprs, 

Se jtouibmvtnl <1 in IIkiIm ) n ciUsviigcrs, 

I t lout iiUMli V ml ui\ nil 1 ui\ uilt s ^ohs, 

1 1 flit aoloiindlc ti stiij 1 h ilis ins 
Or AfvOil IV nncii 1 lU 11 mt en jUix 
t oinnit il J tin in1 n u# mti 1 ns ton utjujt, 
n lit lint <U Statu son h i t( lU hg ks, 

J* ilpiti 1 tout i touj> ill foimts I ti ingi res , 

bt 1 1 iloiiljlo roiiili III 11 nss uiU des scins niis 

•1 ullit I uunm an In ui fii it sous ws donuts in^i alls 

b( ji a f tbsi Uu ujY>t la s li sou r a Ui >UUt d'cUoi?^ 

bt, gravt, il kfe i irtsst ct ks caic ^ tucoio ’ 
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Of such a lo\ci as Cb ulcb Gm nn o\it fu U that 
b<; w«s/dic )Onn^ U i> Ktal ovti a,, iiu “ I’lrt 
suprOme se smcuit,’ s iid Albeit S imam buch 
sensitiveness is hlvC con uniption lit wuthnty 
four when he died He had lutn tonnenttd by 
what he called “ l’in(|URliKh di Hit 11/ ind, like 
Rettd and Jamines, Ik h'ld letnrncd to Ronnn 
Catholicism 

Remy dc (louiniont i*^ nol 'sO nuifli a pod a a 
Jjrose-wiitei, and it is no o\ 4,j,t.iation to sij there 
ts none bettei in J lante Cjri immiiun, philolo^jist, 
entic, philosopher, no\clist, di imitist, hi^ ie iinmt, 
encjcloptcdic he is tlu Diddut of cm dtys 
Like Elysiie Kerliis and IHlrinc llennhon, he 
Ujsed to be classed an Anau hi f 
Adolphe Rcttc, too, was an Anaichiot in his 
prime He \\ is one ol tlu most combative of the 
Symbolists then Now, he is sine of Heaven 
Andre-rerdmand Hcrokl, besides bein< an e\ 
ccHent poet (a PicRaphiobte Symbolist), is a 
Ifeained Onentalist and a tianslatoi fiom tlie 
Gferman 

Pieirc Quillard is a (neck srhohr, an Onentahol, 
and a critic. Ho h is 10m nnod uioio 01 less i ith 
to the Painassun pio orl\ Mo 1 hiouded 111 

** hf'S mains ho V <1 n u jlh I 1 piiul ](4 
^ ^^Jidosomhu ] i\<)l <1 n ( m iliiillin )it 

PauhNapolcon Komnd ii a lomincc When 
was twenty he ran .iway fiom hu home .it 
Ncufchatel en-Biay, ainved in Paiu, and wrote 
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tliousands of verses which he afterwards destroyed . 
lie published a volume of biographies of future 
.;reat men, one of whom was himself. Conscious 
of being an Anarchist, he exiled himself to Brussels; 
an unnecessary expense, as he seems to have been 
considered harmless. In Brussels* however, he 
worked a little, the result being that whereas he 
had left Paris with five francs in his pocket, he 
returned with five francs ten centimes. When bis 
book, La Mort du Rhte^ came out in 1902, a 
banciuet was offered to him, and Rodin presided* 
His poetry is often wicked, but always inspired by 
high moral puipose. 

Fernand Gregh has been praised by Professor 
Faguet, but he is genuinely interesting. He has 
been Chevaher de la Lt'j^ion dUtonneur since 1906. 

Robert dc Souza is rather a theorist and a tech- 
nic lan than a poet. In his book Ln Polste populairc 
et Ic Lynsme scntlmefital he shows that the poetry 
of the Symbolists is “ popular ” like the folk-Song, 
in so far as it is what Wordsworth defined as “the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions/* where- 
as the planed and vainishcd verse of Gabriel Vicaif6 
(and Company) is aiiilicial. 

V^sc'ount Robei t tVlIumieres i^ known in Kng|ah 4 
by lus book IJIle el PhnipDc de Grande- 
fJVtercurc de France, 1904). He has translated 
Rwdyatd Kiphng. He is said to have been in- 

t ^ienced by Shelley; but he seems to owe morj to 
rust Haeckel. 

Henri Barbiisse, who is the editor of Je sais iout% 
has only published one volume of veise, Le^ 
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Pleiifeusi^ (FisqurllL, J895), a book full of the 
rliylhms of things 

Henry lkila)Ho v^cll known to I ondon andi 
ences as a dramatist Jft ij not U ss distinqin died 
ab a lync poet. Hib vci se is wci^btf'd with indolent 
sadness, a sadness so puuliuly Ins own that it 
stamps eveiy line he has wiittui as with a tiade 
rnaik He is the poet of wtanness. In Bataillc’s 
poems those three full stops now ^uch a common 
device, aie worth pages and pages ol dcsiiiption 
It seems as his von e f nled him, as if these things 
weie too sad to be said, a^ if woids ( ould not punt 
the heart’s dejcUion His strains hive a dying 
fall, 

VILbAOlX 

Thoie Hic lon§f cvLuingfi wlitn tlw liuiikts du, 

Aftei the t ons li uc ccime homo to j ( ich 
Tiny dio Vvitli tlu day s «lui, and Hit bin* tty 
Oi s'vnillow’^ site ph d on tho ivitd < lnu< b 
Then lilth lights to lU li tin ir dt itli uc lit, 

Tayois ol nuns in tlitir high built abode, 

And by the misty houbts 1 inttrns ttit 
Afar winds h isiinl} tht irny high road 
Xo hston to lh( n viil igo gnmitig told, 

The floweis, tint lovt tin pint win if they Wfie 
boin, 

Over then monininl Incuts tht ii ptt ds fold 
Tlien are tin Ji dits < \tingni h< d, wliile tin w >rii 
Familial Walls ptii b without t sj^ h, 
ikiSlly, us old, ni!ii>k wonn 11 du 

Pateine Bernchon, who has mimed Rimbauds 
iHster, and written the life and published the letters 
of that vagrom man, denies tlnirt he was ever an 
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(Uiduhibt, and tills himself a dtcadtnt His 
poems iiie liospitil sroncs, spasms of icfmcd mad 
ciHs of omliwiv “On cU imbule sui le 
(nitmu am ois n/lils^ ou bicn dans (Us Edens 
df > 'emmt o (.Li n uU 

, * I 0111 (li uninl m mdit (lout U tmsi v( In 

J'lquul kui 1( line 111 11 cm d ruins ( bii iqiuM,' , , " . . 

Allied Moitiofc vtas ,i S>mbolist m bis diama 
la J ihe iV A) tab 171 ( iSpo), but he has latterly 
dcjcitc d to classic ism iti hi 5 ti aj;cdy Mamts vatnui 
(1910) His volume of \ Cl se /r Itmple ^an^ Itioh^ 
(i90()) IS ( h iiattcti/ed, moslh, by i rout^h hewn 
style ucll suited to it lationnative Satanism 
111 > jolted \ CISC' seems bc^t 

‘ h \(imh u ([u mu ftiim i tu cuur 
Subtil (t ouiiu suit 1 mom, 

( n ft itilb I lilt iiu s % < 1 s iia )oui , ^ 

bit ‘All* U m ih(h oit niiu m '' 

M Us <|n cn d jnt d un ttl 
I ’list Wilt lilt (b Him SI (I cl 
1 11 c 111 (]mlt it inon liMtt 
Qu ( 11 i n 1 n mt 1 1 dt im 1 ] " 

built 1 u''\i( A Mo*'s appeiied m 190^^ 

>( ti NMiK h u oiild bt m nioi ibli it only foi the Jaff 
that It i\\ the rxiblit iiuui of this volunie> m 
Moitiei •, / Jl 1 /h \ ! /\ /tfa/i \y and of 

/m fto/1 t / pout lily 'Jhe ulfe 
tlf Plots IS, like the poems which compose 
If^icioiis foi Luvie “un )eu dc mots” is not 
jJtin, but an artful collocation of woid%~/^, 
poem Jlc loieij^n leader is moie likely to bO 
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fascinated by the ‘>nb''lanfe of tliesc poems^ iheir 
revelation of a new scnsibilU), the hbious thinkmj’^ 
of the most modem voision of a t>inf, tli.in h> 
ihoir inasKiy ot fomi but m In vie ihe |hhI is 
( oitibcd by tlie < 1 itu A boob ol (.iitumn lie lie, 
jWi>t puhlibhed^ MVcs // /o/^m//wv i//; tAf/ 

poHi^UCy sboiiM be stiubed in Mnijiimtion with 
PloUw la poiiii^K y by Ctcoi^ts 

Dubamel and Cliailes Vihb.n , tiicse tv^'o hook-*. 
Wiitten at opposite po](‘s, show the jiiestnt •'tale of 
French prosody. Dubnmcl and Vildiar champion 
the 7W V lihre; Lit' vie sees no ddfeiente between 
vets Ubres and piose, bnl he admits assonant e, an<i 
rejects several of tlie Painassi in inle* lie is pie- 
paring a new senes of feux c< Mois^ and we have 
the piivjlef:ie of fiis» piiniin^’ the tinee followin';; 
poems fiom it. Ihc first is i sample of the 
dramatic lyiics he wntes, as doci also AUietl 
Mortier ; 

, ri\ Di: sorrpp 

** Ch< ne, 1 1 oiilt / moi, |e uin tiistt, il t t t ud, 
ies restes <ln soupj t ^oul ( pais siu 1 1 n ippi , 
la musiqut* so tait, It*- histits sont hl.ii a<U, 

Fiiiquit tiule me ^i"nc* : inu'wnviitt mi 

Seconroz-moi, Ch< nt* il lo fauf, nuciitt/' 
oe tjUe (lex^'ins toipouis mtm <1 t ptui ml mu*, 

I© jsehs, p* sens to ^<ni .ivec tioj) <l ntiiUi 

<jue j'ai tout (l< p i-st ... ih’ j n Ki nioit (l.ins 1' urn* " 

Mais la tbumarife cidint, tpii soi)..,o u Dn ii mi qnoi, 
sons stoii chapoan couituv tit giut un ptu atliiit, 
les coutlts sur In tihle tt sih suit st -t doijits 
suce iiuUttiioiumoiiL dtj jutb s tl’i tit \i t* 
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I:PI(}IUMMR t»\ns mi goi^t de i/anthologib 

Qiu fern ]( })oui toj Ainoui, si tu iii c\n,uro ^ 
JHvi 11 )< t( bitii un lull bicn i lunsi, 

Tin <lf ti l(jri, I( titij (lojil 1< fioiibni s( Jmiissi 
lu tl ns 1 ui»i( ^ iiioiuli 

I mi \i ) t hmiiu, >M( 111 ins(U lirpinst, 

(11 1 1 1 < V uil clit/ ni(»i lui uitc] i iimlu 1 , 

oil, n iiuilUris 111, poiu toiiti i (ouii)tiisi 
ileu\ lolouibfefs, tl Irois losiLis ^ 

II 11 y i those nn monili, Anioin, it tt It into 
‘ qiu )( iilnst, i tt <ltniiii(l( , <li voiin, 

si ( on ( st li nioitii dc c( tt( (littduK 
(jiu !< nvt tU d<nou(i 


PA\‘:>AG]: LN. 

Sur dcs tirbrts (lut doio im ternel anlomne 
un < n pu^c Ilk aidciit s’llloii ( inlinmient. 

Dans un \ent iud* (t fort dt It miles toiubiUonu^lat 
tt lUs 1 tyons p< 'ants loinktnl du kinmmtnt 
liinpide tt monotone 

La vigne \ ierf;o pond dii h nit dts t olouu idos 
doit (lutkiiKS fdtb brists L,istul pits dts baSbiufe 
Dos lOsierjs tout (u lUius f,nmp(nt aux bdiistwlos 
ct dos ailnc*- taillts, pai desfus Ics clicuiius 
sc joigncnt cu arcadts 

tt 

Dkiinombrables pi.'coiis niinuiit ks coruiobo^ 
d un imueint palms qu’embrase le couch int. 

Des statuf s iiiutih is y d msent d uis dts mehes. 
Quelipu s paons font ti imci sur ks peiioini i>enchft its 
kur plunnigcs tiop nches, 
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En (lefi lit'ux si spreins, sous <lo si lifaux 
ties Otrea r.adieiix, aux calmos altiliulos, 

H© oontiuiient aaus iin, iinmuahles ol sa;.;(‘s, — 

— Mais reninu bimv(‘r.iii» di- la beatitude 
r^gne aur Ifuis xisu'^es. 

It would be wioni; to < all Lirvio a “Neo- 
Parnassian,” because, as vve luive secui, he does 
not subscribe in iota to the nictricfil doctrines of 
the Parnassians. Jlut there is a whole crowd of 
determined rhymesters who may filly be called 
“Neo-Parnassians,” not because they are slaves 
to the classical piosody, for some of them aie no 
more' bound by it than Litivre is,^ but because they 
have nothing new to say, and no personality to 
reveal. Scholars and gentlemen, no doubt; but 
poets, no. Type of these indefatigable aspirants 
was Augxiste Angellier (i848>i9ii), whose imagina- 
tive book on Burns has given some measure of 
publicity in this country to his dignified, discreet, 
and ordinary metrical compositions, of which the 
Clarendon Press has published some selections, 
including the following: 

** Les geraniums, les jildox, Ics cololnques?, 
lies lourds dahlias, ot les vu’oniqiies, 

Et les verges d’or, 


t . aoluellenieut la plupart dcs poi ti's qiii ‘ dounont 
dans Cla^iiique’ no s’accoimoodeiiL pas des anciennos 
r^Jgles, devemies servitudes, sans une multitude de com- 
proinis blessants pour la logique et dont I'liypocrisie purTilo 
laffe souriro."— UUHAMEL et Vildrac, Notes sm a 
f^hidduE poitiQue, 
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< IS i)t I 111 1 himius s Ills 1 sf nniteH^ 

1 1 I loi m In It u\ 1 1 HI 1< tl 1 1 [ ciH » 

Ou II I (l( n oil 

A.n (IIki s |»<Kfi\r <li im no inoic ndhnitUioU 
in this coiiiiUv til in i> voinli ikd to it lU I* 
but then IK rvei il pof t foi whom we have UOt 
b( ( n iblt to iind u « in tin intholoj»y who ate 
well woith the ihol iily .iltenlion ot the CLiiendoi^ 
Press » thouj^h, it ts tine, some of them vvtite more 
fianklv wicked vcise th tn Angolhei’b old book- 
wonn s dreams of adulterv 

Jhc 1 1 k of an antholo i t is h ird He Jias to 
w ide thioUrth an inteinnn ible wilderness o£ weeds 
xnd flowers, and he mu t be winded by hts sense (>f 
smtll if he would find flowers to transplant We 
have left the sunflowers tinding At the very 
tiiU of our wuidenn^s wi disiov^icd a frail lily 
flowei mg in the cold It v\ is too late to transplah/t 
It, but we can tell where it can be found, ''fbis 
white lih amon^ the d ifiodiK, or, to abandon 
sjmboli m, the ytliowbuks, is a stuely voUutie 
published m 1909, and pait of the seites 
Bibliophiles fintaisistc ’ It is a book 
I douzt I ijus pou? / r/j\ ind its author 
Th imas, the isthctc who his translated 
Symons^ Smic Thomas, as he says himsdf^ {«! 
peiveited (p 237), there is nothing itt 

his o>tpfonn<w(i> save love ^ 


J Ardnn '''’vuion*^, Arthur 

i.ta , I'w. 
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‘‘ ITu join, lisiiit <lini jx ni Tf it 

QiieWnf ni' \0!i (tH/il ilimltii pi n^n 
(> SI ]( nnt pi 1« 

Hit lots ]o s»"i 11 ion, tfii il 111 fit »l n iitu 
Si 11 t*st i)Oin mini, p Mil \i\n , j HO hIIiu 
^ Uonf misi fpi UTK b ti 

l-Ie makes art out of his everyd.iy life, etfoitless 
art, gossamer vcise, which scorns to lie saying 
ir'Avtfx, pet* 

** ,)t‘ voiidrus jmlu do < ( s li ik s 
Quo f<ut ton < oii»> soiipU tii tniuii int, 

Mai<i ollts soul SI Miiuhs 
Qu’cllos IK dun lit tpi nn nioiuf nt 

lit coniino lo limit cpn f iit 1 1 foinUe 
TiOistpiMlf (hiiito dans io \tnt, 

^ Cost un jil usii qti( loll if(u»]ll( 

Kt qui s’tll itc III iiK me inst uit. ’ 

Aa^ther excellent poet discoveied too late for 
among the ])oets translated is Tnstan 
(1874 — )- a painter by profes- 

but he IS a music lan as well, and has 
pU{)K$hed music of his own {Chan softs de ma 
A shoit play of his, Ja Didi^ne 
been acted llis hist collections 
of VOrse {Inlkh-fleurs and Sqnelcttes /hurts) aie out 
of print; SMhtrazadc and Ic I aht dc Canr aie 
pUDlished at f3.5o each by the Mckuic de Fiance 
SahMfas^ade is all Oiient ^ 

e 
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“ S(‘li<'h('r.aza(b, (lojmis luWle ans 
Quo 111 rarouics U*s lialivcrnes focriquo*^. 

'I'oM coit[)s tloii Otic mai}j;re cnmnic uiit* tiiqm*, 
’(\m iKv lout tTocliu, ta bouf’ho udeutuo 
ICt l<*s (liuvcuA 

Cm null* uiju toiifle <U‘ lis ; 

'I'.i junu jikIi'i iralulie ooniiiio uiu* pcdio 
Doll ( tn* jauTio ooiunio uu parchoinm ; 

'I’os 111 nii> j^iacKuiscs, los fiiios mains, 


Et ponrtant, Sdu'lu'ra^atlu* je to voin 
'Poujours joune ot jolie on iiioii rOve, 

Et la uiag'ie mystuuMisc do ta voix; 

Mo boroe four a tour dc tnstos'so ot do jote 
Hans quo jamaD lo oliaiJiie SI lonipo on sVhoVf*^ , ^ . 

The following poem, translalctl at Uie last 
moincnl, is from ScJuWratiade'. 

TFIE IJAITV NTOHT. 

Eoavo tho Iaun> alight ; 

Make tin* liie liaro 
With dying cedar houghs ; 

And twine amid thy liair, 

Sweet maiden mine, 

This liower. 

Leave the easement open 
To the delieate eve, 

So lliat the irised odour 

Of the orchard's almond-trees 

May (Jiiter with the water-jet's sad song. 


Ami till delicious dawn 
Ueturns to lay its tender burden 
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Oi rosy 1 loicl at lh> cas< nioiit, 

Let iiu Jov tliM Ilia hn niiiu 
TTnti] tlu ta 1 s f t thiu ( ^ 

Ai< Y lown 111 ( vif 1 t 

The most (h iia< tensth aoU ol Khn>,‘-o? is i 
sadness bieathini^ like an ilino l nnpuM pubic 
brew, as ui the lollov\in i poems from J t V ilct at 
Cwr 


SUR LL J*ONr NLUJ 

s<f 

Stir la pai ip< t Ru Pont Ncnl dc Pans 

ost a vuu\, lejai ictoiaU it p n m. 

Uu son ti s (lon\ <1 intomii s u In \c 
Dans la rnusu|nt dcj t 

L) rOvc nil hxtiau nioiuhi 1 ^ci till 
Vus Auti uil ou vtrs S uni Cloud, 

Uu p^cl oui piind im ^oujoii in bout 
J)t sou 111 

Jo rrve tt relh in\ lus nu ut( ur> il arioni 
Qin sont pussies ti } asset out 
Eu 1ms eoiM ts de ^riujus tt lobes tU velour 
hur le pout 

Je rtve a ceux qn uih iiilidili ttompat 
Et qiu out quitt d sesjK i s leiiis lits 
Pour so jeter d lus 1 eau jolie 

Du It ait dll X arai>et 

Je iCve. dans 1 air doi Notn Daiiio s i kve 
Et Henn-Quutro somit soul sin le \i( ux xiout 
Par oii belli s et ^jalauts s < n voiit , 

Je iti e 
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i>AMor)n 

i ] ii u ujioni U( duM <1111111 nioiiinil, 

I 1 1 I t K( <1U( \ HI ofll IH Ml ( UMltm 
Pi il I I Itn <l «l IMKH (Ml IkIh MlUlli 
\ I I ( ( Ml tiDi 11 (Ini (I* « iliu , 

f” n u il HI HU IK (hi) (juMnnionKul 
I 1 t H 1 H ({ I MM (HIM lUI lojMl Ull p 

IM (1 It (1 iiuom 11 lime qii MM jijomcnt, 

Mi^nioiinK, i\i / < n phts i ; 

Ni i( n\M\t/ p M los jiniiK tliirmmt*? 

A\(c uiK I HUM lu liouL d(* hins cils ; 
l*lu-<n (1 uiiouT lit (lurt <iuuuniom(Mt 
( Il I H 111 (1 HMOin 1 

Klnii’soj h IS llie to’icb and the mcduv^ahsnfl 
(IsIni'.oT was a ina^uiin of ilic middle ajges) taf 
the deh' ate in poc t whom ho celebrates in a 
dedu ation . 

“J(» vKiis VLFs \(ni% mon dui Plslvaru]), 

( fMiiiiu* un ]nuvi« V uht lU in'iiril ilejoii* 

Viiijt\(ls]i in ill tl IK llJ (Jill I im])t* ' 

Soils SI knit (la/ur it di soic . ’ 

) 

The women poets of Frame ought to 
anthology all to thcinselvcs (But Mrs. 0s?jiin4y 
would make a fuss) Besides the Cou^^KSiSli 
Noailles and (iciatd dTlouville, it would hnVi 
include, as stars of the fust magnititde, 
Delauie Maidriis, Mine Daugiicl, Kendo 
and llcldne Picard. These poetesses are 
with those of Ciermany. They leveal woman. To 
lead then woiks is lijce being Pans with the god" 
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desseb taking then \eils" off before one What 
liinglish poetess would date to wutc such a fine 
poeiTia^ Lulic Del uue JMaidius wiote ni “Refusal'’* 
(to be a jnothci)^ hv(i>one, sa> ^ this poetess, 
**porto son sexe ainsi c|iiiine bete cachce" But 
the women poets of hiancc tuin this boast to the 
bght, as they have a pcifec t in hi to do, if living 
jmetiy tomes of u 

Of Renee Vivien one daic not spc.ik She was 
Anglo-Amci K an, bom in the United States 
ip 1877* ^ Hei love pocni'., vvhn h ait cvquisitc, aie 
addresses to women She wa^ the le incai nation 
of Sappho. 

Bot one m<iy speak at gieitci hngtli of Utltne 
WOard (1878- ), not bet ui e she has been piaiscd 

by Professor Fagu^t and ciownetl by the A(adi'mie 
but bet lusc litr worls, in spite of its 
(tudauousness (she is piobibh not lonscious that 
It is audacious) is absolutely be.ilthy, and, in the 
best sense of the teim, rha'-le Her hist book, 
hitrnel^ begins with “Le Potinc dr la 
!Fiile,” siuely the most illuminating song of 
that has cvti been wiitten 

“ KUo ni( Ur i 1 1 oIm bl in< Ik 
M po>n i, ] oin 1 ( ni)> iutik r, 

Uu( vtutiiM in I li ui< Ik , 
d h'‘ 1 '■’d ‘un« 

Ohe ot two poems will give sonit idea of the 
<;;hahin of this book 




^ Hun^onsy i i rjudk 
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LL IhOUliLJii 

Ah ’ 1 11 sc / inoi hcTcci n on nu liiblc K\c, 

Jt i jjs d nil aiitH Ji?i sc \ c hi in i 1 1 nit , 

i t li luut cst iiu''i (luimt tvcist <1 t 

Lt It colonihc au IjokI di so i md sc souh vc . 

II scmlh qiu ]i \ ^ dui nii bihliqnc join^ 

Ides ilic vf iix soul p iicils iu\ V ip lu 1 dll i mil line, 
Cell mu dc Sion qui cliinU <iuis nion uuo, 

J’ai br(\U del pulmos ct rtspiK 1 unoiu 

.1 11 cn \ CIS Us bois jjoui r icillii h -• losts 
1 1 ]iour ell obtcim U (ctm dii bic|i iinn . . 

J ii com])iis, lu piss ml diiis U vciif cnilamuic , 

Qiic Ic d( sir cst mfii sur mes kvres c closes 

Mon me c tut ainsi qui dii cnstal bnsc, 

J 11 suppln 1 1 \io cn pUni int sur 1 1 terie, 

Aux arbios, uix luissc lUx, 1 1 < mbie soliWiie, 

) u tUmandc tool bis lo secret du buscr 

Lc \ r iiitoTftp 1 ( tl iit sc 1 il nicer Ic s c loche*>, 

Toutc 1 ocUuj dc Pique < tut >iu l(s clicinins, 
hos inugiK ts out loll 1 1 1 lane lu ui dc nu s mains, 
lit )’ 11 sii (pic les temps dc incs noces soiit pioche » 

Ic vciix Slide, Lt son, siii,-,lot(i dins 1 iii doiix, 

Oh < < ’( st troji de hoiihcni, tiop d udeiii, trop 
Mes ye iix on I i lonin s de U iiis nouvi lU s larnios, 

\ ous nc [loiu ( / non cn n 

UoiguezTOUB , . » 

11 1)1 SIR I) \IMHi 

hi d sii d inmi passo sui imkvie, 

1; mioui est si lent 

Jt sens dans nn chan dc d uumc e t de fie vro 
Mille aigaillons d or 
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Om, iL'sUn^ iiMtis ui loUj' ouUk tKdt 
1 1 It Inssoii lou, 

T )ut tt qni vent hu n tonl rp qm ]>( 'ss tU 
J t ut tt jui vtiit tout 

1*1( met tl iutiiii sous 1 1 iiuio imiut iisi , 

^Jitmblci dt 1 ouht ui 
Mounr de t h if n m, il ai < Itui , « I si lent t 
I + ti won uu ea 111 

Oil * le Hull mil t}u on lilou ] iliut 1 oiuLit, 

0 sons iiKouiius ’ 

XjO dtbii mil (roit, k vouloii qui soinlin 
Liitie tits bids nil 

Lt le 1 uiii coniioux 1 1 li 1 tile fi vii 
Au\ bull nils >iu\ tl 0 !, 
ijtlatloiuel vit tlUdoiitt k\ie 

1 imoui tsi SI lent 

L Instant Lteinel” is the he iris stoiy fiist 
virgin longings, then lovt 

quaiul |C vous u \u, jt uis li innonieude 
3b sms lonrdt, ji n o, 1 1 1 it uilt , soyt list , 

Kitbecoinmt tin lusein eliii„ dt nunelin 
d ai l6 gi nid d sii tl tre el tie m uigti tin j nn, 

1)0 ni'abitlio III niilitu d unt < piisseui du losts 
Bt dc tout i ous tlomit i i nu ]> iiipu n s r lost h 

All! le ^ui IV It niisi qiit ton 1 in in inn , 

^ Hus pe mil doitur qiit liiobt dt n 

Si hei following bool ^ Its I nsqia s, she bings 
^Ofigia of max nag e 

iProbably Jean de (jouiniont goes too far when 
he that ail tl Lie poetry is> senbual, and even 
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sexual* Ihit I's not true of English poetiy. 
English poets hive found it possible to write 
poetiy u ith then br tins ind not with their genitals 
rOf couise the hiench riitie ini^ht uige Is that 
if^ue poetiy 0 lUit the stxteintnt is partly truc^ 
of conteni])or iiy 1 rench pocti>, and e^peeially of 
th It put of It which IS written b> women Tbfc 
Countess de Noiille^, Mine Eauguet, and some 
other Fiencli poete->ses nn^ ht be classed as 
“hiuolu ^ poets, but the teiin would be mislead** 
mg It IS tiue th It they know nituic intimately, 
and they le cicite hi intis Jammes, but they talk 
to nature ju t is they would tilk to a lover They 
identify themselves with nifiiie, they lose them- 
selves in It, just a» a worn in who loves wildly loseii 
herself in hci lovri lake this passage fiom 
Helene 1 icard 


‘ On ])leuic IcntcuKiit sou me diiu son- &nic 

I Ion Cot uiiL paiivu iint i } auvie lannie .* 

I I imis on Nol( oil luit on inivu, on 8 enfuit, 
Dan vs hi IS I nl s c ii v niv imv 1 1 unit 

On s 1)1 Iv 111 11 11 1 It, foi t 1 1 oiidi , 

On sv lit 1 itti 111 sid ui lit itsdu inondo, 
Outstaihu <ritslll(iir on cst Iliu, on cst dlOU) 
A plnn soil oulntk niiscknelbku 
A]n s i\ 11 luiill Ills omi <1 lisoiti, 

H ]>o I U \ t t I IV \ I L 1 1 moil, 

1 1 j 111 ( h 1 1 1 li n * in I il luntiltusor, 

O hi urn iPitm n tint | i , qu ini) rik > 


I On jttiit ( nist ttti qm louti vi in jotsn u t 
U stMulli ivpusbion dun vtit <k disir phySMjUW, 

'l^iliispos tllo (vtilk cn 11)115 1 s mi^ts qm Font Mi 
tiaibe ' M\ sis dmiotid h\ p ID • 

^ lilt lovei s 
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This patitheiMB i nowlieit inoit pisaionue 
beautiful than in the \eise of Ivl uic Uaut^uct 
(i 860 -—), 1 poetcs \\]io lives in the Vob^ts moun- 
tains. IVom MU h a line as 

** UiK oilcul (k h t il \ I ut( 1 ni III ( M * 

one might know that she liul lived at the lu lit of 
^lautie all her life lUit is it nitnie oi ftipinmt 
PUliendet which snij^s in such Ii»icj» is these 

“ Et ties 1 ulhs t )i t il >ut1 uus d luunilil 
Mont lu lit uiv I \n uiu 0 I m (k juii Uti 

Oi in this apO'»tiophe to the se i 

“ Vieiuls moi }t sms 1 1 )i, \oia uus hr is oavais 
Et moil (01 \y ten hi in tit oiu h* rk d I 
A les b u tis tu j loin Is mUiis uicnt otkiL ^ 

Thme IS a masculine violence m her verse 

Aimon-s k teiidie Avul ouvi ml Its piiiiH m ic 
1 >0 s( s h iisci s d iiir iits , 

Aiinous 1 1 U SI 1 nud r|ui pi so sni 1 1 toru 
Anisi q\i uu c )\i d miant , 

Jb’nttonmc sinsinl if li mhli qni (liiKillc 
JkH j^l in I ill ll II 111! 

(|Ui, nii urliit li ( III in ( I unit nullis 
Coiiinic ll 1 nt dis i u ms 


* ClatU% Saubot 
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Aimou'i tout lie la vie, adorona jiisqu’uux larmca 
Ij’amoiir iny.sti rienx, 

Obussous nil rito ou le ib sir s’ucbarne, 

(’oiuiiie au gcste d’uii dioii. 

Ne soyojis jdus ndiii qui reciile ol se caulic 
Kt, d’aviiiice vainru, 

Ciiiint d'.ijuiei, do <onllrir, do cKer : e’eat nn lacbe^ 
II n'aiiia point vocu.” 

There ib a famous sonnet of Verhaeren^s which 
paints pigs rooting up a muck-heap, while the sun 
makes the liquid on their Hanks shine like roses. 
Marie Dauguet can be equally realistic: 

AUnoKK 

Dans I’oUlde nuitoiiso oiiror Iin ba'iifa s'obrouent, 
Ktirewl louideiiioni lours irioiubres eiigourdis, 
l!i'’‘voi]los tout a ooup par ui* coq ijui s’eijroue 
i<it dont le cri btnduut aomblo uu poignard brand! ; 

Trenipo d’iiubo, doliora, lo fuinior re^plendit 
Coiilre un inur dolabti qu’iiiio lucarnc troue, 
runni des bois pourna, dos soes, des vituUc» 

Et lauco vijr» lo ciel dos parfuiiis attiodis. 

^ Vrnanl uuc oourio ouverto au toil do mousse, 

<^u’omplit uu vibronuut uungou\ d'omlu'c rousse^ 

Dll piiriu, noil’ broiaid, sVlalo lumoiror, 

Ou fonilliMit dll groin aoliveuumt los pores, 

Et dans la jiaille luunulo et qidils out lahoiir<^‘e 
i.iO soloil laigenioiit vaiitro sii ohaii pourprood 


> Var VA moiiry Merouro, iDOti. 
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Of her last book {Les Pastorales^ Saosot, 1911) 
Jean de CJourmont says: “ La poetesse nc sc lance 
pas vers la nature, die souvre \ die, avcc Ic dosir 
p’dtre violentee par son rnystcre.” “ Evening 
Seizes her/* he says, “like an embrace 

“Tout On (‘iiUnul I’liuu^oii hnletur, 

La teiTO bcnsuclle ol lour-U* palj)itgi, 

^ Quo IV'tnoi dos pollens locouds eutliousiabnu*. 

Ma levre est appuy<'c .'1 la l«'Vic des dicux, 

Tout s’epaiU’lic, iiivineiblf, envaliihsant les cii'U\, 
line odeiii do baibois, d’etreintes et do bpabiiicb.” 

Movements and manifestos succeed eacli other 
in Finance, A school becomes decrepit; the young 
bloods who first blazoned its piogramme become, 
in J^heir turn, “chers maitres,” rich (for poetiy, not 
being gagged, pays in France), petted, spoilt, 
engrossed by social engagements; and wliilc they 
rest on their laurels a new generation raises the 
Standard of revolt, and flaunts the same flaming 
extravagance as their elders did in their gieen 
days. Symbolism, which killed Parnassianisin, 
which killed Romanticism, which killed starched 
inanity on stilts, is not, as r^cme tnimlu^^ ciuitc 
de;^ yet; nor did the absurd counter- movements 
of the Hcole romane^ Ifumanisut^ Integral etc,, 
weaken it; bul theic is, at this moment, a new 
manij^Station whitli, while not entiiely hostile to 
^yihbolism (indeed dutiful and gratclul to it in 
iiaatiy respects), is yet in substance an absolutely 
di^erent thing, and uses metres which are a further 
development of the vers Uhre, This is the woik 
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of the i>( h )ol of poclb known “le groupe de 
TAbba) c ” 

In no conneclion whatever with this gioup stands 
Andie Spiio H( is i ni in of npe jcaia, while the 
Abbey poets iic dl fl iinbo> int bo^s And yet he 
has so m inv iioinls of conlatt with them that one 
iS lcin])tc(l to lan^c him alon^ with them 

lie lb full of the bfiint of Niet/ (he, but Jus cult 
lb th It of the bod\ luoie Ih in of the biain In thiS 
he 1 nc uei to Wilt Whitman than the ceieht^l 
Abb( V gioup 111 Kc/s lc\ Routes absu>dcs he 
bing > 

“All* ) ujiuius nu(r, din ] nlinuiaut, 

On be nil 01] s i\ill 1 I i i 1 1 dt viicssi , 

A\cc dt i i Iitvt u\ ] hi 1 hvdit 

I 11 1)( III coi [) , qni i ( iiondlc dc\ int ha im nio, 

H qiii s ut Iki, (t <)ui jitaiio^ ut (tqm bolt dill 

\h ! 1 imiLi us uinii uiu luiina tnti uinc, 

Dont ks soluh s ] n. Is si bint dm iii\ iiiontaguos 

Te sins ilu/ iiioi, ihc7 vinis 

Ibn hniim, qui soil iiiUeihoht qu uu sexe 

Qut Ic in iitu ^ ud ui logis ]»oui 1 1 ( ut isi 

Um ft mine qiu ilioisisst tl sou ]oni it son liinucj 

I I qn il litdk i oiiisiuvic tt dt lnut( lutti 
I tui h( 

I 1 <pn nt n< n ik < i In ’ 

ills ihvthms hue i phoneti basi>, foi be»ts a 
piactit il phonctK i<iu, ind has woiketl in the labo- 
lalory of the Abbt Kousselot lie is a Socialist^ 
tubunc ot the people, motunmg the tragic 
of then life 
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J’ai vu <Ics cotps dVin'.ints lUs ]> u dc \u ill.ud^» 
J'<ii vu lo \Hitu I'll do inosliliuis li*nto-> , 

J’ai vu doi torujiu * ml d< •• u un i it d( s )(ni( lu 
I>Oo aViH t*‘ , I U lf>ii ,d i»mu( , di ( tint , 
idouit 

It was Rene uiu, in founded tin* 

pbalanstoiy callcil ‘Min* \1)])f y ’ Oiiu i pliril 
atisiertans are (Jeoi >ci Dulunnl, Jnles Komams, 
and Charles Vjlch.ic. Theie weic .ilso p.imteis, 
musicians, and scnlptois. 'I'he A)>l)ey was situated 
at Crtiteil, a hamlet twenty kdomeiics distant fiom 
l^aris^ The old binldini* was the heait of a Kieat 
^mantle park whicli had been liiowin^ luisute foi 
seven luxuriant ycais. All wteds, all shuibs, all 
saplings doui ished t;reonlyin ton* lung confraternity. 
Toe artists had installed a piint.ng-pi(‘ss in their 
abode, and they intended to cam then livelihood 
by publishing the woiks of ait they pnnttd with 
their own hands. In 1908 they published what 
future times will [icrlnips regaid as one of (hr 
first great poems ot the tweniictli ccntuiy La I a 
by J ules Romams. 

The Abbey lasted fourteen months. The ma- 
terial results were disastioLis. The expense* wetr 
relatively conbiderablc -^the profits, ml. The 
enterprise had to be abandoned. The phalan 
stedans delibeiatcd whether they should blow 
theniseives into the an together with the house, 
but they could not come to a derision. The 
^*|ibbatiaux” chensh a tenacious memory of the 
last winter, which was heroic. 

' The moral lesults were aiipieciable. There was 
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much deri«;ion, but also some interest shown in 
these young artists who had attempted to live as 
fjce men, nitistb and artisans at once. And they 
aic still handed togethci, fighting f(,r common 
ideals of ail. They liave numerous afiinities ; but 
ca< h oni' s1n\es (kecjnng that mclividuahsni w)biich 
distinguished the symbolists') to cxpiesshis personal 
vision of the woild. 

After hesitation, investigation, and an inter* 
mittent use of the tjcjs hb>e and the classical 
alexanchine, they have all rallied round the vers 
//he, though each of them tries to institute a 
personal rhythm. 

In absolute Contradiction to the partisans of 
“Part local'’ (Heimatskimst), they demand an art 
of univeisal significance. lake Alfred Mombeit in 
(Germany, they are ‘'cosmic impressionists.” The 
earth is only a province of the woild, humanity is 
one long, Listing c^ry. They dare to say, proudly, 
that the aim of the inonist world is: lyric emotion I 
For them, the poet is the beautiful, powerful voice 
which raises all foreheads heavenwards, dilates 
chests, and leads the universal chorus. They do 
not believe in God, they do not believe in gods, 
but they are drunk with divinity. The poet’s 
mission is to point out the vestiges of divinity. 

Jules Komains has written a long poem on “ Le 
IVlctiopolitain”’ (as “the Tube” is called in ^aris). 
It holds one breathless. In this poet at all events 
rve have something absolutely new. 

The year 1910 has brought several new poets^O 

^ iJeu'o Mercure de Franco, 1910. 
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the fore. Edmond Rorher’s Le Manie<n{ du 
is a {<ood book, ^fcrc is a poem culled from It : 

' J.OVK THMM Abb. 

iK'Him no sin/d<* love Um*!!! all, 

|j' Hut not tln'ir soul tluil is u wile, it "mi, 

A flower, ii I’urliu'; lilibon ; nor i’o\‘ tin m 
Homl out Ihy soul lu licyoinbiecaU. 

Force tlieiu with love that to UinvlKxly eliu"s. 

And winds around those swollen fruits ol' theirs, 

And to that solt and curvin'; slicll repairs, 

The source of joy whence all thy sorrow sju injcs. 

Yea, love them tor their burninj:; trevsses’ sahe, 

And for their deep eyes molting with desire , . . 
Women are flowers risen fair from mire, 

Which our jinstere di‘)i;/hl may stoo)) to IiivmIc, 

'J'hey fill thy life with sorrows < \er fresh; 

They arc Ktornal beauty passin" through 
^liy visions ; tliey are Haring torches who 
Illume thco — and the iiiibcries of thy flesh. 

A fitting conclusion to this anthology would be 
an extract from another book published in 1910, 
Edmond Gojon’s Lc Visage penchd (Fasqucllc). 
He has a poem called “The Voice of the Men 
To-day”: 

' Now, while the time to future dawniugs raees, 

We hail the rising sun with triumph wild : 

Hocked by^ the wind that beats our non braces 
^ore brittle than the irlaythiugs of a child. 

^ Cods w'e will bo, still higher, higher flying, 

And winnow space until the welkin pants, 

UttUI tire globe of earth beneath us lying 
Xxioks like a pendent apple swanned with ants. 
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Oiii tliJilit 1ln1 fini w 'luM on liom us, wf» mvtor: 

S nnltin j, in In li If nm to oiu nn^uu^ pinlK'U, 

W ( ht II f»ui Fiintoi In 111 Ik i< f i t uid fnst»l, 

Anil ni o n i /\ i \ ill w d i iIk unnl 


\iiil h'l I hull ( 1 \i I. n ( I I Min 
W it') I I ( 1 H I 111 1 1 < iln; 

1 nil II v/i 1 li lu I I uni wiMi s itw untuHlg 

Ijik I II 1 tin Ml Ii II I 111 oi lIji ni Avc sail 


Thni, whilt lim^nu of lull the tenniig 

Of tin lUMoJ iti iir ])> stulihoin ininil, 

Oni vutoiy is ohm i ;uui |noclaniin; 

T lit‘ ni vji stj of I nth uul of nunKiuil” 


France decaying^ Fiance is seething \^ith yo 
I isten to the hurlhen of inothei 1910 poem ( 1*4 
Bonetti’s Les Or^uctl*^ Sinsot) 



( nmni(» los aijflu 
Qni vonf do somnnt ui 

Ivic d’a/ni, ivif d’ospan*, 

Moi, 1' itii ml (U ^ 1 uno^ 1 1* s, 

Sail*! m V s dn , 1oii]oins 10 pasie 
j\ Vtint U s hoUf.< s (h*s c ili s 

Olu » Obatitous t ha jvlaine est laige 
Le soUmI Tit d ms h in itia 
d/i s loutils SO) fitis battnit J(t 
tSiu ht OKiud* /outt tin 


Mank igj 3 


J. niTHftLL 



NOTE. 


The publishers and the translator are grateful to the 
French poets and their publishers for their generous 
liUth^mations to publish these translations of copyright 
pOefttS* Special thanks must be given to Monsieur 
Alfted Vallette, the Director of the Mercure de FrancCt 
who owns nearly all the best poetry published in France 
during the last twenty-five years ; but for his assistance 
(t not have been possible to publish either this 
its companion. Contemporary Belgian Poetry, 
Verlaine is not included, because a volume in the 
^Canterbury Poets’* Series is already devoted to him. 
Tristan Corbi^re, essentially a contemporary poet in 
spitp of hU date, I have found untranslatable. I had 
obtained authorizations to translate Maurice Magre and 
Vivien; but, though 1 admire both, I have, in the 
end* thought it best to reserve my translations of their 
private circulation. For other Bowdlerizalions 
ajhd deletjons the publishers and thtir editor are re- 
epoftslWe. 
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As to the spfirit which has moved my selection, let me 
quote from Synge’s Preface to his Poetm and Transia- 
to me the most vital thing in recent English 
criticism . ^ 

‘ . thf ^Uon% thtni^'i of hji ate needed in 

aho, to show that what is exalted^ o? tender^ is wt PHtitiit 
hy feeble blood. It may almoH be said that before veft^ 
tan be human a^atn it must learn ti be brufall* 

I H. 


CORRECTIONS 
p 1H4, 1 1&, ra> , r. ad thy. 
p 14Si i« i^oodon, wooded. 
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THE (,K<)wrfi OF Tin: con. 

BuPNIN(J gold, niul light ; 

by the same toktn • trumpet doiuishes ’ 

Blonary joy 

to the 5)r(jfU of oblivion. 

Hut better far, the Unis of shade 

ihe life of lines in silence, 

woman’s eyes and their fire wells, 

^renity’s full, speechless sun, 
inclining, grace and tears, 
all that beguiles, 
theft honey, and absinthe also 

Instants drowned m duam, 

that dies, but Itugthens as it dies, 

^ u ^Sr of sighs, 

^nd the delight when dream has built. 

If the mind is lucid, and can build the mighty love, 
eveft unto swooning, 
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a look, a settling hand, 

and the whole edifice falls in an avalanche. 

Between his birth and death, si man on earth, 
amid the mighty coveting and all the powers, 
raising more high with every day his cup of &oul, 
if he I an hear the question further, before all, 
and make a frontier recede, 
may say I was the growth of a gt>d. 


THE GOD. 

If thou art a collecting-place, 
a place in space where all things 
are w^ont to meet 
for knowledge and to fructify, 
living a heart’s offensive life, 
if ihou hast taken to thee all ideas, 
those, young, which step together like a thousand 
men 

clashing cymbals, 

and those which, undecided yet, are lost 
in those which are serene and spread th^mselvtd 
like streams in lime, 

that also which a man who lived alone al)andOil^d» 
so great that it obstructs our highest doors, 
so tragic, great, and heavy on our shoulders ^ 
that none of us has had the strength to move it yet^ 

if thou hast known all shocks and impulses, o 
all looks, all coveting of hands, 
contagion oyire, and blood, and words. 
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and if fionietime<i thou sawesl, lighting; all men's ejes, 
the crown emblazoned high on blandaids 
in clash of wt apons, m a rocket of cncs, 

if thou art centre unto vorlict b 
whereinlo rush pell mcll, 

rejoicing endlessly becau'.c they blend with thine, 
the world's pulsations, 

^ if thou stifliccst to he all .it once, 

^ all that is, and stirs, and strives to be, 
if he who is thyself and truest ol all 
adds to all this 
desire still to be moie, 

desire boin of thyself, of liiin who commands 
»aU strangers come from vasts of space 
for the communion of thy mind and blood, 
and to shake themselves unto thy semblance, 

if thou sufficest to be thus sometimes, 
this present a vast future rumbles in, 

O thou who art come already from all the dead, 

and if, from being so much, 

thou movest thyself to the point of being suddenly, 

< born from thy depths, 

the invasion, from stage to stage, 
of a strange birth in columns of flames, 
t|0 the point of being but this marvellous pang 
which digs a vacuum below Ihy heart, 
this laugh, born of thy throat’s ecstatic aching, 
if thou wert coini'ielled, 
in order from the stifling to be free, 

■ to utter a great cry, 
p then, at that instant, enjoying in one flash 
the swift perception of thy godhead, 
thyself shalt be the god. 
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RELIGION. 

The humiliation with love, 
the contrition and the haircloth, 
but one must be in a state of grace, 
one must not know with the torehead. 


Fervour ! There have been days when thou 
burned, 

like an altar on the days of festival 
with darning gold beneath its candle-forest* 

Old need ol worshipping more high than men. 

1 here have been days wlien in thy own despite 
knees have yielded. 

TJut poor man walking with joined handsy with 
that ^stir, , 'A ' 

— and in thine eyes this radiance of the Msigi,— 
poor man, where wilt thou fall upon thy knees, 
for prayer and psalm ? 

In temples 

(upon the flag.?, along the walls, 
in the night-lamps, even to the roofs), 
abandoned soul is languishing with the absenit:e 
of One departed having left no trace . . • . \,s;' 


In temples, this weariness ! 


With what shalt thou fill up this mighty void 
poor man come here, ^ 

bearing more love than they in legends bore# ' 
to make here, ah ! what furious otlering, 
and who hast met none but thyself, 
iced as it were, and shrivelled ? 
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(j 1 pth, and tables of the I ivi, 
books, so m my I oi ks • 

I ut your b inds arc f illen, 
your lit ul is slial iiij. , 
with inert dulity , 

O the poweiIcs-*nes'’ of the ht, 
in s{)itc of Uu industuuu 1 run, 

C) the artifice it c\c-ry btst 
And no god any 1 inijei for tlu [>ncc of a straligcin 


T?hou must then y thy h c in qi t st 

1 liou must then - j o thtwmt’^ this nujuittu le, 

under the wtit ht of this dmnl ncs-) 

and this dense solitude , 

lor all IS groping, sti ui{^c 1 1 11, 

for all u onh ter dtnty m I ill is >nl) possible 


And yet till xvvxlining 

<8UU full of si t ] , str u hing It t If 

With the 1 m ccnlui), thi t ont of living, 
keen 

This polUn < v(.i tlif lu t nniuife <^1 k 1 1 
This masculine m ti n al! the e move ment , 
for this unlimited ilesipn 
AU these nativitiC'. tint none liad j roplicsied 
All iiiovi s All is ispiriii^ 

ITi^ery man belorc Inm lias llu man that he would be 
A HCl/ing gesture reaches out with time 


And yet 

lh«j *toUdarity of the woild s presences 
*^wert thou not ganng, with ill thine tjes, at the 
stavs. 
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IlfiNRI BaKBUSSE. 


that nipht of loveliness thy mouth spake lovc?*-^ 

O cert.urrty obscure * 

bonjclhing is everywhere that none has said. 

Thou canst not seize on any of it, 
although thy soul desire it, with thine eyes, 
noi with thy hands, nor with thy mind , 
thou comesL near it and depaitcst from it ; 
it IS beside thee, thou will seize it soon, 
thy life stops that it may let it live, 
and It IS over, it is gone. 

Something is everywhere which goes before, whl^ 
grows,. 

something which fiuctihcs in this thy present. 


HENRI BARBUSSE. 

1874 — * 

ItlE SEMrSTRKSS. 

On the rain a glint of day . . , 

'I he blue and yellow sun 
Ihnus on the suburbs one 
Beam through the showers gray. 

In the workshop stingy of light 
Sewing she sits in the gloom, 
But she feels, beyond the room, 
The rc^mbow growing bright. 
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AnH when it chines without hmjl 
On the hou-ics da/zlcd by 
The rain's sweet rays, a shy 
Song slic hums to hymn it, 


Chanting Tune’s vast expanse. 

The Futuic \ ague and bland . . . 
Her eyes smile on herTiand, 

She believes in her romance. 


And in beauty that amazes. 

And peace for the human race, 
She feels herself beyond space, 
Her lips to the light she raises. 


Workshop whistles are blown 
Home, with the evening’s crap( 
Around her wistful shape. 
Singing she goes to her own. 


Threading by carriage and cart 
The listless wayfarers loud. 
She is alone in the crowd. 
Because of the song in her heart 


Full of impossible things, 

Home to her simple repast, 
Wildered with e>es downcast. 
While the music hid in hei sings. 
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Henrv Bataille 


HENRY BATAILLE 

1872 — , 


TITL AIONTII 01 DAIsrP, 

I HA\r been w itchmfj throuj h pic) window 
Ihis cvtoiHE; filling Sontf one is a<>uay 

Alonj.^ tilt ditches filled with autumn lain*} ^ « . 

0 wc'iiicd windcrci upon thy w ly 

At the dusk hour when shtpherds Unve the hjU, 
llnsten • 1 he <U)or> are closedj 110 hres burn 

In Ian<ls where thou rr tuiiK d sick md ehilh 

1 mptv th< lnj.liroad is, uid the luceriu 

Sounds fu away faint with disc our iQenieht . . 

Ohistcn the oUl lumbeiifi cirt ht^c blown 
'Ihfii lanteuis c ut It i^ the mtumn, bc*nt 

And £;ont lo U(i>ovei the cold he nth stone 
Autumn 1 siUj^nu in the deul Miie hoots * - » 
It IS the h >ui wh< n corpses on the flootl, 
Dieiinily lloitinj;, feel in then white blood 
The fjist (Cfld ri «u fiom the iivei s roots, 

And ji;odown to (he derp ind dielteimg mu(t 


1 ni: I (niNiAiN oi pjiy. 

Wk have our tears This is griefs anodyrt^, 

To know that tears a many ire in »Lorc, 

And hearts did know them faithful, even before 
All dreams had faded lo the first of mine 
My wistful mother >did “ How many jnore?’^ 
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We hAve our reus 1 mjstcry that is jjajt 
Our falhommi^ Clnld, Iu)vv 1 pity thee 
To see tliCf waste th( ni loohshly and liist, 
And with no ft u of up the la t ’ 

Yet Xh\% IS worth htnii; jpi udt d /( il >u 1> ’ 


No, not the rtovitrs, no, not the smnracr will 
^ tenderly (onsolc lu, only they 
They soothed us >ouni’, md they tonsole us still, 
Faithful and vi^il ml so iuan> a da> , 

Ahd inward wtep whtn t>e no more will fill. 


I KMNS 

trains dremi in tlu dew h»r houis outude 

5 be Stations, then umno u, ainl itt , nid t^lidc 
love the wet tiain^- pas inc» Ihrou >h tlu fic-ld , 
l^g cmavans u( all the counti) }itltU , 

that sU‘<‘p in iliL hunting , and the tr un 
With tarpaulin < lo ik <\o unsl thi* r.uu . 
ttens of bullocks bellownu; as they piss 
ihtin when they wt ri boin, and sintl it a ijra ^ , 
AU |r^cy camaiit • 1 > e >hiu and waiin, 
sHcnce fjhttt'*’^ throuijh the j>eltiiii*^ storm, 
;Isieir inscriptions laded, and the.ir ce>ld, 
ri'<TOl!3(WW& . . . the sunendt red re t they hold . 

lantcin^ win u the nioiuint; conv s 
the sTcci)y cnj^ine* putts and hums ’ . . . 
‘^tUns up the blind, and pulls it back . . 
(ihtet where the i;rass throws by the track 
,burt)S . . . carnages where nothing stirs, 
ir« yon can heai the breath of passengeis 
bke-veilcj^ lamps that palpitate . the tram 



TO 


Paterne Blrrichon. 


That crosses us and tells us of its pain, 

While wc in corners brood, and wonder why 
We hear it still when it has echoed by 
And the green halt whcie you can hear the quails, 
With their sad, solitary note and rads 
Blocked, while a whidle sounds and butters clasbi 
And regular signals thiough the darkness flash » * ♦ 
Mysterious calls we cannot conipichend . . . 

And, after being cradled without end 
In jolts the listless soul i& broken in, 

The snorting cntrince, with a brazen dm, 

Of the train bounding onwards as to joys 
In the great cities full of buz/ing noise 1 
And here refracted is the chaste, white beam, 
Which led me through the world from dream to 

0 infinite rails under the moonlight cold, 

To whom my heart its bitterness has told 
In all the partings unto which it yields 

1 love the wet trains paSMiig through the fields. 


PATERNE BERRICHON, 

1855 — ♦ 


TO SThlTIANE MALLARMfi. 

Idfai monument of cordial dreams, 

The Poem, to its mystery’s supreme singer, 
fs a miraculous pool where spirits linger 
To quench Uieir fieiy thiist with diamond g}eam$> 



PATI RNJ- BfcRRICIION. 1 I 

Srturt^K, colour*?, pet fumes, forms fire in a mcsli, 

And soar above the hour’s bitter Inse, 

Projecting through the music thrilling spact 
Procession'll altars l?r the >ong grown Htsh 

Qod, who the min created, ht cuneeiic^. 

And hkc a flower his uchitecturc heaics 

0*ier strophic walls illumed with stained gUss 
words, 

And, with his visions brightening the block, 

With more assiduous '.culptunng he girds 
Thp style with nuuble Time sh dl ne\cr shock 


]-OVl LINLSS 

In the blue jtrscy which her bo om’s wealth 
Stretches, i (jiieen cjf maicst) slu eems, 
Kieh, rcyal fruit of love my inorl ul dreams 
‘Compress to suck llu icid juite of hciUh , 

And like a lake of flesh she lies up curhd 
Upon her bed, that flowering linen shore 
Her railk) heavines&e> billow o’er, 

Jl^y lust’s hot breezes swollen ind unfurled ’ 

And when she passes with soft, rhythmic pace, 
Orj^Ung her fluctuating chaims, my fice 
ts reddened by a slinging shame intense, 

'JVndi am full of a coiroding thrill, 

And tortured by a sanguine prurience 
Which d^wns my delicate, ano^mie will 
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Georges Duhamel. 


TUI <)K( HI STKA 

Wkfi , () thou j)ru.le of finj;H*rs cleft tint $hp 
"I liLir slianultss ca])rRc m tint narioW'Vhcalh> 
Wliencc die this hollow% hlies underneAth 
Tros^ unrcknlin", ci ukling vvhi}>, 

While in the centie GToUkn sereins vibrate, 

And in n womb a n<)i-.o of silver throbs, 

And, suekinf^ Inck his brt ith that stifles* &obs 
1 he ifhogl m on whom young Sultans wait ; 

N\ith violins of the ps^chopmnp to guide, 
l)iroij,di Et l>nn sku s >our Jieetjiig soirows 
In grey flakes unto Sodom’s yellow bla/e, 

Tn rumble tlnoudi the })rohx radnnee lit, 

Hark* l)y the r« d tioinbone Aiitin )US plays, 
Huhh n, Old » «uing luightn fit b) ht 


GEOKGFS DUIJAMFX 

1814 - 


THE 1>1(,GAK. 

\ou cannot gathet up my look, which flow's 
'low.uds the cMrth, and which you seek in valfti 
1 ueivd, let it weigh de>wn, and yourself be sflent* 
I have no w^sh noi strength to look at,you. 



Georges Dohamu . 
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Yon Some to me, t- m«n come ntit 1 hcirlli, 
>r4ghttnt(l by the hush of your cl< mini, 
i’reyed on by [Ov<rt) \ml ] nn 
liut, jitst t » diy 11 noiv not what to giM >ru 
I surely cannot guc j >u whit > >ii ask 


Then you speik accuse \oiiisclf, 

1k Ou make ytuir wcikntss more, you bate youisclf 
before me, 

lessen yourseli, in hope 

That I shall with a w u 1 restrre your st iturc, 

Make you bound upwards to th luitlu you h id, 

Console >ou, and pr itt t 

-^'Wuh but one woicl like a cares’^, 

Wuh I ut one w ird, ihouj^h whi i < ml 
Vou shrink, yni gic vcl on the ( r un 1, 

Vou 5 a> yourself inoic lamentable than >ou are, 

To force me to I < iid down and rii e ye u u\ 

-^Onc does this ior t!ic punie t strint^er, 

I could not lad to do il you aie sure’ 


» * You dig your past up with a pitih ss hand, 

CbnfeBSmg wrongs that you hive done to me 
Which I had no idea you had done, 
with unrasy, fainting voice, 
ji4l ;^qur mind s best. 


vainly you arc lookin<» for my eyes 
4 tired, do j ou not know it ? 

Ol say no more’ for I would give a day of joy 
j||iO have the courage, friend, to throw to you 
The word which should lestorc your sticngth and 
sitalure 
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Georges Dohamel. 


But, friend, the more your voice shakes and the mbre 
you lower yourself. 

The more the wish of spcakinc: to you flees fiom me> 
And because you are a man, because I love you, 

I long to weep at all I hear you say. 


WATER 

Tins water hardly keeps a memory of its sourtes. 

In artciies of cement S 

It has glided dizzy courses ^ 

Towards this city which will be its ocean. 

— You see emigrants along the nocks, 

They have thi-. look of beaten cattle,— 

Followed by blows of menacing machines, 

It has writhed in leaden coisels, 

Driven on to the assault of houses. 

And pleating its snoring shivers on their spinel^. 

It is so frightfully anonymous, 

It has no personal taste, 

And nothing intimate it kept 
After the reservoirs of Babel. 

Now it IS here, 

In this enamelled vase 

Of an improbable ultramarine, 

It is here like a dead water with no history^ 

You feel it never mirrored anything, 

You feel that it has run through territories, 

And run through fields of salt, and never tasted 
It la indifteient and sleeps at random, 

And knows of nature only the wrong s^de. 



,GKO#fciES Duhamel. lo 

Then, ten little azure jets 
Dance in a circle under tlie vase 
This scarcely looks like lire. 

And yet indeed is hre . 

—There were mosses as well as oiks. 

There were fcins as well as palm lieos, 

Warm wind, aromatized hy oceans niy^h, 

And red sun in the sky ; 

There was at that time all the forcsls 
Greeting the dawn with thtir crowns, beyond the 
havens. , . 

Surely, but all these things ar«' deeply dead. 

And somewhere corpses must be being tormented ; 
Therefore ten little azure will-o’-the- wisps 
Cossip in a circle undei the va^e. 

This scarcely looks like fire, 

It neither has manners nor attire, 

It is a debonair, obedient oompany 
Which slyly lisps, 

And falls back m good order when commanded. 

Then falls the water into its abyss of sadness. 

tSpmetimes the city whips 

its Childish regiment of window panes ; 

The water scarcely trembles, scarcely takes it ilk 

An4 ycl a dream encumbers it, 

A dream of a pond, at dusk, 

Wittl n flock of vapours, like shadows, 

TWt dramatize their spiral play in the dark. 

^nd truly, twisted, on Us face, 

Phantoms rise from place to place. 
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Then, a great inquietude invades it • 

Someone with insisttmc strikes the bottom of the 
\asL 

Where is it ? Ah ’ if it could hut return ! 

(^)uickly, return to the spiings it came horn * 

Tass vgain through the brute hands of machines, 

JJut yf t rctuin ’ 

It IS too late, a fij of little peails 
Spontaneously at the bottom dawn ; 

T he vase, which trembles, 

Lets them loose by bandluL, 

1 hoy sail aw i), and, suddenly, it is the void, 

And the sliori sobs of >ouls icsigncd. 

Ikneath, the memory of the huesls of the ancient 

WOl 1(1 

Ah' yts, ten a/uic will o’ the wisps in a circle 
cl imour 

Ihcy say, the wicked tongues, 

They say the water is singing 
— But the forced \irgin docs not sing, 

It weejis its torture, 

And its bad liberty loi ever lost. 

It knows now ih it it might have then descended, 
i’rocessioinng under the poplars^ t?a4se, ^ 

And that, in delt*as, ocean languishes With 

foi this message ' ™ 

Of olden continents forgotten. 

What matter if, in tropic countries, sound 
The hollow guli> with sulphur and volcai^Qiei 
bound , . 



GEoi^^c.rs Di’jrVivjj i. 




This w^ler is the pn>onii o( Ihintjs, 

And must aton( Tor men 

>hit of a sn<hun u ha-, found iK pride 
And clnnhs, and joaiii^, iml pu^>(s fmwaid in a 
crowd (jf Ik ads, 

And the v.inisln d thin<; \\iL]i the hurden eyes 
Is drunk wiOi ninulilion of a stonn. 


A (.OSPLL 

O ITAPPY feelings roinint; from outside, 

You have so ply duvt n into my soul. 

Yon pive im ihe illii ion 
or fh It iot< t loi p V 

Which w (. 11s t uL d tin ‘•ouice % iflnn it tlf 

O fe< hnjs ( fmnn,» Iroui af i. 

You hive so wlioll^ lo^t youi uuinory 
Ihit I am simply ioyou> 

Without tonwdenne tin ii a ons tliiimf 

O happy feelings I have u-.ed, 

Kcbumc your c<mrsc, 

Hear olheiwhue your '.ahitation, 

Torch that mud still endure a hllle while 
Go, and m other pi ices kindle fires, 

My breath is powerful, I shall do the r( st 
Co and bum eiscwheie, 1 iW ut it as a '■ignal 

- * . 

Q joy ! art thou so youn x md natur d, 
igiTtiat thy sole hope, or nnnioiy, 

Or sight of thee in others huh s 
The higl^est reasons to be sutk ring^^ 


2 
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Joy ! art thou so tenacious anti so keen 
That even cut doun and laktn from th) soil 
Thou yet ranst bloom, disdainful, 

And far from all exiled sul «>isl ? 

— () careen laugh of an island on the sea. 

< ) Jtiy ! like* greater gnef 
'Hum idlest the frame and drivest sleep away. 
Thou hast seemed to me like a divine )>ossc&&ioH| 
And I sliall not be always fit foi thee. 

I ask, coward as 1 am, a little pain, 

A gnei to trail, as men trail then sick foot, 

A grief to bear, like mourning foi a lime, 

I ciave n xore upon my il ink 

Through which to bleed, like overflowing healthi 

All the excess of joy I can no more contain. 


PAUL FORT. 

1872- . 

hEPORK HER WEDDING DAY 

This nmiden she is dead, is dead before her 
day. 

They lay her in her shioud, her shnmd as 

flowering may. ' t 

They bear her to the earth, tlie earth, while yet 
dawn IS grey. ^ 

They lay her all alone, alone down in the chilly cl^. 

They come back merry, merrily a^singing all the way* 


wwH'iii 



Tail I'oki 


**Weloo shih hnvc on turn, oiu turn,’ a in in'- dul 
ami K'^y 

ihi') nuidcn ‘he i dcail, \ tUml before her \\cd(iin{:; 
(] \y 

The) go I o till the lid Is he fit 1(1 5 ts h ydoesti:) cl ij 


V b\r I \I) ()1 J Ifl SI 

Thp '^ ea IS 1 rown ml r n, n 1 silver lU cl ♦ 1, 
Anti roxr \ m nl mi Ini ui 1 loic t lo 
The k) s e,r ) \< ivtf in ih win 1 is i h III 
\\Uh))l(\t (finllil UK n IJtepbliu 
A bene in b ht i vir^irnlly | ibn 
A cl )u 1 of biKjues to 'll! hori/on sailihL’^, 

Anti into th< u blad siils the in 1 inhc 1 tpi ill 
Shoots ‘•liver irrows fiom his non bow 

But when the sun is hilleil with Ihi t|uall, 

And bit iiil) ibo\e the ottm leer , 

Anti when the cUtt cist , down tht lutumn s [lall 
Which, hughinr, weeping, to the un cireers, 
Thou, poet fishtrnnn, dost histe to bring 
To the earth s shdiei all thy mesh of slung, 

And w iitest, ditmiincr, for the sovrin cloud 
To draw tlu mnbow from its velvet sluouU 


A BALLAD 01 THL NIGHT 

Tap maidens short of stature, brown of hands, 
sickles hanging troin thtir urns like moons, 
AfC drinking air from night’s si ii studded bowl, 
And wending homewards fioin the woods at gloam 
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I’vui 1 ORT. 


\n(l whtn one hum'; -inotlK r 'inswcr comf 
\ntl iilhc rs liuiti, tlit liuunmnf; gofs 'ilong 
r nn it he (kuh u ifUd on \ncicnt <>ong ^ 

I he flickering hiilh of sonic ntw, i idi int '•ong^ 

As Mikht n v\oof of mo s(s <'oft nn 1 <hii e, 
i lu ruittcl‘-hih ihe 1 cji j ill \tilfiins, 

An I o’er liroun htkl in I shinin 1 usbes s\Mm& 
rin hvlow IS like w itUlin nntU r f ct, 

And s mis uin Tg s in deliver mei wlcncc 
An e> in the nir thi d lieUe s und 
Of souls lint seel (.i<!i othti ill iromul, 

\nd r jh the llowii (fiiiotind uul d en c 

I cs dense the sh id )\v is snd now is nene ’ . . 

The moon blue cheel ( lU '* chtik brown with ^UTIi, 
Iht ttdli nre silveied vvhrnct tins humming comes, 
Vnd ilvercd ire the sid ) luin^ fiorn inns 
\iul ill thii shnus, ind tii 1 1 sw< ( i ind hums, 

It »i i Ills I Jt mu lit ht the deli ntt Inver, 

1 he terultr riisMin^ of tl) slors I )u< ruti, 

Slitiycil from thi ether info this deep padi. 


Till OATIII KING OX TUF STAR 

I vio thee shall be given a bo it, and thou shall all 
t nibark 

1 he oais shall sleep along thy slumber in the dark. 

And yet the uver m the night shill guide 

The riveir hi no way exetjt its own to glide 
Hum shaft diseovcr occon dwelling with the at 

hind 

Then train upm llunc oirs towaids th) s’ar, 
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turrowinj; the i with fniiow Inij ht and fu, 

As in the sky n^nl pilhwiy bums 

Thy f«iithful, Uiy familnr siu th\t ncvir tiuns. 

(lOMinply on ihy w ly, 'ind il Iht timiw st m<uk, 
^Divide the billow thuniqb tin bni)Hsi hork, 
(iO straight to <U Uh, wh »sc i U ii in vip jui far 
Sinaeo like a nmxm, tin. litlk i si uni wlnh 
All the gnat bky in d( \v i>. ninn rul but 
Then land, and gilhci in tin. gras ih) stai. 


A i \LLAD ()1 lin 1 n T Vb 

Ti^E deul’s ruby e>t j ecr ill infill ’ jng, 

A hunting mice to jpit upon his littU piong 


He kills thru haudit 1 thousind in liis wiath, 

( And throws them m the village pond, ind light*' his 
prong and stir«, the broth, 

he will nuke those Iomis wallow, who 
Tiling kissing and cartiSing i the only thing they have 
to do 


.i^Ji'Whcn they vomit on the pond their htarts he stirs 
fho with his Utile fork, and turns iht hcirts to 

f»otdngers, 


^And hangs them on his long, green tul 
To make a dm, a dm all night long in tl^ gile 
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Pali Port. 


IIIL S VILOk’b SC)N(. 

I LO\ n) Uic mitlliLr, and I Uncd tlic (lui^httr He 
suls for many i month, docs siilor T uK I losed the 
mother ^^]^cn J Icll hci , I lo\(d the d mtih'er, loo* when 
I CMne bul 

One vvoinin is is ;ood in> c>llur ’ Wlun I set Sd.il 
J h ul the ])looinin’ hhies When I came back we all 
went on tlie boo/c. The molhci\ dead, the daughter is 
a matlu r. 

A s iilor s Ills foi months ind month , my clears. Hedlci, 
it’s time this tai was on the water Now, mammy, keep 
i sharp eye on )cr daughter I m comme back for her 
in hflten jears 


VAN \?nD nil CIllKRirs 

1 ivi (dOM/i I) him hy his skip< and hops, 

Vnd hy lijs hair 1 knew that he was l*an. 

I hiougli sunny ivc nucs he i ni, 

\nd leapt fui ehuiies to the red tiic tops, 
t/pc n hi flcice were peailing water drops 
Like link bihcr stii"; How pine he wav! 

And this W4av when my spimr was arched 
blue 

Now, seeing a cherry of a smoother gloss, 

He sci/ed it, and bit the kernel fiom the pulji* 

I watched him With great joy . I came 
amglj . . ^ 



Paul Fort. 


^3 


He spat the kernel sti'iijrht into iny eye 
I ran to kill Pan with m> knife ’ 

He stretched hi^ arm uut, swirled — 

And the whole cMith whiiled ’ 

Let us ad(ne Pan, {;od of all the woild ' 

TIlLNKHiroi ^lORM 

Bowed o’er my staft, but raisinpr not my head, I did 
not see the hglitinnq dare. O my dock 1 I saw the two 
green eye balls of a cat dit m the air. 

He IS in the lime trees, mewing What a gale! I 
heat Pluto, my dog, baik. I he ir some one hail me 
** Daphnis '* m the pisture land. II vs dvalh comt to my 
house in the dee]) d iik ^ 

There are great shadvAvs coming, round one lantern 
shed. Silcnee And then a voice— father, your distant 
voice: '‘Amaryllis is dead. ’ 

Bleating, all my dork recoil Pluto is howling at my 
feet. I ha\e no longer .iny dock, and Death is on me: 
this is his breath\ heat 

. Yes, with one dash of lightning heaven has struck two 
lilies ! I will go to gather asphodel with Amaryllis. 

O toy flock, I am dying. 1 he storm bursts. Alas! 

Damon, the drunkard, i> telling me under the 
lantern: "All things pass. . 

HEEDS AROUND THE POND. 

t'lllfi swallow flees. The twilight f^lK apace The*' 
swallow flees, and the hawk lollows. The moon is 
aparkhng on the pond’s ehill face, and in its image drowns 
thf* swallow 



2 \ Rr.MY ni: Goukmont. 

Why should the rt tcK around the lake behave as though 
they eared for hving or hu d>ing? U is not for the 
reeds the hawk is < J>ing “And giK f fades like a wrinkle 
on the wave. 


AI FLR MAN\ \ KAkS 

Ivy has covered all the wall How many hoursi Uqw 
many tear i, since once we loved ^ How many days ? 

roses now; ivy ha'» toin the vini Where is thy 
soul ? . . . Climbing o’er the swadows’ nests, the ivy 
has sidled all the mrnor 

t> wiiul ’ 'Ihe loses ol old tinu have fdlt d the wcll,-»- 
Is it tliere that thou lia-.t hidilen, my d( atl wdv ^ 

None nnsweis. Who should aiiswt!-’ , Were it 
not better listen to the wind singing in the grasses: ** My 
sweet love” 

T.cvel with the ro )f theanimit sun, thi crimson sun, 
is tluough the middle cut so sadlj 

Shall X call tlie gaidtnoi ^ The gardener? It would 
be bettei call lo Death to mow the grass. 

So many memories and so much love, and the sun level 
with the earth. 

REMY DE GOURMONT, 

1858- - . 


HAIR 

Thkrf is great mystery, Smioiie, 
In die forest of youi hair. 

Tl smells of hay, and of the stone 
Cattle' have been lying on ; 



FnUNAND Gri Gli. 


<)i tinil r, uul ui IV \\ bikid bi( vl 
lit lo I c 1 UL hici] fi'^i 1 ir*. , 
Aivi of iIk i^ov^cls lint hue f^roun 
Alons^ *1 will ahaivir iv cl 
Of 1< It her and of winnowed j-’r mi, 

< )f l)i!( IS -ind iv> w islicd by i uii , 

"V on Mneli ol lusliLs iml )f It in 
Keip d when <1 y to t v< nni t urn , 

V on suit H of wjllv iinft f;i i t rC - 1 
Whose St ed i nndci nt l^es sh 1 
\ ou snu 11 of nettle^ nd of 1 room , 

Of milk, aiul fielil in eloM r bloom, 
You smell of nut , in 1 fi ud > th it om 
(?'i(ht r in flu 14 <L sc i m , 

And of ih< wilU w niul iht li nc 
( ovtred in ilu ir flowc iing time 
^ ou ‘‘im ll of lioney, of de*'iit 
\ on snu 11 ol air lltt n > m rinl t Invt i 
\ c 11 ‘•niell of f iilh and of ihf in i, 

\ ou null of lovt, )ou null of file 

then IS greil mjslerj, Simone, 

Tii, the forest of youi hair 


FERNAND GREGH* 

187^- 

LOVES AWVKLMNG 

SOMIftliMFs m> Inir would biu h iitr rosy rhe.k, 
gpur hands elisped timidly with touch that thrilled, 
Tears trembled in our eye hds, we were tilled 
With a sliange joy that would not let as speak 



Fernand Gregw, 


j 6 

But as in trance we liuijbed, ind silence tense 
rf)llowcd, while we wtie listening to the bees 
Hurnniing among the* floutring elfkr trees, 

A ijOld noise in the gietn, warm somnolence 

\nd then our lips opened to murmur word 
Inlimle, which with lijij unpartid seemed 
To sing IS with the voice of disiml buds, 

Vnd, rising like the echo if things dreamed, 
Ouivered upon our lip>., er static, ^ t 
But we could only smile, and sj eak them not 

/ r Mf/ OH dt VLufancc 
IKKllAl VBIl 

What hue we don<., m> p )Oi j ale (kar, alas ’ 

What was this frantic whiilwind of desire 
Tin to dv 0111 soul in kisses, sobs, ind fire, 

To east us back half dead upon tlu grass 

Whit were these throbbing solilnng, dolorous spasWLS^ 
ihis hymen Ihit soaied with us to the height 
Of burning human bliss and yet with fright 
Seemed to be hovering o\er eiuel chasms ? 

AlV' ’ Will! have wt done^ The un is prying 
Under the bou^^ha, the bees still hum apace* 

As when ray hands seized youis and would nc^t k 

iti 

Nothing at all is changed, but you are erying 
And I can look no more into your face 
Somell ing m us is broken now for evci ’ 

/ a Matson di I^EnfancCk 
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HIE kUINT D TI RKACF. 

llii, luiftcd sUps, mil buiittl in t)ic ground, 

Moss, iu<i \ rost trtc libyrinlh in^^adc, 

Who-ie full blown bio soju b} lh< wind ah ^wiycd, 
Whose stctiij aiL by diik, cjiuvcriii^; \vy bound 

Atid when oiu bind touched the old bdustiade, 

We found it soli and smooth; and with no sound 
We liod o’er iiiown i pi t iK all nound, 

Our feel above them glided, hilf afraid 

And so, a jiair that ditamed 01 s inp, wt clomb 
Neve*r the step-i unto thit aneieni home, 

Save with uncertun fed on stone long crumbling, 

An<l tlu dwclhnn seemed a bioktn heart, with lone 
Threshold o er run with flowti') and luin strown, 
Wheit Joy ui 1 Love can onl> enter stuuihhnc 

-/« ^/tu OP /( rhitfan c 


AUIUMN IKUIT 

Your loved mouth his the sharp and acid smell 
Of fruits unnpened, although golden faced. 

Th^ tempt the greedy mouth, which cannot tell 
Wily they, being golden, should so bitter taste. 

JBut soon llic lip, aceuslomed to their scent, 
Tastes with then bitterm ss a sweetness blent. 

— Z,rt AlaisON dt VEnfanu 
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Fernand Gregh.^ 


rOUKIJ SANS 

0 roui.ns\Ns, 1 ov( ’s 'VMiclunp, uiUl prkstcs c$, 

^ oil tliiim Ihc unucr c (roin ciitl to cnl* 

Ut roc j lit. always fctliiul by )oiir trcs><. , 

Kin js for thtir plcisnrc on ycAU bed dt])LU<l 

Vour pose n, graceful, and ynur nostnl quivir^, 

Your feet go dancing mil )our deep eyes burn, 

\ our supple IkxIks bend like iculs ol nvers, 

Your lobci. lik( mcciisc round ilioi t you turn. 

Poor men “iie lull of an ( i when they see you 
C omc from your e.^ifgation of disgrace, 

M u rolls cast cuvkus tye<- it )oii aiicl flee )Ou, 

And the wise, s. dding, t an av\a) ihur Gee 

Rut slill the sighs of beys with jiassion paling 
Soar up to you in Ailtry evenings when 
You pass, the dieaius of lontly aitists tiaiUng, 

And giay regrets of aiuoious old men; 

? 

And long, strong sighs of young men sick and 

Whose blood cliaies at the scent the summer floalk| 
Longing to lake your breasts like fiuils, inhaling 
Love in the odour of youi petticoats ^ 

— / a InauH de 



I'ernanh GRron 




ni siK! 

Da F^\ K W I n I It in 

l>rvSiRK rulc^ o\cr mtn, those half c^neK vain, 
And IS the t>i int ot their ht ail and hram 
He fa-rhions uomtn anion or rhasU, 

And when he alMhcntc'., hss sul^jccts waste’ 

1 he 'Simple souls of little '^nls and l)o> > 
Ptctociousl> die itn of cl in It sin c joys 
Scare c hast we It ft the iiaj <• Ih u itaitd us first, 
A naked 1 nast fills us witli turcti thnst 
And «ue h i 1 c ( n and cert t (dt asurt prt ) s 
On old men mourning; fir dt- parte 1 d lys, 

Nay, It n»a> I Lint m lli< hour of leath 
t )M spa ms 1 1 ho 1 1 the r ittlinq hie itli 
And with n tl, jcy h tnds tint St cl d \i 
J ht slucl , aie in wt d 1 ) mt nioric t t Iom. 

Dt ire 1 M r in mnui ib t king 
in tht caith s womb oi spaces wildtnng 
Hfj» If I g, in\ isiblt , rolt’ f Itcis >tjke 
The tnoon to the sta, the agaric to the oak, 
t^And, m blue dec [is Ik > one! our vnion’s bounds, 
Mnkes orbs sertnt blend their mtJodious sounds, 
calls out of the souls of bards sublime 
I Their noblest verse, and niaints rime with rimt, 
everywhere his august foice entwines 
The elms with vine, and ivy weds to pines 
DcsJfe enlace s life w iih life ’ 1 he c rust 

Of earth has for the sun the same dirk lust 
^ in the gamut rote to rote still luins- 
The Cosmos for eternal wtmian yearns ’ 

Claif^ htimatfu^ 
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Chari ts Gulkin 

TO RIMBAUD 


I, \MTH my fak contented well, 

Kimbnud, I love thy mid, incur ihk, 

Hohcniiin soul, Musset imon/ the tumps, 
Dreuncr on biidj;e^ and by Inibnir lamps, 

Pde sleeper on cold ^lati •)n-bt m lies, stiiy 
loss(d ml ) inns \i\hcrc I oils lh< sudden /ri), 

J riend of mii uulin ; caluiKn, mi^hlly lovei, 

I hen of a sudden engrint ei tuird over 
Oceans whose bitter jna> tt vivt I then 

billing thy h at unseen of men, 

1 ollowint thy truiccd d»t nm un lei sk cs so hlled 
With noise of vok is lhal th> own w is tillrd 
Ah’ Ih} nost ilgic heirt ftll ntitscoie 
I he ]ioet IS a nomad tvcimoK , 

The man tormti ted uy the ceaseless thnst 
Of draining all sensations, being first 
Throughout unknown intmitj, still changing 
noth soul and scene, ind furtht r, further ranging, 
bcfking an anodyne foi fever stress, 

And the last lurl mg place of happiness ’ 

- /a Chatm 


CHARLES GUERIN 

] 1873.1907. 

IAIN WOULD I BE A MAN 

P \fN would I be a man ; now in no wise 
My poems ^nswer man^s distress and crie'* 
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Charles GuiIrin. 

„ men will wile their idleness away 
iVVith them, a?5 in a sumpluoiii^fcafe 
Jn pleasured peace they listen for a time 
Tn music sweetly veiling thought and rime. 

The sad wilt seek no consolation here, 

;i, Women will be indifferent, and the sneer 
,fT^rom cynics’ bitter lips is sure to fall: 

1^“ Words, words, for ever words, and that is all. 

This is a child crying ere it is hurl, 

4 mountebank in mimicry expert . . . 
s:,What call has he to moan of amorous woes, 
i Jiie With his flute and sonnet-furbelows, 
iHo who with wreaths of patient, polished lines 
j' The marble of his little griefs entwines 1 ” 

Xadies and gentlemen, alas, his true 1 
' Jpive me the bitter genius I should need 
) To reach your hidden hearts, and make them bleed ! 

>0 I were fain if I could offer you 
' ' A book that lovers would for love's sake keep, 

And since there are but words, O that I knew 
i 'v' Aklfeast the magic words that make men w'cep. 


PARTINGS. 

lid' hours when lovers leave each other ! 

1 , every mistress feels herself a mother, 

g making of her lap a chair of ease, 
les us in the hollow of her knees, 
turns aside her brimful, dreaming eyes, 
with brief voice to our vain vows replies, 
hums a tune, and whispers, and at whiles 
|j|lSlmooths with slow, gliding hand our hair, and smiles 
^aiighs a babe to angels over him. 
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In her Rtranjjc c)cs her heirt’s dark sorrows swim; 
Convulsively her arms*«'tr'iin us to her; 

moans and trembles, and, with sii Idtn stn, 

Pre e her lips upon our ( yt s, and bids 

Sih nte, ind drml s oui soul through do t 1 t>e hds» 


V \I\ \OV\S 

nil winter night 1 odorous of spnng 
Dtcamintj, iin ci^cuunt open wide I flin^ 

Upon a vtd of sdk tin wiinl seems ibing 
A (log balks, ind the nUd pun s are siglung 
Ihe blit nee i> an uin tint t\ciy noi 
h dls into <) my heatl >t irns b i the joys 
()t tlm e who in this ttnd( r ni hi houi llm^ 

1 ht ir ( iseiu n ■. o| t n to this whdl sjuim , 

And gu( up to tin si ), \nd, dunking space, 
Jrisit ill inunity w hilt liny t udirare 
Ilimrdiunktn souls o\i lotheMirsin flight; 

‘ Mow beauhlul,” they liieuhe, “is life to night 
And the wind wtlts cirts ( s o cr th( ir luir. 


Sweet melancholy of a loving pair, 

Wheicm tlie virgin whom her lover strains 
Yield®* like a Uly oveiwhtbned with rams 1 
buch melancholy I u member well 
And bitterly, and tin fiim vows thit fell 
I rom bps that scab d my own With a slow wirtff . 
The gentle night wis oW us hoveimg. 

My doling, you wne sighing, tired 1 wis 



Charles Gu£rin. 
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THE BRIDAL NIGHT. 

BkiDHOPOOM anct bride, with heart«J like a wild song, 
Sit in the cir>hu>ned cainage all dny lony ; 

Already they caress their dream, and smile 
What lips were loth to speak for >et a while; 

And sometimes, too, the sweet and tender things 
Said in their hands* and knees’ mute parheyings 
Call to their faces all their heaits* hot blood. 

The (ram threads scenes that noble mansions stud, 
But all that each sees of the earth and skies 
Is what is miriored in the other’s eyes. 

The day (alls, and the cottages of dales 
Are lit at mountains’ feet that vapom veils. 

Now in the west they see a star, the bi ight, 

Propitious omen of the bridal night. 

They hear the rails under the carriage groan, 

Sparks from the engine through the dark are blown; 
They pull the lamp’s blue curtain down, and so, 
Bnlaced, fall half asleep before they know* 

Titne runs* But suddenly they feel the shine, 
Through eye-lids closed, confused, of lamps m line. 
tj^ryivaT. To an ivied inn they go, 
iWit^h balconies o’erbung by gables low. 

The bridal-chamber has beta ready made ; 
i feark is it, but a window in the sh.vle 
Gleams like a dazzling frame filled by the moon. 
Th^re D^th caressing aim, and words that croon, 

Tbe bridegroom leads the dream-enchanted girl 
To $ee the mountain lake shine like, a pearl. 

Seeliing the farther shore of it ihey peer, 

And hear the lapping of the short waves near, 

Ati^ vessels of the port that their chains, 

3 
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And blend their rhythm with orche'^tra strains 
Cast down the mountain from some jjlacier’s mn* 
Trains rattle through the rocks with rumbling dm, 
And, while they hear thtir thunder fade, they see 
The lime leaves shivering on the 1 mcly quay, 

But now they turn, and, with their fever weak, 
The nuptial whiteness of the bed they seek. 


TO I RANf'lS JAM Mbs. 

0 J \ MMKS, your house is like your fvee. A beard 
Of ivy overgrows it, and a pine 

Shades it, as young for ever as >our heart, 

Spite of the wind and vs inters, and of grief. 

1 he low wall of your yard is giU with moss, 

The house has but one humble storey, grass 
(how^ round your garden well and laurebtree. 

When like a dying bird I heard your gate 
Cry, warm emotion made my spirit faint, 

Long had iny feet been borne towards you, Jamtne$> 
And you were as my di earns had pictured you. 

I saw your dogs lolling along the road, , 

And your frank eyes with melancholy smiling 
Under your magpie hat of black and white. \ 

Y<mr pensive window sees the land meet sky, 

Here are your pipes, and m your book case glass 
The fields reflected over poet^’ books. ^ J 

Since they were born, books \4iU grow old, clear 
Others will laugh at what has made us weep. 

But let not either of us, spite of age, ^ 

Forget the day when firmly we clasped hands, 

A day as mdd as when the^autuinn wanes. 
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We heaid the tomtit*? singing m the hedge, 

The bells were humming, carnages ])asscd hy . . . 
It a sad and long l^llm Sunday: you, 

Broken oVi love like x reed r/er water wdiich 
Trembles and under the wave sobs ?ccrclly, 

I, quivering, keen to die of the departure 
Upon that sea where birques turn pilotless. 

Wje heard the tinkling hells of waggonettes. 

Equally both were stirred by ditferent thoughts, 

And the grey heaven weighed on our wounded souls. 
Shall I come back to sleeji m your child’s room, 
Shall I come hack with l.vshes wind carcssesl, 

To wait lor the first star beneath your shed, 

And in your little rose wood coH4r breathe. 

Among the yellow heap of old, closed letters. 

Love that alone survives in ash of * biugs ? 

Jamrnes, he who leans out of your wdndow sees 
Villas, and fields, the verge, and mountain snows ; 
In May you murmur veises in your porch, 

The sky’s blue fills the gutters of your roof . . . 
Melodious home, my friend, shall t return ? 

To-morrow? Kathor think of yesterday. 

A homeless soul is cabined in my frame. 

was of nil the heavy evenings I 
Jfave e*er endured one of the heaviest : 

The setting sun lavished Us splendour o’er 
The sea, and gilded all the marge ot sand 
^ Where I with brine-dienched air walked on and on, 
' Rolled like a pebble by the force of dreams, 

With the deafening din of billows calling me, 

Voice of volcanic, tonid lands and isles. 

A#d full of you my heart has with a pebble. 

Veined like n virgin’s arm and wlute as milk, 
Marked the day spent with >ou, Virgtian ! 



Chxrles Gu£rin. 


rni JOURNE^ S 1 ND 

A t the ro id’s end 
Ihc sun jjocs down. 

One nn^ your hand. 

And £,ivc me your mouth 

This spiintr n as h’ \ k 
As a faithU s'- heart , 

I \m thus>l>, cpve me 

V it met. 1 i-i /Irinl 


0 dusk from above ’ 

1 lit mgclus rings, 

Clive me the love 

1 hat your breasts Iremlde with 

The road descends, 

White ribbon of leagues, 

The last, long slope 
Of the blue hilL 

Now slay, and look 
At yonder trees, 

And the smokint^ roof> 

villa.Pt dit 


Foi I Will there 
In the porchwiys «*kep, 
Among >oiir hair 
m I ull of withered lea\ cs. 



A,-FeRDINAND HtROLD. 
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THE DEMCAT1< EVENING 

Thf delicate evening, w^th its cleair, blue mist. 
Dies likt a word of love on summer’s lips. 

Or hUc the wet, wiim smile of widows, who 
Oream in their flesh of oluen hiuUl joys. 

The city far away has husht d its noise ; 
tn the grave garden where the silence blooms 
The warm, nocturnal wind discreetly sprays 
The fountain freshness o^cr the gravelled ways, 
O’er which like lustling foliage dresses tiail ; 

The hum of wasps sounds low, and roses, shtd 
By thoughtful fingers, languorously spread 
Their soul of honey stirring love , a pale, 

Strange dawn roves round the confines of the sky, 
And blends in mystic, immaterial charm 
The fleeing radianct with the starry dark. 

What share in all the suns to be hive I, 

fn love, youth, genius, gold, and fiery strile I . . , 

O let me fall into a long sleep now, 

Sleep, with a woman’s hands upon my brow ; 

And close the window opened there on life ! 


A. -FERDINAND HEROLD. 

1865 — , 

SNOW IS J ALLING. 

SNCKv is falling on the ground, 
Slm^ows on the ground are falling 

♦ •javes arc whirled beyond recalling, 
The withered leaves are dead also, 
Snow and shadows fall around. 



A.-FrudinanI) IIkkold. 


It 1*1 ms though dread angels knocked 
I he lu^ty knorkt rs of the doors fast locked, 
Angel % slaying us with ailaigb slow. 

And >n the 'trge sad clouds aie trailing . . , 

All the house', are (los( d like sombre tombs. 
Slow snow lis filling all the gathered glooms. 


MAKO/IA 

Upon the terrace where the shadow falls, 
I-ngaiianded by \ine-. viith golden gripes, 
Marozia, whom a thin gown scantly diapes, 
Sitb with her cousin dukes and caidmals. 


A cho en tioupc of slaves before her dance, 
Daughters of Kmns that adoic M diound ; 
And poeU sing her madrigals, whose sound 
Lulls her into a dreamful, amorous trance. 


And never with rude wing bud of the night 
Hath brushed 1ki maiden brow in oniitious fligbU 
Atid never lover’s love for her grew cold ^ 


The I ’ope foi her would empty treasure'Ships^ 
And clerks and kings would die with singing UjQ 
for one glance of her broad eyes sown with \ 


t i 


Ilf KTILLA 


The Abbess on the psaltei’s parchment nm 
Is painting doves and gTiflins met in love ; 
And ivy twined with olive, and, above, 
Against tut azure sky dit cherubim. 
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She painlb the iJnbe a^cep in straw, the glad 
bhepherds with carven crooks, and the three Kings 
Whom from the radiant East the star y*ladde, 

With frankincense and golden offerings. 


Swe($it reveries paints she with her pious hand, 
Grave John the Baptist thin in ragged lucks, 

And in the daisied, mystic meadow-ldnd 

Stands the Goad Shepherd keeping his chaste flocks. 


And Christ’s gashed head bends fiom the wall to 
bless 

The cunning painting of the good Abbess. 


AUTUMN. 

t)BAK, do you sec the autumn fruits a-lying ? 
Listen, what slow, monotonous flute is sighing 
A song of parting through the shivering wold ? 

Q the song of the flute is pale, the tune so old 
Its passing seems to wither all the leaves. 

The sky has lost now its diaphanous eves 
Which charmed your eyes not very long ago. 

Kd gladioli now nor lihes blow, 

And see the rose-leaves on the garden grass, 
Trhe''last flower that the autumn slays, alas 1 
Dear, can you hear the falling of the fruit? 

the night sounds, weeps the woodland flute, 
into the night that veils our happy path, 

Into the night that all things shadowed hath. 
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GJ^RARD D'HOUVILLE 

rSYCIIE 

Noisei essi y through the silent mansion treading, 
She I)cars a lamp and gu iids its tiickt ring light ; 
Ifer saffroned veil floats through the green dusk# 
shedding 

The perfume of a flower that scents by night. 

Noiselessly through the house of dream she paces ; 

Childlike must be her visage shadowed o’er , 

And l;ier divine leg, pale and slcndi r, places 
A prudent fogt upon the naked floor 

Her knee through her transparent linen presses ; 

Sometimes her belly glimpses Us smooth charm ; 
Or else, to heighten her shed auburn tresses, 
Kindles and rounds itself her supple arm. 

Upon her narrow, polidied shoulder, binding 
Her long neck to her hips cuivcd like a bell. 

Her airy scarf is ravelling or unwinding 
The spiral of a great and nacreous shclh 

Her hand that guards the frail, rose wick is painted 
J^y a pure flame of crimson , and, as tests 
On a dark rose a butterfly hall fainted. 

Her kindled fingers hide hei darkling breasts^ 

Now, as in dread, her curious search she hastens/ 
No more is seen her hesitating light ; 

Her errant beauty, which the darkness chastens# 

I Is lost in thc^nchanted mansion’s night . , , 
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At dawn returnmi* with a fate of paleness* 

She hearo he r bosom in the silence beat , 

Her veil floats ihrouj^h the iristd dawn its frailness, 
And the smooth floor is cold to her baie feet 

For she ha-, seen, on skin^ of beasts still dreAnatng, 
Love terrible, mysterious, and gum, * 

Wuh ready arrows in his clasped hot, '^ecming 
All bloody in the dusk and lamplight dim. 

And she has seen hio mouthS inhuman smiling, 

In which his lustful hate and anger stir. 

And felt, beside his cauch, an unbeguihng 
Invincible, swift horror seue on her. 

She flees, the folly of her heart bewailing ; 

Her yellow veil swells in the mor i s blue shine ; 
Ilei eyes are fianlic, and her strength is failing 
With having seen Love . whom she det.med 
divine 1 

VISCOUNT ROBERT D'HUMifeRES. 

1868 — . 

TO llEDDA GABLTR. 

iSteAtJTirui ( )ucen of tht Moderns, logical bloom 
Of fcminint, fev' i, who thy brows dost diess 
vinedeaf and dost call on Bacchus whom 
Thou shrinest in thy bleeding heart's recess, 

^Iven desperate by the tragic ugliness 

man, and lust, and day, and the mind’s gloom* 
Thy anarchist bullet kills with the murderess 
The Future doubled in thy doloroui^worab 
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And fiom the Pronm&e its fulfilment robs, 

When in thy fliiik that me for life and throbs 
Dies the dread m.rni What Will luiknovin to thee 

Decrees the Woild’s dark for another span ? 

Or shall the womb of woman no more bo 
A certain refut^e for the hopes of man? 


FRANCIS JAMMES. 

1868 — 


I LOVl 

I Lovr in ol 1 days ( lira d Ellel eust, 

I he school girl of old boarding Swhools 
Who, on warm evenings, sat beneatli the limes, 

Reading the magazines of olden timco 

1 love but her Ujton niy he irl is streaming 

I he blue light of her white breast 

Where is she now? Where was this happy nest? 

Branches peered into the looin where she was dreamJnjf 

It may be possible slit is not dead 
Perhaps we bjth were dead behind those walls 
In the gieat court >ard withered leaves were shed 
In the cold wind ol vtrj olden falls 

Those peacock feathers . Can you recollect 
I heir great vase nt ir the sea shells m a row ? 

There came news of a ship that had been wrecked 
Upon (he -'Newfoundland, as you know* 
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Come, come to ok, dt.ir Clara rVi'-lk'licusu ; 
Ltit us bo lovers yet, t( you exist. 

Ip the old yirden there are old tulips. 

Come quite nakeclj O Clara d’Flltbcuse. 


TIIL OLD VILLAGK. 

The old village was with roses tilled, 

And I went wandeiing in the heat of day, 

And, after, o’er the sleeping leaves that chilled 
The feet that walked among them where thty Uy, 

And then along a woin-out wall, the belt 
Of a wide jiark whence tame a gentle brewc, 

And there an odour of the past I smell 
In the white lo'-es and the mighty trees 

s 

}fow uninhabited by anyone . . . 

They used to read here when this gtass was cropped . . . 

< And now, as though the rain had but just slopped, 
ebon-trees shine under the raw sun. 

k 

children of old time went, linking hands, 

the park’s shade, and romped around these roots • . ♦ 

? 'I |•^aying about red plants with dangerous fruits 
had been brought from very distant lands. 

r' 

^h^rparent&» pointing out the shrubs lhat thiived 
if? the rich soil, would say to them; Take care! 

There’s poison heie , . . from India this ai rived . . « 

4 And that IS belladona over there. 
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They said besides: This tree here by the wall, 

Your unde brought it with him from Japan ... 

Then it was very delicate and small. 

With leaves as big as the finger-nails of a man. 

They said besides: We can remember yet 

The day he came back from the ends of the earth? k ) 

He galloped through the village in a sweat, 

With pistols sticking in his saddle-girth. 

One summer eve. The girls ran to and fro 

In the park’s shadow round the great tree-stems, 

Round the black walnuts where white roses grow, 

And laughter underneath the black yoke-elms. 

They shouted ; ** It is uncle ! *’ .seeing him, 

And he, dismounting from his great horse stood 

In his great coat and hat with the broad brim ... ; ' 

Ilis mother wept : My son . . . O God is good . . ♦ \ 


We’ve weathered many and many a storm, he said , . , ^ 
We ran short of fresh water for a week. ; 

And his old mother kissed him on the cheek, 

Saying through tears : My son you are not dead . . ‘ ;p 


, But where is now this family ? Are these 

But dreams of things that never have existed ? 
Now there are only shining leaves on trees 
' That might be poisoned, they are all so twisted. 

Now iia ihe great heat all is hushed and still . . . 
black walnuts* shadow is so chill . . , 
uninhabited by anyone . ^ . 
lllpe ebon-tfces shige under the raw sun. 





■:A 
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TUI lORISrPAlIlS 

THK forest inths vre muddy, after the ram ; 

The meadows ul sonlvtd Ihromrh and through aga.n 
The blackbirds in the yellovv ()sjei'» sing, 

The yellow osier^ good for biskr ting. 

)( havie been drinking at the rudy spout, 

That glints with moss and spits tht cold source out 
J would have loved you in this mossy plart, 

In days gone hy, because of your ••uc.t t lacu 
But now I smilt, as I m> pipe begin, 

The dreams I had were like magpies that spin 
1 have reilected And rcid novels, llkn 
Verses from Pans, made by clever men 
Ah t they are far from sources in the rocks, 

Where, among wiiheied Icavis, bathe brown woodcocks, 
They should be here to see the huts I know, 

Left ruined m the forest long ago 

And I would show them silver snipe, and thrushes, 

Iddd-mannertd peasants, shining holly bushes 

Then the> would smoke their pipe, smile, and be glad, 

And, if ihcy suffer still, for men aie sad, 

They would be healed much when they heard the noise 
Qf pointed hawks that over farm yards poise. 


' IT IS GOING TO SNOW. 

is going to snow m a few days. I icmcmher 
This time last year. My heart, O how it bled ! 
liad I been asked . ** Wlut ads thee ^ I should have 
said : 

Nothing. Leave me alone. It is Decembet.” 
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0 those bad thoughts ‘ I had no good 6f them, 

This time last year when heavy snow was cloaking 
Thf world outside And now as the n I am smoking 
A pipe ol briar ^\ood with an amber stem 


And still my old oak chest of drawtis smells good 
JJut I was foolish, for these thini, can never 
I3e chained, and they do only post is clever 
Who diive away the things bred m then blood 

Why do wt Ihinl , ind whj, Id t tlu bees’ humming, 
\lust these cur tongues 1 1 talking ^ \\i un lerstand 

Kisies and tears althc ut,h the) si e ik not, and 
Sweeter than sweet w jrds j i eomr i k s coming 


The stars have been baptized b) name and class 
Although they need it not, and figures showing 
That 1 eautiful comets through the d irl ness goitig 
Will pass ihiough heht will force them not to pass 

Where is last y«,ar s distress? My memory fails me, 
What weeds of wot were in this heart fi 11 grown 
I should answer ‘ It is nothing I e ive me alone,^’ 
If someone in my chamber asked “What ails thee? * 


MADAME Vr WAKENS, 

Ma^AMF de Wakens, you would watch thfe storm 
l^olding the dark liees of your sad CAarmUfes, 
i>r else you played the spinet, m a fret, 

You cltver woman whom Jean Jacejuts would scold* 
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It ihay have been an evening such as this , . , 

The sky was blighted by black thunder-clouds . . . 

The smell of branches cut before the rain 

"'Was sadly from your boxwood borders blown . * . 

And I can see him petulant at your knees, 

The poet -child, the boy-philosopher . . . 

Why in the rosy sunsets would he weej), * 

And watch the swinging of the magpies’ nests ? 

How he entreated you with heart-felt tears 
To put a check on your extravagauicc . . . 

!For you were as light-hearted as, alas ! 

It is the weakness of your sex to be . . . 

But you, as bright as you were sueet and tender, 
Would say to him ; Little philosopher ! . , . 

Or, laughing, chase him with some rosy drug 
With which you powdered him his little wig. 

Sweet refuges ! Sweet years I O sweet retreats ! 
iThe alders whistled fresh among the beeches . , . 

;The yellow honeysuckle framed the window . . . 

4A priest would pay a visit now and then . . . 

Madame de Warens, you were very fond 
p)£>f:this young rascal with his eager face, 

|gbw in his answers, but by no means dull, 
copied music, too, so cleverly. 

' 

»;inconstant woman, how you should have wept, 
you forsook him, and he went away 
his poor little bundle o’er his shoulder, 
ji'Alohe, through pinewoods where the torrents roar . , * 
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AMSTERDAM. 

Tiif pointed lean so you would swear 

That they wcie falling 1 mgltd ves'^el mx is 
Like leafless branches lean jgainst the sky 
Amid a mass of green, ind ud, and rust, 

Ked herrings, sheepskins, coal dong the quiy§ 


Robinson Crusoe passed thiouph Amsterdam, 
{At least I think he did), when he returned 
1 rom the gieen isle shaded with cocoa trees 
What were the feelings of his heart before 
Ihese heavy knockers xnd the«e mighty doors I 


Hid he look through the window panes ard watcli 
1 he clerks who write in ledgers all day long ? 

Di 1 tears come m his eyes xvhi n he remembered 

1 lis parrot, xnd the heavy parasol 

Which shaded him in the sad and clement isle ? 


** Glory to thee, good Lord,” he would exclaim, 
I.x>oking at cht sis with tulip painted hdj. 

But, saddened by the joy of the return, 

lie must have mourned his kid left in the vines 

Alone, and haply on the island dead. 


I have imagined this before the shops 

Which make you think of Jews who hand’e scales, 

With bony fmgeis knotted with green nngs. 

See I Amsterdam under a shroud of snow 
Sleeps m A scent of fog and bitter coal, 
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r night the white globes of the lighted inns, 
Whence issue he ivy women's whistled calls. 

Were hanging down like fruits resembling gourds 
Posters blue, red, ind green shone on their walls 
The bitter pricking of their sugared beer 
Kasped on my tongue and gave my nosf the itch 

And in the Jewry where detritus lies. 

You smell the raw, cold reek of fre h caught hsh 
The slipper) flags are strown with orange peel 
Some swollen face would open staring eyes, 

A wrangling arm moved onions to and fro 

Rebecca,, from your little tables you 
Were selling sticky sweets, a scanty show . 

The sky seemed pouring, like a filthy sea, 

A tide of vapour into the canals 
Smoke that one does not see, commercial cilin 
Rose fiom thf husked roofs and rich table cloths, 
And from the houses' comfort India breathed 

Fain had I been one of those merchant princes, 

Who sailed in olden days from Amsterdam 
To China, handing over their estate 
And home affairs to trusty mandatories 
t.ike Robinson before a notary 
I would have signed my pompous procuration 

honesty had piled from day to day 
My llches more, and flowered them like a moon 
beam 

t)*<ion my laden ships’ imposing prows. 

And in my house the nabobs of Bombay 
Would have been tempted by my flogd spouse 

4 
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The Mogul would have sent a gold-ringed negro 
To traffic, with a smiling row of teeth, 

Under his spreading parasol And he 
Would have enchanted with his savage talcs 
My eldest girl, to whom he would have given 
A lobe of rubies cut by cunning slaves 


1 should have had my family portrayed 
By some poor wretch whose paintings lived 
breathed ». 

My plump and sumptuous wife with rosy face, 

My sons, whose beauty would have charmed jtlie 
town, 

My daughters, with their pure and different 


\nd so to-day, instead ot being myself, 

1 should have been another, visiting 
A pompous mansion of old Amsterdam, 
Launching my soul before the plain devise, 
Under a gable , Here lived hrancis Jammes. 


TKAYLK TO GO TO TARADISL WITH TWA 
ASSFS 

0 GOP, when You send for me, let it be 
Upon some festal day of dusty roads. 

1 wish, as I did ever heie*below 
By any road that pleases me, to go 

To Paradise, where stars shine all day long. 

Taking my st>ck out on the great highway, 

Tp my dear friends the asses I shall say * 

I amTrai;^pis Jammes going to Paradise, 
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For there no hell where the Lord God dwells. 
Come with me, my sweet friends of a/ure %kieb, 

Vou poor, dear beasts who whisk off with youi tirs 
Mosquitoes, petwish blows, and burring bees 

Let me appear before Vou with these beasts, 

Whom I so love l^ecausc they bow ihtir head 
Sweetly, and halting join their little feet 
So gently that it makes you pity them. 

Let me come followed by their million ears, 

By those that carried paniers on their flanks, 

And those that dragged the cars of acrobats. 

Those that had battered cans upon their backs, 

She asses limping, full leathei bottles, 

And those loo that they brtech because of blue 
^Vnd oonng wounds round which the stubborn flits 
Gather in swarms God, let me tome to You 
With all these asses into Paiadise 
X^et angtis lead ns where yonr rivers soothe 
Their tufted banks, and cheiries tremble, smooth 
As IS the laughing flesh of tender maids. 

And let me, where Your perfect peace pervades. 

Be like Your asses, bending down above 
The heavenly waters through eternity, 

To mirror their sweet, humble poverty 
In the clear waters of eternal love. 


LOVE, 

Lass, when they talk of love, laugh in their face. 

find not love who seek it far and wide, 
Man IS a cold, hard brute. Your lijnid grace 
Will leave his coarse desires unsatisfied. 
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lie only And he will leave you lone 
Upon youi hearth with children to look after, 

Vnd you will feci so old i^hen he reels home, 

To 511 the morning houi =. with obscene UughteHP 

Do not belie\e there is any love for the winning, 
but go to the garden where the blue skies pour, 
And watch, at the greenest rose-tree’s dusky K:or6, 
The silver spider living alone, and spinning. 


WITH FEET AT THE FIRE. 

Wii II feet at the 5re, I am thinking of those bird| 
Which told Columbus that the land was nigh. 
Water, water, water far as the sky. 

At last a sailor shouted out these words : 

Land ’ Land ! ” The wind sang through the 
ropes. The ciew 

Fell (jn their knees. They saw beyond gainsaying 
The New World’s forests with their monkeys blue* 
And heavy turtles on the sands were laying. 

0 when, like a sailor in his gladness crying, 

Shall 1 upon the shore of sunshine leap 

Of her hair scattered on her body lying, 

Like a new island in the midst of sleep* 

THE CRICKET’S SONG. 

I 

Lasi'I night the cricket sang when all was still. 

1 cannot tell you what he sang about. 

His singing^naade the darkness thicker still. 

The sa<i (lame of my candle lengthened out. 
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Well, in the end I had <o go to bed, 

Telling myself with heavy heart that I 
Should ne’er be happier than in days gone by, 
And that this song was I, and nothing else. 

Child, listen to the ciicket’s chirping. Thou 
Hast nothing save this song to comfort thee. 

But understand how deep it is, and how 
It fills the heart's dark valley utterly. 

Man’s pain grows still in the night’s silences. 

Only the baker-cricket thrills thee through. 

Is it a faint com)>laint to God? And is 
The cricket’s the one voice God listens to? 

Hark what he sings lie sings our hard-earned 
biead. 

And in the bilt( i ashes the ciacked pot. 

The dog asleep. The housekeeper abed. 
Something sad, good, and pure, I know not what. 

lie says he is my friend. lie says, besides, 

My farmer wed his biidc the other day. 

And that the farm was full of love, the bride’s 
Heart like a blossom-scented cherry-spray. 

* ile says that to the wedding I was fetched, 

And that with solemn slowness this young pair 
Showed me their room and open bride-bed where 
The youngest sister of the bride was stretched. 

Tlja wedding-guests have danced and gone away. 
The wife lies wheie her youngest sister lay. 

The joy is simple in the hallowed bed. 

The clock and cricket in the silence ^ed. 
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THE EARMLES DAUGIITl R 

And the Church b^lls rang merrily, for they 
King o tr the farmer’s cHughter’s i^edding day. 
ihe Church rang o’er the glonoub Ajgust maize, 
Kang <) er the dry, red t hitch in summer’^ blaze, 

Over the peace of birns ring out the bells, 

Kang over sheds and shippons, ring o er wells 
That bill red the silence with their ius 1 > chiin, 

Ring 01 er corn lofts heiped wuh golden grain, 

Rang o er the threshing engine s puffing snort, ^ 
Rang o\er wenches rosy cheeked and swart 
Running to see the wedding, rang ind throbbed 
With bridal ccbtisies Ihil sing inrl sobbed, 

And ring ibove the Icepy oxen who 
Mopped pu/zled, lilting their pile horns un o 
Those heirts of the bed ;e the ro es of Bengal 
And tumbleis swelled their backs upon the wall, 

And, diipeied is water is, with their 
Spurred, rosy feet cut through the azure an ^ 

And the firmer s diughter, like an opening Apwef* 
Stood on the step and waitt d for the hour, 

Swiying among the eacklmg hens and coeks. 

And the bells lang and ring You heard the 
Of all the peals ringing along the hills. ^ 

And with the wedding guests the girden fills 
And now they form, and in procession low 
After the pallid bride the niiulens go \ 

A simple music Iht pioetssion led, 

And the jioct prai*cd God in his heart, and said : 
Thus to the Promised Land of old departed 
Rebecca proud and brave and tender hearten. 

Tunes have not changed if you the t ather love. 

I tihaps ttes IS the well you lienl aliove, 
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O Rachel, when you freed your heavy hair 
Upon your hands, and Jacob watched you thert, 

F rom Ihc palm s shadow, all your hair unrolled. 

And your him checks hkc burnished fruits of };okl. 


DO NOT CONSOLE ME. 

Do not console me I should not have heard 
If dreams, which were the only wealth I wisl, 
Leave my dark threshold whereon squats the niiit, 

I shall be ready, and shall speak no word. 

But some day, very simply (do not cheer me), 

I shall stretch myself under thf azurt sky 

They will tell the children not to come too near me, 

And, sadness havini? left me, J shall die. 


GUSTAVE KAHN. 

1859- — 

I DRFAMLD 01 A CRUEL L\D. 

1 BREAMED of a cruel lad 
torturing a little bird he had, 
to feel its flanks palpitate 

I dreamed of a world like a mother’s breast 
with shades of siesta and slow wings fluttering rest, 
und alleys of white dreams. 

Steamed as of a sister, chaste, serene, 
with the only lips of sweetness that have been, 
«i$ter and wife she seems. 
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THE PILGRIM FROM THE EAST. 

I r is a pilgrim coming from the East. 

There had he been to seek a balmy flower 
which planted, in the gardens of Engaddi 
designed according to the loveliness 
of Abishag and of the robes her dower, 
Solomon, old Magician with smoked hands 
by an eternal prayer to beauty sent. 


He journeyed with his staff and corkle-shcll, 
he slept by sounding waters of cool streams 
which under rosy laurels on white pebbles 
feign arabesques of silver dragon flies. 

Then, since the mosques from janissaries suffered, 
who guarded them with scimitar in hand, 
be came in melancholy home again. 


He reared his staft against the chimney -stone, 
the staff of the long journey, 
and watched towards him kindle 
the gentle eyes he loved. 

And then bis staff became a scented stem i ‘ 

flowered with the great white lily he had found 


Good pilgrim home from the East, 

here in Iny home is happiness, ^ 

and not along the roads with ambush deaf, 

And the world is a masquerade, 
beside the sweet and delicate face 
that by thv hearth-stone smiles. 
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MY OWN. 

Hy own is beautiful as floated perfume is — 

The other day she seemed an opening flower—- 

own is beautiful as Angels’ flesh in springtime— 

■ The other evening all the sun was on my heart — 

Save from my own’s lips there is no caress — 

The spirit’s parks are decked below her lips — 

;Cn clamour she is the Temple and in the crowd the 
verge — 

The welcoming of my own, the happy season. 

The other morning in her sadness was the night of 
winter — 

the voice of my own, the faery of sounds — 

; For all ray life she is an opening flower — 

my own is beautiful as resurrection is. 


HOMAGE. 

Thy arms with bracelets I will deck, 
and with a string of pearls Ihy neck, 
and with my lips thy lips. 

My fever-floods shall bear thy passion-ships, 
and I will bid thy courage flare, 
with all my soul on flame, 

and I will crown thy hair 
with acclamations I will tear 
from poets put to shame. 
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And then thy pardon I will abk 
for having done so ill uiy task 
of singing thy perfumed grace, 
and queenly beauty of thy face. 


THE THREE GIRLS ON THE SEA-SHORE^; 

The three girls on the sea-shore 
have seen the Virgin mother passing 
along the grave colonnades — 
ah ! whence came you Virgin mother 

I was sitting at the prow 
sailing through the storms of waters 
steering towards the colonnade 
whence your eyes look on the sea 

Ah ! Virgin mother you arc alone , ' 

your white robe is like a winding-sheet , 

you have walked on the waters 
to come to the colonnade v ; 

I 

I have drowned pilot and skipper , ^ ? 

I have drowned the ship and the sailors - | 

because upon the storms upon the waters. 
they would not believe in ray mercy ■ ^ 

Ah ! Virgin mother our dear smiles 
would draw the cord tight round their 
even to the very cries for mercy ' 

which they would have sent to the sky that 

starred l)y your passage unto oar colonp^^^? 
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Ah 1 others my merciful mauU 

hav< believed who bleep under the waten 

T have drowned pilot and skipper 

and all alone I shall haunt the short colonnade 

my while robe i like a winding shctt 

Ah > let not your «miles die alone. 

Iea\c me all nlone under the colonnade. 


WHEN Till: KING CAME TO HIS TOWEU. 

When the King came to his towci 

the fair one came to him and said-^0 King 


Neither the wives of thy viziers benenth thy gaze like 
opening buds 

WOr the far exiled women weeping their barbarian woods 
betray the unknown men who turn by turn untie my arms 


To sutler far from thee is hard to the soul m flower, 
the soul w uh calling out in vain is languishing ; 
this casket of sweets of thine, my body, take it for thyself; 
bless with thy hands the forehead I incline 

The King made answer from the tower : 


This dream of thy coming to reach thy short lips m carets 
SUthe souls of my being were waiting for it in festal dress ; 

thy bps and for thy dreams escorted hither in state 4 
l^re&^re the carpets and the lamps are lighted and thifi; 
^ws await. 

why wouldst thou tarry in lost laughs, where didst thou 
^ sleep? 
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When the King slept upon the tower, the fair sad lady 
fchivered 

If thou didst know not it is errantly ^nd truce 
love’s moment swift that oothes the sting to sleep 
I know that it must be unique and as in diram 
as towards the shadows paled of death I diilt 


\OU MASKS OF THL MASt^UEKADE. 

You masks of the masqueiade, 
pass, you aie not she, 
for whom my being slagrprs clrunkenly, 
pass without me your parade, 

Vou barques to Ophir oi to Thule tossing, 
pass, you do not eaiiy in your keel 
her to whose lips my he irt its being seals, 
pass without me your crossing 

\ou songs of festivals fiom btlfues timing 
tarry, if the one sung in your chiming 
IS she who shall lie ever loved of me 
and cradle me my Destiny. 


HIE DYIlsG LOVER 

$D long as the child preferred to me such and such 
player of the flute or singer to the zither, 
little 1 cared 

that ^he lo\ed such and such a player of the flute or 
scratch er of the rither. 
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By the cross roads I have fallen struck, striu k by the 
thrust of a swoid 

Whose? player of flute or scralcher of zither? 

IJow long the night to be so dow in dying 


JULES LAFORGUE. 

1860-1887. 

niE SONG OF A LITFLE BOY WITH A 
IIVI’ERTROPHIED HEART. 


My mimmy, says the Doctor, 

Died because something shocked her, 
Tra la la U ’ 

My poor mamma 
He says I too shall go 
To sleep with her below, 

And when my heart beats so, 

It^s mammy calling ’ 

When I go out, they all 
Say : Why he’s going to fall 
Poor little chappy, 
lie's diunk and happy • 

T or eveiy step I take 
£ stagger, choke, and ache, 

My heart is all a shake, 

It’s mammy calling ! 
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Jules Laforgue. 

I go out of the town 
To see th*» sun sink down, 

I shouldn't do it, 

But I don’t rue it 
I ht sun s a heart, I say, 

Bleeding its blood away * 

My heart beats night ind da>, 

It’s mimmy calling ^ 

If little Eleanorc 
Would take my h'^arl befuo 
It bursts inside me ’ 

She can’t abide me, 

Por I’m i hoptlcss case. 

And she’s a rosy face, 

My heart goes such a pace, 

It’s mammy calling ’ 

No, the> all make me smart, 

Except the sunset’s heart, 

Tra la la la, 

And my mamma 
O how I wish to go 
To sleep with her below » 

My heart is beating so, 

Mammy, ain’t it you a calling? 


FOR TIIF BOOK OI LOVE. 

I be dead to morrow, uncarcssed 

bps have never touched a woman’s, none 
#^uas given me in a look her soul, not one 
ever held me swooning at her breast 
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Jules L\porgue. 

. I have but suffere«l, for all natute, tree^ 

Whipped by the winds, wan flowers, the ashen sky, 
5>uflered with all my nerves, minutely, I 
Have suficicd for my soul s impurities 

I have spat on love, and, mad with pride, 
Slaughtered my flesh, and life*s revenge I brave, 

And, while the whole world else was Instinct’s slave, 
With bitter laughter Instinct I defied 


Jn drawing-rooms, the theatre, the church, 

Befoie cold men, the greatest, most refined, 
And women with eyes jealous, proud, or kind, 
Who&e tender souls no lust would seem to smirch, 


I thought This IS the end for which they work. 

Beasts coupling with the groaning beasts they capture 
Apd all this dll t for just three minutes’ rapture ! 

Men, be correct ' And women, purr and smirk ’ 


THE UIRGI’ OF THE POET’S FETUS 

I Blase do I say • I lave done I 
Forward, and tear these roots that glue like night, 
Through mamma, love of albumen, to the light, 
To the rich gracious stamen of the bright 
Rising sun ^ 


Everyone has his turn, and now I am r.pe 
irradiate from Limbos my inedited t^pe » 



Jules Laforgue. 

On! ISreak the baj * 

Saved from these steppes of mucus, swimming bold 
To suck the sun, and, drunk with milk of gold, 
Slavering at breasts of clouds thiongh heavens tolled* 
And travelling far ’ 


— On the other side, I shall be a soul tint dotes 
On the freshness blown by the wind through petticoats 1 


On, on ’ and sleep 

On the curdled milk of the good clouds tint sweep 
In Ood’s blue hand| where His eyes iii myriads shine, 
To be shipwrecked on the land of virile wine ! 

Now heart be stout. 

Now, now, I am getting out , . . 


— And I shall communicate, with my forehead towards 
the Last, 

Under species of kisses that know of it not in the least ! 


Forwards 1 Re free ’ 

blnke, knell of nights I Inlter, stiong sun of 
Heaven, 

Farewell, ye aquarium Woods, which, hatchinc me, 
Into my chrysalis have put this leaven ! ^ 

Am I cold ? Then forward I Ah ’ 

Mamma. ... ^ 


— You, madam, as long as you ])Ossibly can do)Si«cl<;te 
This poor little tenibleliabe that knows such a muckk. 
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JEAN LAHOR. 

1840-1009^ 

SIJUDDrRS 01 H.OWlR^ 

Xn summer eves llie flowers ha\e 1 jnguors of 
Women, and suffer as do souls with love ; 

Imploring hymens they shall die of soon, 

They dream and tremble underneath the moon , 

Yea, flowers have IooIik like women's great moist eyes, 
They are as full of love and coy surprise 
And loses, while as the immaculate globes 
That pee)) from under dark hdf opened robes, 

Roses amid the dirlviiess green, wliile sings 
The nightingale her moon imaginings * 

And dies with passion for their bodies pale, 

Koscs forth bursting from their odorous veil, 

Taken with sudden folly, bow their while 
Breasts to the stars that kiss them all the night. 


ALWAYS. 

All is a lie ; love and mind not ; 

Dream while desires are sobbing , 
Offer to wounds thou canst bind not 
Thy heart that stays not its throbbing. 

^wift burns love to the ember 

(live all thy heart to thy dreaming, 
Desuing, and loving; remember, 

Life 1 $ vam and a seeming. 


5 ) 



Jean Labor. 

Be proud with a pride beyond taming; 

If sadness thou hive, do not shovi it ; 

Love, like n. king, purples flaming , 

And, being not God, be a poet 

Love life’s weariness leavens , 

Naught beside it is real , 

Life IS the flash in black heavens , 

We ste but in ditams the ideil 

Passion alone the abysses 

Lights, while wc grope up the rifttd 
Slope'' our spirit it kisses, 

T re into the deeps we ire drifted 

Let the light that is wrapped m thee flire thrfn; 

Torches are warm from their burning ; 
Remember the cofliii where men 
All must to dust be returning 

The hole still beside us is gaping 

Ere Its di44mess steams up and takes thee, 
Let flame be ihy spirit’s draping. 

And with love, dream, and longing slake thee 


A SPRING MORNING 

Thk crimson morning dazzled me mine eyes, 
This, and the swarming sun gold on the sea, 
The sea that made me languish with its si^^hs 
As of a woman rolling under me 
And the waves glittered even as tender e>e9; 
And swarms of white birds uttered joyous cnes^ 
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Wheeled, and plunged madly <lown, their plumes to 
soak 

In waves tliat laughed with long foam as they broke. 
The face of all things quivered with a smile ; 

It was a landscape \asi of earth and sky ; 

And near upon the azure sea an isle, 

Still swathed ui mist, ^lept peact fully the while, 

A flowei in a vase of lapi> lazuli. 

And, lilies huge upon the heavens piled, 

Beyond the cities and the azure plains, 

Stretched in the distance giant mountain chains, 
Whose summits, oi\ a sky as satin mild. 

Mingled then virgin whiteness with the hour’s; 

And pcach-liec s pricked the blue wdth rosy flowers. 
Enchanted by the beauty of the scene, 

J walked beyond Uk town, when lo’ a child, 

Filthy and thin, with holes whei eyes had been. 
With scanty rags his thilblained body clad, 

.Stretched out his hand, and i.iised his face half-mad. 
His mother ill, and father he had none, 

Never his pain was soothed by a caress, 

The sun alone kissed his foul ugliness, 

And passers-by were haul to no man’s son. 

Then I began to muse on 1 leaven’s wa) s, 

On Evil’s vulture always c«iling at 
The entrails of the universe, and that 
Background of sorrow mute which not betrays 
By tears its jiresence, beings who are bred 
By chance, of children for their forbears’ sins 
Punished, of Life’s iniquities, snares, gins, 
llomrs and chastisements unmerited, 

Anjffiear this child with empty orbits, 1 
C'Ruld gaze no more upon the glorious sky 
Above earth’s blossoming garden, fearing lest 
God in His justice meant them for a jest. 
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PIERRE LifeVRE. 

lKh2- . 

A OATIIhRlNC. O) (.\I.I,ANTS 

Whi^RE orani^t: 1 inlerns lifjjlit Ihc i^ravel walk* 

And rus»t the leaves of chestnut tici 'i, belated 
Duiers in groups faimliar congrtgittd 
Are mildly entertained b> pohsiitd tjlk. 

Around blue ponds whicli falling rhrMnuls ■•trow, 
Jewels and feathers scintillite and flit ; 

Sometimcb a led point Ihiough ilu night will glow, 
When (igarcites aio lit ; 

And while the smoke of blonde tobacco curves, 

And blends its scent with that of flowers that 
wither, , 

Vou hear a gipsy music wafting hither 
Its sweet narcotic to caress the nerves. 

WITEHDUNG. 

When to my powdered breasts I bent his brow, 

How bis voice trembled desperately ’ Surprise 
Melted the hardness of his wicked eyes, 

IJis heart -was yielded now, 

Vp to my nairow smile lus keen bps seethec^Jj 
Unck'i my flowered hat’s brim he flushed an’lft palei), 
My corsage, opened half, its scents exhaled, 

Which he with panting breathed. 
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Then slipping from lus hands his rings, while he 
Hared to niy kiis his h'cfh, with hrm caicss 
And wheedling Arm> I hf Id him motionless, 
And Slid Civt them to me. 


SENSUALITY. 

Mv fingers sqnci/c your fat, bent neck, ind wli le 
Your rhignon yields and of itself falls down, 

Yoin eapsi/ed eye-balls in your rapture drown, 

\ oui h^js half open smile 

A bair-pin falL upon youi shouUhr now, 

And sounds thin on the floor; > )ur arms that beat 
The ju with stunidh exliaustcd, tondhng meet 
With naked wrists my 1 tOW. 

And It the low room wheic your mirrow pale*- 
The iiny-times repeated round globed lamp, 

Like a thick vapour in the air’s warm damp 
Your perfume floats, and stales. 


HEAT. 

As tired women languorously undress, 

Summer divests her, breathing roses’ scent ; 

The mirror lu her closfd chamber bent 
Palely reflects her easeful idleness. 

Onj/^nglt beam through lowered blinds caresses 
^ Vnd gilds her rhignon like a cake baked brown, 
Her fragrant bosom that the sweat runs down 
Out of hei crumpled linen softly prists. 
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And while unlo her feet her garments fall, 

With brow bent backwaids by her unbound tresses 
The summer shuts her eyes, weighs and caresses 
One of her breasts with hand meclianical. 


PASSION’S BRUTALITY. 

SOMK Lamia of the night my ]>assion holds, 

Instead of you whose furtive eyes I met 
Flashed through your veil, O you whose silhouette 
I gazed on, moulding noble raiment folds. 

Voui firm-knit figure with its guessed face swims 
Into my longing, and I dicam your charms 
Crushed in the hollow of my empty arms, 

Your ample bosom and >oiu fiesliy limbs. 

Your ghost to-morrow fiom my bed will flee, 

But all one long night-tidc you will have been 
The mistress yielded to my passion keen, 

Woman whose veiled eyes have not smiled on me, 
And who, perhaps, arc chaste. 

ORIENTALISM. 

SnEHfeRA7ADE, enchantress, love-adept, 

Bring back to me the passion exquisite 
Of queens who* while they pomegranates bit, ' 

Emasculated those who slept with them. 

IIow I desire the wheedling arms of her 
Who would with madness have my love enjoyed* 

I who have only found in pleasures cloyed 
Accomplice^ whom gold alone can stir. 
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* 1 am sick and tutd, at last, of viccS lair, 

Where my sad youth has suffered all disticss, 

1 know too well the flaunting shamelcssnc«Ji? 

Of women gathered where shop windows flare. 

Girls from whose pendant breasts the sap is gone, 
They sicken me, and they whose d>ed hair falls, 
And they whose red mouth like '' sign board calls, 

And those too thit >ou have with corset on. 

If sometimes from those joys I base not fled, 

Tf ever I have sniffed I he reek of lust, 

Now from my heirt falls down on it disgust, 

As an old pillow lalls down from a bed. 

Stifling I long for distant palace , 

And for a maid ingenuously youi 

Whose savoious kiss should melt upon my tongue, 

Like sorbe* drunk from crysl il chalices 

hhe would h ive Ihm knees, and her budding breast 
Would hold me till I lost the sting of grief; 

Or ^hc would cool, with waft of handkerchief 

^Broidered with two gazelles, my languorous rest. 

Her fragrant veils, O coo! and delicate laces, 

Would slowly wave. Her fertile tenderness 
Would every day invent some new caress. 

Where fountains play m lonely garden places. 

But, a Mmorseless, shameless despot, I, 

Ot^^ken carpets silting free from care, 

Would follow in my heart a vision fair, 

Or ponder, listening to the tales of my 
Sultana with blue hair. 
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FRANKNESS 

I TFLL you true, it is not you I love, 

It IS not you for whom my spirit pines 
If in my eyes my dream arising shines, 

As does above a pallid pool the moon, 

And seems in rapture exquisite to swoon, 

0 do not think that such a brief delight 

C an be the bloom matured in this one night , 
It IS not you, it is not >ou I love, 

I tell you true. 

And >et this only night be kind to me 

1 am so tired . Caiess me tenderly, 

And let me dream another love than you 
Your care is sweet, my heart is sad and riven 
ham would it give what unto it is given, 

I tell you true. 


STEPHANE MALLARME. 
i 842»98. 

THE WINDOWS. 

Tired of the fetid smell that climbs and sti^s 
In the banal whiteness of the curtains* towatd 
The empty wall’s great sickened crucifix 
The sullen moribund m the sad ward 
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yfli? his old spine, ind, less to see the Slone's 
Sun lit than to be warm as can decay, 

Glues his white h iflets and his thin lIiccTa bones 
Upon the panes tanned by a losing ray 

His fevered mouth as gictdy of azure is 
As when it went to breathe, in d'ljs oi old, 

A vfrgin skin, and with a bitter kiss, 

Long clinging, soils the lukewarm square^ of gold 

Diunken he lives, forgetting strauitd herbs. 

Cough, clock, the holy oils, Ihc bed he dies on , 

And when the evening bleeds upon the curbs. 

Ills eye, where gorged with light i& the horizon, 

Sees golden galleons on a purple stuam 

I*trfum<d, IS fur is t-wans aie swim m trance, 
Cradling thtir lines that with rich lightnings gle im 
In a great sloth steeped in remembrance • 

So, taken with disgust at hard souled men, 

Whos^ only appetites root in the dung 
Of happiness, and, stubborn in the fen, 

Offer it her who suckles them their young, 

I flee, and, glued to every window, muse, 

Turning to life m> shoulder loathing it, 

And m their glas^ washed by eternal dews, 

Gilt by the chaste morn of the Infinite, 

Kefler/f^ am an Angel ’ and I die, 

And love, m panes of Art with mystery gloomed, 

To be re born, dream crowned, in the earlier sk>, 
Where Beauty first burst fiom Us bud and bloomed ♦ 
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Bill litre Btlow is Lord and King, alas» 

Disgusting me tven when I bieathe my Kosc, 
And the vile vomit of the human ass 

Makes me befoze the azure hold my iiost. 


Is there \ meins, I with the Bitter hedged, 

To smash the glass the brute clehlc , ind flee 
Into the a/urc with my wings unlledgtd 
— At the risk of falling through 1 ternity? 


tn KODIAS 

\ ES, It IS foi me, for me I bloom, deserted 

(jrardens of amethyst, >ou kn )w it, deep 
In c unning chasms dazzled under the sUtp, 
Golds guarding hglit that once m Eden shone 
Under a ^oil no man hns trodden on, 

Ye stones whence the pure jewels of mine eyes 
Borrow their limpid and melodious dyes, 

And metals ye, that in ray tresses young 
Their fatal splendour and massive lure have 
But thou, O woman nurtured m the malice 
Of centuries old for caverns sybilhne, 

Who speakest of a man, saying from the chalice 
Of these sky scented rapturous robes of mine 
Should dart the white shudder of my nakc^ess, 
Foretell, that if the summer^ blue caress, 

For which a woman all her veiU unfolds, 

My shivering modesty of a star beholds, 
t die ’ 
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I love my gruesowic maidenhood, and will 
Live m tho terror that niy locks distil, 

So that, a replilL violated not, 

My useless flesh may feel, when nights are hot, 
Tht cold glitter of the pale clean es!> of thee, 
Thou who art dying, burning with chastity, 
White night of icicles and cruel sn )W ^ 

And thy lone sister, sislci of mire also, 

Who diest not to ihcc my drtam will mount , 
Iruly, so rare is nij heiit » hint id fount 
Already, that I deem myself alone 
In my monotonous land where all is grown 
Idolatrous of a glass in whose calm sheen 
The diamond ryes of llerodias arc seen . 

O uliiriiitc chauii, I ful, done I m 

/h Nui r 

(J mistrc , cli( t thou i* 

Ilt/oU 

No, poor grandam 

Be calm, forgive this hard heart, and begone. 
But tre thou guest close the shutters on 
This seraph azure smiling through the pane. 
For I abhor the blue without a stain * 

there are cradled w ives, and if thou hast 
Heard of i. dark land where skies overcast 
r^ok isith the h lie of Venus burning m 
The jjp^age at eve, there will 1 go 

^ Lift once again, though it is childish, I Inow, 
These waxen torches whose lire wan and thin 
Weeps strange tears m the flaunting gold, and 
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T/ic Ahtr\( . 


Now 


Hoi odias. 

Pare well. 

M> naked lips, your hlo>^om lies. 

} or radiance never known awaits my Itow, 
]5ut, if^norant of the mystery and your cues. 
You heave the supreme and the bruised sit^h 
Ot childhood feeling m its dreamy heart 
Its linked and icy lewcls snap and part. 


CAMILLE MAUCLAIR* 

1872— ♦ 


^RKSENCl 

I HAVE seen women weave 

Their delicate way through the gloaming, 
1 have seen their wraith^ go roaming 
In the dim and deepening eve. 

Their voices in desolate eves 
Died long ago in the dooiways. 

Then memories sleep in the porc'pies 
Faded along with the leaves. 

Asa poor man for a bed 

Jlis leaves of gold will heap, 

Soul ! lay them under thy head, 

Thy memorieb» and sleep. 
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Ami take them utito thy l^reastj 
Warmly under tliein rest. 

So tli.it their peifumcs that slain 
Thy haml in thy heart ni«iy remain. 

A MINUFK. 

Opkn tlie door, my tHiu»hter, hark ’ 

Someone is knocking; ni the dark." 

— 1 cannot go to '■ee what stranger knocks, 
Before the minor I do dres*'' my locks. 

Open the door, my daughtei fair, 

There is someone who is fainting there ! 

I cannot open nowr, my hands 
Are through luy coiset tlueading silk ribands 

U my daughter, open the dooi ! 

I am old, I ran rise no more . . . 

-- Father, I cannot go and look, 

I am busy with my button-hook. 

Pci haps a dead man there is lying, 

The Wind behind the dooi is crying I 

Had he been handsome, I had ielt the call 
My bieasls have quivered not at all. 


-STUART MERRILL. 

1868 , 

The eternal dialogue. 

THE HESn. 

The dying sun- god weeps the sated noons. 
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THE SOUT 

The star of jlumbei in the heavens swoons 
IIIL TLF^H. 

The lilac’s languor withers comfortles 
Memory lifts from its grave dead tenderness 

rur soui 

The flowers are breithing censer setnts () flight 
Up through the blue towards the pi met white ! 

i HE II FSH 

Petal® of roses shaken in the shower 
Under the W'lnds fl> to the vast hon/on 
The kiss of half closed lips alrt \dy lies on 
Soft budded breasts that buist in dar/linp flower. 


niL soul 

Doves’ feathers white and blue are eddying rolled 
Under pale seraphim that pensive pace. 

Among the tombs pray virgins, and enlace 
Fine fingers on their missals bound with gold, 

V 

IHF llBbll 

Al’enervent les soupirs, o Femme que je^%ie ’ 

Et le long des launers sous la brise d’avril 
II me faut, au sanglot estival de la seve, 

Tordre ton torse na sous mon serment virib 
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Car le Vfou clii viol m\ nv^mme le<! vcine*?, 

Et du fond dcs les sirt ncs du mil i 

Mt leurrcut de leurs voi\ \crs les voliaptts \'\ine^ * 

O bouchc ’ o croupe • > llanc de Pamour animal 1 

IPL soui 

The angelus proclaims the dying dusk , 

The valley to the moon eteams incense smoke ; 
Night folds the plains and mountains in one cloak; 

Soul, It IS time to strip the body\ husk 

From the mountains^ myst'^ry to the ocean’s ache, 
The wind goes beating the pale gold of eve 
O dream ’ that 1 could fly to dav\ ns where heave 

Oblivion’s billows f unting as the> break ’ 

j HE lit >it. 

To die ' All not when sap in all the trees is^ 

\nd rises, as the blood is shot to breasts • 

The pipes of desire laugh in ihe live forests. 

Ilail ’ losy 1 ros, King of whistling breezes ’ 

uiF sour. 

Men’s mother is not Love, but Death, boon sinks 
The sun, and like a wan torch dies • alone, 
Lordin^he days that are and days far flown, 

At the tomb’s portals prowling stalks the sphinx. 

IHF tLKSH 

The sky IS grey with snow or dark with swallows, 

A lover’s kiss eternally kiss follows ' 
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THK sot;i . 

Aftci the l>e<Is of h>vo the wiudinj'^-sheet, 

And kiss ol jnouinini; on the wa^cn feet. 

THE URSH. 

1 shall be botn again, in ruining roses ! 

THE SOUL. 

O death that days and nights and all life closes j 


WHEN MARJORAM DIES. 

When marjoram dies, in winds that blow, 
And youi wheel begins its humming, 

1 feel that my dreams aie coming 
Of the ladies of long ago, * 

Vour fingers fly faster and faster, 

The close-reeled spindles thinning ; 
Sister, what arc you spinning, 

While you sing of joy and disaster? 

Is it shrouds for your love-dreams dead, 
Dead when they saw all the flowers 
That scented the fugitive hoursw 
Die on the garden bed ? 

When I speak of these your sorrows, 

Your pale hand opens and closes. 

Your hand that blessed the roses 
In our love-days without to*morrows. 
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The leaves of the birch and the hme 
Aie on the water falling. 

The autumn wind is bawling. 

And the valUy is liosted with rune. 


Undo — it IS tiincT— your tresses 
Kairer than the hemp you spi;i : 

The shadow on our fingers thin 
Our murmured vows now J-desse-i. 

Come tQ me, dreaming as 1 am 
Of those old castled ladies, 

C'ome when thy light wheel stayed is, 
O my sister of the marjoram. 


ROYALTY. 

X AAf that king of olden times 
Whose city sleeps under the sea. 

With its iron bells that heavily 
Through too many springs rang their chimes. 


I seem to know the names of queens 
Dead long, long ago in their bowers, 

O M\y soul ! and faded floweis 
SeeiB to be falling fioni nights serene. 

The vessels that my treasure hold 

foundered I know not where nor when, 
And I am the madman since then 
Who seeks under water his goldi 


6 
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I long for my olden glory, 

And for all my servile hordes 
To roar my victory towards 
The stais, and wave my pennons gory. 


With the moon shining into my e>es, 
Calm, and with falchion drawn, 

I wait for the morning to dawn 
And trace sny sign m th6 skies. 


While in my heait yet warm 
The hope of conquest rages, 

Have I heard, I the victor ol ages, 

Trumpets that sound through tke storm ? 

Where arc the bells that heavily 
Through too many springs rang their chimes? 
I am that King of olden limes 
Whose city sleeps under the sea. 


LOHENGRIN. 

WrtlLR heralds are unfolding, hot with haste, 
The Emperor's banners cnmsonirg the day, 
The nobles throng in sumptuous ayay, 

And billow round the lists the sun la>s waste. 

Lone at the river’s brim the wan and chaste 
Elsa weeps tears that for the wonder pray, 

But golden trumpets to the welkin bray, 

And noisy knights surge round hei brazen-faced* 
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Of a <;uclclcn Mltnrc, and terror in all eyes, 

For, like u dream coroe forth from seas and skies, 
Lo, to the ‘•liingles wafted by a gale, 

With swan now swimming after soaring flight, 
I>ooms, underneath his helmet’s broken light, 

The earnest hero of the Holy Grail. 


KINfiS. ' 

Rings of high heroes casqued for combat, rings 
Whose rubies like Hell’s blood and brimstone gl xrc, 
When, like a Sabliath of lewd witches, blare 

The trumpets under standards’ Op^n wings » 

Kings of old, white-haired men where candles rise, 
Red cardinals who the pomp do consecrate 
With lifted arms rigid with papal state, 

And with the blue disdain m virgins’ eyes ! 

Rings of gold queens in samite black arrayed, 

Whose pearled fingers star their missals^ pnnt» 
While moonbeam^ through the stained-glass oriel 
glint, 

Aod in the ^astle’s organ thunders fade ! 


THF*^AIDEN AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

Lovb’s daughters bend above the silent source, 
Where mystic nenufais that hide their stem 
Make hands and Ups desire to gather ^lem. 
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Here, panting, all have halted in their course 
Around the water that reflects their eyes 
Azurecl with gazing at the flowers and skies 

Joy holds them rapt The maddest of these girls, 
Holds up her breasts » she scarcely hears her breath 
Hiss through the Ups her tongue half openeth. 

In the lascivious wind her golden curls 
Wave from hei» shoulders to her knees that liend 
Above the fountain s marge where cddics end 

Hei sisters soon, the brown, the blonde, the red, 
Go, fearful of the pool where they are glassed 
Alone, this one remains as though held fast 

A 

11} the mystery of the source. Her hands seem 
dead, 

1 ler hands are stirless as a lily’s stem, 

The light weight of her breasts so wearies them. 

The shadow lengthens as the hours si me. 

The bell of evening tolls, the violins 
Down in the \ alley tell the danct begins. 

She only tarries at the water% bnn , 

Her gradual voire arises in the rimi? 

Of the loved maiden lost at harvest^ me, 

Then hushes, grave. And when, where 
browse, 

r ease tinkling bells, in the dusk forest cover, 
riie wag mad maiden who de-^ires no lover, 
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Above her xm it,c in the water bows, 

And, trembling, wluc the shady willow dnpb, 
Kisscb in silcnct hei unreal li])^ 

ro 1 MlLl VIKIIAIKIN » 

VltRHAfciRi' N, nimc hlc( the loud dish of spcir^ 

Rung to some barbarous monarch in the ought, 
Verhatren, kntll that burying the light 
Haunts those between whose finger^ gush the tears ’ 

Verhaeren, tocsin i doomed nty hens 

Through flames, oi trumpets deafening hosts in flight, 
Lightning of gold thit makes the marshland bright, 

O name whose sudden noises fill our eais ’ 

Terror jou con)uie up, ^nd tlie death raitle, 

Min with his l3e>tiny in ragirg battle, 

And tongues ol fire that to the heavens dait 

buining forests, >ct we hear, sometimes, 

^ Like a bell calling fiom the gloaming’s heart, 

"^Ove in you dreaming out his tender nines ’ 


THL WHITL PEACOCK 

YliJfi white pea^ck m the blue night crying 
Feds that brccoe pale cherry blossoms spills 
Upon his tay^ and, dolorously j^ighing, 

*rhe fountains’ water that the midnight thills, 

Where in the park the glades with mial are veiled, 
)ls many 'Coioured marble basins fills ; 
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From dislfinl city alleys is exhaled 
To breathe upon our brow this amorous breeze, , 
With hint of lips uncertain, passion-paled ; 

And the rich perfume of round orange-trees, 

Which in their jars of terra-cotta deck 
And edge the perron’s balusters ; and these 

Whisperings that wind-calm silence comes to check, 
Shiverings of leaves, and dreams of birds, or cries 
Of nymphs who feel a Faun’s breath on their neck ; 

Or, as a wordless melody will rise 

Upon her lips who spins the threaded wheel, 

A song that to the reeds the forest sighs, — 

All tells me now that where white flowers reveal 
The black sward’s softness over-starring it, 

The Princess wdth the mad hands soon will steal, 

And I shall see het like a phantom flit, 

And sit down at the ancient statue’s base 
Which figures Love and Hope, and, in a fit 

, Of passion, like a prostitute, her lace, 

And gold brocade, and broidered jewels tear 
From on her raiment, till, with jealoi^ face, 

Naked ;aTising in her ^sset hair, i: 

SJie tramples on her trail, and, pale witA spite, / ' 
Q^bws all her finery to the peacock there, 

>;£'■ , 'y 

J;* To the while peacock in the arure night ! 
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SEVEN PRINCESSES. 

AkouNn a fountain tiUinj; seven princesses, 

Sadly then hand upon their chin they leant; 

Athd, while they sang of love, into their tresses 
The wavering breeze was blowing jasmine scent. 

And one of them would bite the heart df roses. 

Another would the flesh of lihes hold : i 

They knew where secret sense of\hings uncloses, 

And in their voices wept fair days of old. 

The landscape was a dream : by fountains pcaibng 
White palaces indented azure skies. 

They heard afar off on the shore unturlmg 
The ocean, with a deepy noise of sighs. 

Peacocks on inaible balustrades wcie spreading 

Their emerald fans, the sun had climbed noon’s steep. 

Round was the shadow eveiy tree was shedding. 

They felt their hands were heavy as in sleep. 


Around a fountain sitting seven princessc!. 

Their sweet names faded long since fiom my mind. 
Were they not Blanche, Laura with auburn tresoes, 
Ahx, Malone, Gertrude, and Rosalind? 

The sev jffh, she had no name. She wab the noscgay‘3 
Most radiant flower. And I remember well 
She was the goddess of my heart in those da) 4, 

With her great eyes green as a mirabeUc. 
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Upon her face was shadow of blacV laurels. ' 

Some dream of grief was in her : you might note 

Her breasts of a wise virgin, tipped with corals, 

Lifting with sighs her slender silver throat. 

I know not if I kissed her mouth, or followed 
Her steps; she was so wedded to her dole. 

And yet the land was like a bed oui-hollowed, 

The sky like azure petals that unroll. 

liow I forget. O ntemory of a queen, who 
Was ever in tears, O lost beyond recall 

In din of cities, have I ever seen you, 

Sad singer, you who had no name at all ? 

Am I not verily a poet stricken 

With a dim dream ? And, following its flight, 

Soothed with an old refrain, while still I sicken, 
Learned from a paichment scroll some outwatched 
night ? 

Nay, I am certain in my soul'*s recesses. ! 

— In a far country sweet with jasmine scent, , - , 

Around a fountain sitting seven princesses, ’ 

Sadly their hand upon their chin they leant. , ,,/ 


THE FLOWER OF THE UE\RT. 

Others may roses sing, 

‘ The flower of the heart is distress. 
0 ! Life i.s a dreary things 
When she you love is merciless. 
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I.ove IS dead She’ll tell you why. 

Who IS laughing in sh imeltr»‘'ncss 
I ’(Mir lover, go ihy way, head high, 

And never come back in a false chess 


1 heie are olhei women, the> sweai, 
There is other loveliness. 

But this lover loved bis fair 
And the flower of the heait i> dislress 


JEAN MORE AS 
1856-1910, 


THE KUhblAN 

In' the splendid casket of its scarlet lining 
His two and thirty teeth’s enamel is shining 
His hair, which once an Abbess loved with sin, 
Curled into ringlets in most cunning wise, 

Falls — fairyhke carbuncles —to his eyes, 

Whose curving brows seem dyed with eurcumin. 

Upon his i'aunch lesting his black gloved fingers, 
With crated cap and trailing sword he lingers 
Uoder mgh balconit-j where ladies lean 
Ills doublet IS of silk ; lhru>t in his sash, 

IliUed with silver sheaves his daggers flash, 

With white diamonds and emeralds green. 
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And sultry is his alcovp with the crushed 
Tetals of flowers left by great ladies, flushed 
With love that cast them panting on his bed* 

To kiss his eyes as live as stars, their boons 
They bring of jewels, pistols and doubloons, 

And bite las lips like slaughtcied cattle red. 

Thus, handsome as a god, brave as his dagger, 
Having killed in a duel the Marquis de Montmagre, 
Ten condottieri, foui nephews of the Pope, 

With calm, high tead he marche, through the cities, 
And drags at his heels women he never pities, 

Whose hearts upon his flowering beauty dote. 


THE imESTirURE. 

We will walk by the grating of the park. 
When the Gieat Tear is growing dark, 
And, as I wish it, you will wear 
Among the ribbons of your haii 
The flowei called asiihodel. 


Your eyes in mine will be shining, 
When the Great Bear is declining.— 
And mine eyes will have the ravs 
Of the flower called asphodel. ^ 


Your eyes into mine will gaze. 
And all my being shall with such 
A wavering shake as fables tell 
The mythic rock felt at the touch 
Of the flower called asphodel. 
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KEIJUKINC JULIKT. 

To guaid you funu disaster, 

T.ovc flags and standards flowing, 

1 gave you my hair with the sheen of 

The sea v^hen the North Wind is blowing: 

llucklers with mottoes loyal , 

Of love and chanty, 

1 gave you my proud eyt^s to guard you 
JF'roni your own vulgarity. 

Ooblet of music and balm, 

I gave you lor your 'delight, 

My live mouth never calm, 

A, the rose on the rose tree bright. 

Dames of the waidrobc and clumber, 

To bring you everything, 

I gA\r you my hands that aic noblci 
Than the ciovvn on the brow of a king. 

And l*gave you foi your jdeasurcs, 

I gave you heaped on high, 

All my spirit’s treasures, 

pearK cast into a sty. 

VOICt:S RETURNING. 

Voices returning, cradle us, cradling voices : 
Echoes extenuated of what wc love as it passes, 
Pells of mules tuining the mountain passes, 

— Voices returning, cradle us, cradling voices. 
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IntOMCtt ‘ us, you ilso, fl-isks that prison the yore 
Odoufb m harvests garnered, Becces shorn from the hours, 
Plesh of amber and musk, mouths of giIl}flowt rs, 
-^Intoxicate us, you aLo, flasks that j rison the yore 

In this morning of \viiiter, and of shadows chill, 

In this morning of winter the voice of the lark is still 
— Voices returning, cradle m, cradling voues 

The lilies aie cut m the garden, and every rose, 

And the irises by llie waj^ers, waters morose 
—Intoxicate us, you also, flasks tint prison the yore 

AH WHO SHOULD MAKE MY HEART 
DLSPOND^ 

Ah who should make my heait despond, 

AJy heart untroubled pant and bleed? 
t^ucen Cleopatra it would need, 

An<’ Melusma, and the blonde 
Aglaura whom the Soldan stark 
bailed away with m his buk 

Since Susan comes a wooing, 

Let us go where the wood doves are cooing 

My warlike heart no pity has ; 

\)i who should make my heart surrCL dcr ? 

Princess Aurelia the lender, ' 

And Queen Isniene whose cheeks surpi'.s 
Upon the snows the tints of rose 
The morning on the mountain throws. 

Since Alice comt s a wooing, 

Let us go wheie the wood>doves are cooing. 
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ALFRED MORTIER 

1865 — 


I ASK \OU, LOVi: 

I ASK you, love, lo undcrstatid but this. 

For if you knew how I do love you, naught 
Would shock you in my intidehUes, 

And you would know the reverence of my thouglit 

Theie women aie not in my heart, be sure. 

\nd you unwisely suffer, thinking I 
Prefer a passing drunkenness lo your 
KeflecUvc fiscinalion, subtle, shj. 

What if the boily sms? Such luxury harms 
The soul no whit. Despise the luring flower 
D1 carnal kps. Although 1 love your arms, 

It IS your soul that holds me in its power. 

Your souU a glas^; where candid pleasures shine, 
Lute toimed by mystery’s seraph tenderly, 

Oip of pure water still refreshing me, 

When^ am sickened with corrupted wine. 


Dismiss the common folly of those wives 
Whose mediocre pride makes them enslave 
Their husbands in their narrow marriage gyves. 
In memory of the maidenhead they gave. 
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O you my strength and weakness, you I hold 
More clear, . . My love your soul ind body mixes 
In a miraculous fervour which is bold 
To change the postuUte that custom fixes. 

If 1 indeed loved but your loveliness, 

'I hen we might tremble for our union . . . 

More than unstable passion, we possess 
The high, veiidicpl communion. 

That of two souls, moie than a carnal bond, 

For soul alone in heaiis ferments, sublime 
Folly that builds new beings fir beyond 
Ignoble luxuries the sport of lime. 

Now do you understand that my vain lut 
Should leave you calm ? The bonds of flesh are too 
Unstable to be crimes. If I loved but 
Your body, I should not be loving you ’ 


MY FRIEND, MY BROTHER. 

Not as it seems, friend, brother, is rW life, 

For I have coveted m> neighbour s wfie, 

His ox, his ass. And you the w^oman know 
Whom I do covet in my soul’s shadow. V 

Sometimes I wish that God would trouble send 
To cross the even tenor of your days. 

I curse myself for this, but, brothei, friend, 
Your generyis heart knows not my evil ways^ 
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And you havii often succoured my distress, 

And wa^-ded fiom my head ^atc^s hardest hits. 

But, brother, friend, the heart that ought to bless 
(Chafes at the burden of your benefits. 

Yet if misfortune came, some day or other, 

My heart, my vicious heart, content at length, 
Would draw, it may be, from its dcp.ths the strength 
To make your sorrows mine, my friend, my brother. 

But you were born under a stai tliat bids 
No evil chance or soirow you betide. 

And, friend and brother, always I shall hide 
My eyes’ cold flashing under drooped eye- lids. 


Ih’REQUIES AMOK. 

Whkn for the first time I beheld her eyes 
Fixing on me their captious, emerald fires, 

1 felt Desire, which in our shadow prowls, 
Grasping my brain with fingers grimly fierce. 
Proud Or la^ivious, or both, no doubt. 

It was a dizzy force that bore me down : 

So at the forest’s heart the mgipan 
Clings to thj nymph he meshes in his net«, 
Filling theAickets with the cries of their 
Two nakq^esses panting mouth to mouth. 

And then we knew moist faintings, sudden starts 
Of stre^ih whipped furious, and Luxury 
JDistiU^o the poisons of her bowers upon 
The bed in fever from our burning frames. 
Insatiable nights curved our hot loins 
Xn the exasperated breath we seethed, 

And all the boating sex of greedy lemurs 
Curled the shrill laugh uncovering o^ teeth. 
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So this was love; this was the mystic iite 
Before which stands, like (] dipus befoVe 
The Sphinx with tern ptinij eyes, the trembling, grave 
Jn<iuisitivtncss of our thirty years, ^ 

Whtn, cheated by ten year^* of tcntatives, 

We dart on love the glance ot hasty eyes* 

1 his wa-» the rite Yet it was beautifhl— 

I or all that dames is fit to serve as toreh. 

If but the heart, disdaining gritf and nun, 

Will raise its tor^h to pinnacles of stars 
What makes a body dear for evermore ^ 

Haply a soul dwells in the deepest flesh, 

A soul more subtle thin a thousand laws 
Directing rhoice by rhythms of c>ur veins, 

A soul transforming impulse into wisdom 
But, be It what it ttiny, we are the slaves, 

Of this malefic and sublime attraction, 

Which gliddens even the bruws of criminals 

( hmioiic thouj^ht of prisoning days to be 
W ithin the eh uns of hope oui hands have forged 
At twenty we say easily I love you ’ 

I iter, we elass love in a system, t jis 
Is still more puerile than young men’s love 
Love is all powerful, love has not the time 
To linger o’er our sentimental the** s 
We are unconscious Tantaluses, lu , 

Is thirst 

Shall I some day outlive tht^sweet 
Enchantment and delirium of the flesh, 

Which holds already such eternal sense 
As never singing chord of lyre can thrill ? 

It may be I dream sometimes of a love. 

Of a faith ki&entr than tjie senses’ flame, 

And burnipg m the soul’s apse ijuietly, 
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As hums a sacrerl firf* lit night and day: 

Not l^ar^e’s bond with reachless HeatiiCc, 

But living ardour, human and creative, 

Yet iiiystical, an immaterial fruit 
Crathered in gloves by Ariel. 

Q cup of cheerfulness, O precious pyx 
Filled with a wine that but a soul might drink, 

0 woman holding in thyself this future, 

1 dare not seek . . . And wilt* thou dare to come? 


JOHN-ANTOINE NAU. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 

. Tjrkd of the flowers’ voluptuous whispering, 
Nonnoune and Louisy with mixed curls hold 
Each other’s hand, he pale bronze, she browned gold. 
Upon the cliff in happiness bathed deep, 

‘ Hearkening the blue chant of the low lagoon. 

L In this hal^ foreseen day they have been shown 
> The force of L word of simple tenderness, 

And how a ^endly touch grows a caress, 

And how nmeh sweeter, once the secret known, 
t 'When cheek against belovM check reposes, 

;JA|id fervjiii mouth upon the neck’s tea-roses. 

?;'Under the heavy palms, under the woven tresses 
■Of the clear filagos — the children with drenched eyes 
irony of pity feel surprise 
hear the turtles weeping in the recesses. 
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OFFERING TO PAN. 

Tins wooden cup, black as an apple pip, 

Wheie I with hard insinimlmg knife 

Have carved a vme-leaf curling to its tip 
With node add fold and tendril true to life, 

I yield it up to Pan in memory 
Of that day when the shepherd I)ami« rushed 

Upon me, snatched it, and drank after me. 
Laughing when at his impudence I blushed. 

Not knowing where the horned goeVs altar is, 

I leave my offering m the rock’s cleft here. 

— Cut now my heart is burning for a kiss 

More deep, and longei clinging, and more near . . 


THE IMAGE. 

Poor fawn in a dying trance 
In thy glazing eye-balls reflect me, 

And make my memory dance 
With the wraiths that now expect thee. 

Say to the dead that muse 
On the days when they were sprightly, 
1 sit and dream of them nightly 
In the shadow of Ihe yews. 
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Praise my forehead wimpled, 

Ajjd narrow mouth as well ; 

Tell them my fingers are dimjded, 

And of grass and privet smell ; 

That my movements are unencumbered 
As the shadows never at ease, 

Which the living leaves unnumbered 
I^oise in the apple-trees. 

Tell them my eyelids grov^ heavy 
At times with a pain that hurts, 

That I dance at eve with a bevy 
Of maidens with wind-lifted skirls. 

Tell them I sleep with my head on 
My naked arms that I fold, 

That my veitis are a violet thread on 
A cushion of flesh of gold. 

Tell them how blue my hair is, 

Like plums that will tumble soon, 

That my feet are mirrors for fairies, 

That ijy eyes have the colours of the moon, 

And say that in nights of yearning, 

By fountains as I pace. 

For they tender love I am burning, 

And 4mcir futile ghosts embrace. 

; INVOCATION. 

vPltiAPUS, on thine altar here I lay, 

That thou mayst hear my prayer, thou dement god, 
Benches of parsley and flowered orange spray, 

And, with its green peas swollen, the first pod. 
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Thou who (3o'?t smile on lovers under trees, 

Send nic the goal herd l')aphnis hard Jto find: 

Kros, begrudging me my spirit’s case, 

Has of his mouth the murderous arcli designed. 

Why does lio not, as others use, with green 
And hyacinth entwine my porch i* t frown 

On others, and before him none had been 
Who had untied the girdle of my gown. 

Thou mighte&t love me, Daphnis, at the noon. 

And when my goats go grazing, I would sink 

Under thy heavy kiss and laugli, and swoon , , . 
And ftom my beechen cup we then would drink. 

See ! in my sandals soft and light reclining 
J ike two white pigeons are my naked feet ; 

My slender arms are like to rushes shining, 

As vegetable oils theii smell is sweet. 

And see my woolly Iambs : from their fine fleece 
For our keen kisses we will make a bed ; 

We will tell by scents when months begin and 
By ripened fruits and roses open^*d. 

— O syrinx-player 1 when the red siviset 
Makes the cicada noiseless as his \ 31 fe. 

Hid in the forest teav.h me, what I yet 
Have learned not, the sweet mysteries of life. 

And on the morrow thereof, through the dew, 

To honour bettei the initial night. 

We will go flower-laden, I and you, 

Unto Priapus, god of best delight. 
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BITTO 

t 

Th» honey t^ilded summer loud wiih bees, 

Perfumed with lemons, mint ind pine trees scent, 
(ladles Its sc nsinl dream m the sugared brcerc, 

'’And bathes its face m waters somnolent 

"iThe heavy butterflies m ike languorous 

The flowers, and the 1 eiutiful balm mint's 
Rich fr igrancc mingles with the cyti^us, 

While on the smooth trees* bark the sunshine glints. 

The eldci hranchts and the hg trees aic 
pilled with the htmey bees’ loud edd>ings 
How gay the da> and hot fields stretching fai ’ 

The russet meads crackle with noise of wings 

Now here comes little hitto, sun in (}es, 

Who, when slie dances, cymbals be-ats together , 

Her glad feet love the glaring dust that flies, 

And warms them, burning through her sandal leather 

Her veil IS of green hnen like >oung gnpes, 

Her robe upon her delicate shoulder stirs, 

Moving upon the ludding breasts it drapes, 

Which are as ga I as singing grasshoppers 

^irror, seen** boxes, md drinking cup 
Rldtle like pebbles in her basl ti earned , 

Bhc ilkips along, and sees tlu bees fly up 
^ j'rotn the ruh lips of flowers whereon they tamed 

w«tAh Bitto ^ what desires your fe? t imj el 
,To pi*hways where the beast in sunshine pants i* 
Unseen Eroles in the forests dwell, 

And subtle poisons rise from hearts of plants 
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Cio back and woik with other maids togethei * 

The noon is coming with its shivering light. 

Or go into your garden and see whether 

Your grten egg plants have ripened overnight 

But, laughing, from the piudenl words she flees, 
Around her supple thioat her two hands tying ; 

The playful breeze rolls himsell round her knees, 
And makes a noise like silken riblions flMng, 

% 

The vegetable balm which round her floats 
With honey light her yielding soul endues ; 

She walks thiough fields of undulating oats, 

And sits down by a pool whose waters muse 

Eager to blend with summer s glouous day, 

The tufted peony and wmdfltiwci jjied 

Swoon with desire, and seem to c\st away 
Then coward!) cot olkis opened wide. 

What silent, palpitating odours dait 

Around your feet, what god in ambush we.ivts, 

Bit to? The sun matuies and swell > yoiir heait , 
Vour heart is tiembhng like a bush of leaves, 

Pown the hillside where cuirants glimr^r blue, 
Here Cnto brings his goals to the driffking pool, 

And in the shade of leaver sees Rittd, who 
Is puftmg up her cheeks with water cool. 

lie hath approached her, saying. ** Bittu, take 
This cup that I have carved with tendril shoots 

And curling vine-leaves, and this white cheese-cake, 
And this cape-basket where I keep my fruits.’* 
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;rie swears her oaths now timid and now bold> 

He seizes, presses her, he cannot speak . , . 

•p-And Bitto, fired and feeble in his hold, 

' lies in his arms and kisses him his cheek. 

After the acrid union O how grave 
' And pale she is, confused and full of terror ! 

(>;^Bilt6, you know not what mad impulse dravc 
, ^Your heart into irreparable error. 

■ iThe heavy kiss by poets celebrated* 

Brings to the ill you suffer from no ease ; 

Your languor came from the green season sated 
, With scent of turpentine and mulberry trees. 

Thinking to ease your unknown torment, springing 
From all fermenting things the earth that Utter 
ttnprudeiitly your arms you would be flinging 

Round the young goatherd’s neck whose kiss is bitter ; 

/ Roving the laughing day and light, you thought 
, That you could ease upon his Ups, that lie, 
speak in frenzy great words mil of naught, 
desire of %ir and flowers and waters shy; 

it is not ior some chance comer 
S?;!’f^at with the f.ress of fever your heart pines I 
tha'/you needed was the summer, 
with scents and aromatic vines ! 

MY WRITING. 

. iPOR this 1 write, that when I lie in earth, 

It may be known I loved the air and mirth. 

And that my book to future races tell 
How I loved life and nature passing well. 
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Attentive to the toil of town*? and fields, 

T marked what every changinjj season yields, 

Since water, eiUh and flanus thii gol^ refine 
Arc fairest nnngtd in this ‘‘Oul of mint 

T say what I do feel, whit I 1 thold, 

With heirt for which the truth w la not loo oold, 

I who haye had the hardihood to will 
When I am dead and gone to be 1 )ved still 

And thit a young man reading what I write, 
heeling his troubled heart tbrdkd with delight, 
horgetting those who love him in the life 
Should w< Icorne me to be his best loved wife 

OhFEklJvG 

hoK you, O youths, the books that I have written* 
In which shall glint 
As in an apple that a child has bitten, 

My teethes fierce dint 

And I havt laid m> two hands on their pages. 

And, with head bowed, ^ 

Wept as the tempest in the forest rages, 

When bursts the cloud 

And you shall conjure from the bitte\pnsQn 
Of this d ifk book ^ 

My drunken soul which, from the dead arisen 
On yours shall look 

My face, a sun to bathe )ou in its flies, 
lo you I leave. 

To you my feeble heart that its desires 
Fought to achieve, 
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My heart of flaxen softness and its story, 

So yielding weak, 

And of i#y hair the blue and ebon glory, 

And the dawn ol my cheek. 


And see hf)w tattered my poor pilgrim’s dress is 
In which your hearts I meet * 

'fhe humblest in the wildest wildernesses 
Have not such naked feci. ' 

• 

— And I bequeath you, with its rose-wreathed arbour, 
My garden of July, 

Which filled my songs and soothed the grief I 
harbour, 

1 know not why. . . , 


PIERRE QUILL ARD. 

1864 — , 


JLACK FLOWERS. 


fil&SIPR what lak'fs whose gloomy waters grieve, 

. O fl^owers of darkness vastici than death, 

the North’s cold gods and Evening’s chiAry of breath 
ft K Voui robe of sh&dow weave? 


¥ 

i 


M sun is swallowed into your deep maw, 

Your widows’ veils do make the daylight blear, 
And from the mournful rivers without fear 
Slumber’s shy wave you draw. 
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O dark flowers by th< wind of dawn caressed, 
But out of you no scent of love can breathe, 
O dear ones, into hearts that madly scethi 
You pour the balm of rest 


Life spreads perhclious >wects with no avail, 

Spring’s puiple flames in vain on the young leaf, 
1 rom joy sets free your great redeeming grief , 
Imperious sisteis, hail ' 


Now let me sleep where >our dark shadow coveic, 
1 love you, and your calm J shall not fret, 

And let me far fiom light and day forget 
The exunson mouth of lovers 


SOLITUDL 

Am k the winding of the horn 

Through the great silcncc hutrs not a tone. 
As in dead towns where cats dream on the worn 
Thresholds of stone. 


Under the night s black canopy 
The chaigers of the monarchs trampled dowii, 
Through gold and dm tiding in radiant panoply* 
1 he blood of roses carpeting the town 

The hours of joy have passed, 

And i(»ses on the roadwajs cast. 

And in our tired spirits is forlorn 
hilence after the winding of the horn. 
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Tin DEAD COD 
» • ♦ 

One bUr shont; on the bier, one only btar 
O solitude where a Kioto’s j^lory died 
Upon A stake th<y in the forest hide, 

From standards, and the sword, and battles fai ! 

The hero without purple passed, but roUed 
In faded silk, and in the tresses red 
Of concubines and raptues*- lip-^ that bkd. 

And hit again, and drank the blood run told, 

What kisses did you smile lowauls'' Towards what 
feasts 

Already iing, O women full of lies, 

\ our chants (orgetful * To ma' c wetp your eyes 
Wert needed some gieat sack by iiitting beasts, 

And cold of cUiions teaiing the black sky, 

Foi you to twist your bodies and to gneve. 

In the red smell of torches in the eve. 

Hired mimif mourners under clouds that fly, 

But no raan^ ga^e hath from the mounted wall 
Gathered'-in greed the flower of your bare arms ; 

, Vou are fled The King shall wake at no alarms. 
One stai, one only stai. O rc>)al pall f 

RUINS. 

Tm illustrious city is a shadowy shape, 

Turned back into a haunt of grassy pear e ; 

The broken chapters bleed with ripe wild grape. 

k 
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And the barbarian shepherd in his fleece, 

Tending his goats among the mallows rf^nk^ 
Tiamplf s without a pangvthe soil of Greece 

Neither the oblique sun upon the flank 
Of snowy mountains, noi the dawn upcast 
On misty peaks is cause for him to thank 

The great gods sleeping m their urns shut fast; 

And when the shagged wild oxen like a wave 
Go through the Arch” where conquered armies passed, 

There is no hero there to draw his glaive, 

But weeds mourn o’er the ruins m the drouth 
Of autumn, and in bitter winds that rave. 

Closed with black ivy is the Gorgon^s mouth. 


PSYCHE. 

O MELANC nor Y tender Psyche, sleep 

Lily of dawn out of the dark hours growing, 

Thy supple arms and lips with fresh/iess glowing 
Have made my heart strong with cont^itment deep* 

O little shy white soul, thou hast believed me 
To be wh*!! thy virginity desirtd, 

Nor hath thy kiss o( milk and honey tired. 

Long as the shadow like my mouth deceived thee. 

No word, embrace, nor kisses sick with ache, 
Betraved the secret, penitential souow ; 

But wakening with the revealing morrow, 

Thy Iragile frame would shudder fit to break, 
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If dawn, which thy ‘?crcne lids had unsealed, 

Not the sweet conqueroi of thy dreamland mists, 
But cldhclied above thy head, even thine, my fists, 
And, rolled in bate and wrath, mine eyes revealed ; 

For I hate thee Psyche, with my love’s foreseeing, 
For days to come and floods of future tears 
'Perfidious, and the lures of wasting years, 

Which some day shall gush forth from thy hid being. 

But while this night divine is ygt my slave 
Let me from metal of falderal deeps 
Fashion the amorous mask a hero keeps, 

Liaughing as April, and as autumn grave ; 

A dead thing that on living lips is laid, 

The mask my writhen face shall wholly hide ; 

And now the first dawn breaks upon a bride. 

In whom the woman shall survive the maid. 

Awake, and ope thy silent mouth anew. 

From me thou shalt but hear proud words that ring, 
I stand erect beneath my sorrow’s sting 
Laurelled with gold and like my own statue. 


ERNEST RAYNAUD. 

1864—, 

BRUGES. 

0 THING of Spain in Flanders left behind, 

O idle Delta severed from the sea, 

Still worshipping a mystic Calvary, 

Singing the selbsamc tune time out of mind ! 
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The arms of Burgundy and Austria tvsined 
fheir glonts to be now this ash of thee , 
rht swan that haunts thy lone canals is he 
Upon the proudest blazon c ti designed 


I know thy r|uays, and nunneries, nnd the street 
Whose gra s> cobbles echo to tlu ftet 
Of some bedizened '.oldur of tin. line 


rhy belfry as tfiou diest tells the hours. 
Shadowing thee like a relic in the shrine 
Of thy dead water strewn with willow floweis 


POl IS rOR(,OTTFN 

PoF forgotten ’ Unknown poets ’ \ e 

Beyond the reach (jf gloiy ' Still I must 
Go seeking you along the desolate quay, 

And on old bookshelves mouldering in dust 

f 

And am rewarded when I find somt great, 
Beautiful verse full of a rich heart's blood, 
And feel in pride that I am making good, 
In spite of gods, the injury of Fate 


O roses faded in the weaiy years, 

O 1 lurels languishing resigned to die, 
llrw many times, under my lamp, my tears 
Have made you bloom as m the days gone by 1 
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CIIKYSILLA. 

<) noDDKSs, when the sands at last are run, 

Lei me not see slow Time my hed-head 
Cutting without regtet or tears the thread 
Of an importunate life too long outspun. 

Arm rather Love, who from mine hour of birth 
ITatli haled me, and who were fain to make, 
With his last airow, fiom the hf‘irt he brake 
Its pale, thin crimson flow upon the earth. 

But iKi ! Sf nd me my Youth at eventide, 

Silent, ainl naked, lovely as a bride, 

And let hei shed the petals of a rose 

Into the Auntain weeping me farewell, 

And I shfll need no dart nor scylhe, but close 
Mine eyes, and wander to the asphodel. 


THE YELLOW MOON. 

Now with a yellow moon this long day ends. 
Soft risen in the poplars she with rest 
Floods all the air with which the odour blends 
From the wet reeds that hide the water’s breast. 
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Did wf* two know, when over the bfiked soil 
And pointed stubble in a sun that parched* 

And on the and sands we tramped in loir. 

With bletdinc; footprints showinq; where we 

Did we two know, when Love was wild to scorch 
Our hearts, and rend them with a hopeless pam,^ 
Did we two know, when m our hearts his torch 
flickered and failed, what sweet ash would remain 

At our life’s eve, aad that this bitter day 
Would by a yellow moon be soothed to rest, 
Rounded o’er poplars, and by reeds that sway, 

And breathe the odours of the water’s breast ? 

THE VISITOR. 

The calm house with the key left m the door, 

The table where these fruits sweet to the tore 
And the clear water glass show side by side 
In the deep etiony ; two roads that glide 
Towards the horiron shortened by the hills 
That dam the sea ; so that as clear as nils, 

That know not why, my simple la^ighter rings. 
Even as they 1 uigh who never oth r things 
1 lave sought, except the fountain hliie among 
High roses, and with grapes their trelhs hung, 
Anil in the evening of ihoir life both joy 
And melancholy, clays that do not cloy 
Though each is like to each as glove to glove i 
This knew I when thou earnest in to me. Love 
And didst with woman’s mouth bite my ripe fttiit» 
And drink my water cool from the tree’s root. 
And, sitting down, didst fold thy wings divine 
Over the stones of this fireside of mine. 
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FOR THE GATE Of THE COURTESANS. 

t 

Ir to the town thou como ‘•nme morninq;, (o 
Join the swm, fnvolous. lutile ‘.isiers who 
Hestow tiieir love and sell their beauty, wail 
Before thou enter tny rclurnle-.s gate, 

Who'^e folding doors aie iniruus, llure (lesci> 

Thy coming sell, thou who iil tempted by 
The gohl, It may l>e, and the luiuiiul ^ hum, 

Thou from a vast and distant count r} come, 

Thou who still pure, and inno'^entl) bare, 

Smilest, with autumn’s russet in th) hair, 

And summer’s fruits upon thy breast tmboss(d 
And thy soft skin like fabled sea cave'» mossed, 

And in thy warmest de<h*s secret fold 
The foim of rosy shells the seas have tolled, 

And beauty of dawn and shadow, ami the scent 
Of riowers and gaidens, woods and sea-weed bkiU ! 
*Tarry, ere the ineffable alms thou liring 
Of being both the autumn and the s])ring 
To those who far from dawn and harvests live. 
Listen, thou mayest yet return, but if * 

Thou must, Ilspcn, glad to see thee pas«^, 

Latt^^hing antf double past my iloublc glass. 


THE MAN AND THE SIREN. 

XlndBr the last rtars of a sea stand at the 

pf&T/u of a iHswf unseen f the Watch^nnn speaks, fits 
fades more and more into the distant t as the sky 
hifht. 


8 
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THE WATCHMAN AT THi< PROW 

I AM the w'ltchmin by the prow 
Sonit sails and anrhors 1 now, 

Some stars, and others, wiser, throw 

The (hcc, and sltt}), whether they lose or gam, 

Not eiring how 
I he wind direct the prow , 

Hut 1, 1 know the Mam ’ 

Calm IS my Sea to day undtr the waning stars, 

V\ ith a low murmuring ere xk the spars , 

1 he sails no more are flapping , 

The wind his fallen, and the tired ship rules , 

Silence is all the sktpers lapping , 

And he who knows tht wind and tidi s 
foretold the night fan while the vessel diifted, 

Tt was with singing tint iht oais wc re lifted , 

1 or he who knows the skies 

Hath berkoned Iiughing to ihi helmsman at the J 
Mad is the watcher then, tht slct pei wise ’ 

And 1 alom am lideniOv watching now, 

At the prow standing while tht crew are pi one , 

C lear through m) di tains I otc, 

And I alone 
I know the sea, 

All the sea, 

1 know that there \re Sirens on the Sea ’ 

I know that Sirens sing and comb their sea weed batk*; 
Naked they are ; 

The three most fair 

Came swimming tound the keel , 

They have been seen following the vessel’s track, 

It was on seas afar . » . 
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They hive not ypt conn, htt-l , 

But ever and anon I icfl 

Their laughing and tlieu singing I shill hear, 

When the wave i*' eiltn and the ky is clear, 

For 1, I kn >w llu Sea 

And they have sea \M.td hair and 1 ps 
Dyed with c<iral s led , 

One some limes laughs, and lifts 
Vbo\e iht wave her v^oman ■» breast , in I head, 

And outstretched armi • 

Some say they arc a lure of empty chums, 

And that their bodies end in tails, 

Blue seeming under the sea, buf clainm> sexh s. 

And only in the sunshine seems then hur of gold, 

And they an cruel, cold, 

And their my It nous liughter lulls to sle p, 

J or aje, 

In rosy grottos dtep 
(Jhtek hy check with them, men say 
Vnd it IS wise 

To flee them with cl ised eyes, 

And only at the piow 

Their sirniilactlims in enaraelh d 1, 

Cleasing the ^y to sad ' 

But I know things within this soul of mine, 

For ere I for the oars exchanged the flail, 
j I swung the scythe, guided the plough, 

Katinjg grapes, ind drinking wine , 

Which makes the brain see and the dream divine 
Slept by the naked sickles m the hot corn lands, 

And raised mine axe against the tree , 

Where dwell the Dryades 

Their blood has bled in drops upon my hands , 
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And <{aw the hauns, the thieves of bees. ; 

And I the Nymph have seen 

Laughing from the river it the Satyrs lean, 

1 'Wincing with rose wreatlud hoin , 

And gnHms dteing fiom liefore the Unicr>rn, 

And on the ‘■ind with hluk and rtddish croup 
The Cent luis gilloj) one liy one ind troop by troi^p ’ 
<■> memory ot n«) drt ims, and dl my derious 
] Kts whu h through thing look it us, and spnk to us, 
With voire now high now low, 

H) you 1 know 
Whit to behest , 

1 rom eve to d iwn, from dawm to tve 
♦ 

Over mf 

btar by stii ]nles, 

The wind blows m the sub, 

The wind is cros tng the Sei, 

Thert irc Sirens on the Sea. 

The Mu tinted dawn rltai ti and chareu Giadu* 
ally^o (/r Tiab/e a short whtrt a woman naked; 
htf head reds on ^ht Into ot a ^outh clad in ample 
and sondne ^•atyrtents Jfi^h loih hut in the aiew 
behind the na^iow ship of dioic 

IFK. 

This man sings songs surprising, ^ 

In the dawn’s slow rising ; 

Fain had I seen his shadow with the mist 
Across the ocean ( ast, 

Perchance I might have spoken with him at his post, 
The ship was anchored near the roast ; 

But the locks hid him, and this head. 
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Heavy and lovely slcepmji on my knees, 

Has kept me sealed wuh ihe white dawn on me shed, 
And the*vesstl has lifted anchoi in the hree/e, 

And the Sea is sinking . . 

Heavy is thy htad while I am thinking, 

O sleeper, tliat w ith eyes 

Slet-pest, thou whose pure and lender body lies 
Loose in languor where iht sea’s 
Shclh and weeds are stiown, 

Sleeping in ease, 

Smiling and Urtd and naked, 

Soul unknown ' 

Thy hand the sand caresses* . 

0 sleeper when thou awakcsl, 

And standing shakcsi 

Uown to thy loina th) heavy tiesses, 

The soft sand 

Will keep the seal of ihy rich dumber, and 

1 shall know m ihing ot thine unknown soul 

Thy soul la sleeping there while I am thinking, 

And I was thmking in the dark, 

Long liefore dns voice sang from the barqut. 

And I was thinking 

Of her who came towards him towards her coming, 
The stranger woman on the stianger smiling sweet, 
And who IS sleeping here near him who watching u, 
And I of her know only this, 

That she is there, 

Sleeping at my feet, 

Smiling calm and tired and beautiful and bate, 

For bupernaturally she has smiled, as though 
Drcamims and then 1 thought she would awake, 
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But when Ibt slow 

Voice of this man sang of Ihc siicns and the sea 
She slept d{;ain with smiling lips (o nune tl^at spake 
And heavy head lying upon my knee, 

The heavier for her hair of red, 

The htavier foi liei neck outwciritd, 

The heavier for her distant thought . . 

Sleeping she jiondtrs things I cannol reach, 

I of htr thoughts know naught 

•“I hough night is dead, and morning floods the 
beach — 

And through her face a face it blurs 
Behind her smile scemeth to smile on me, 

Other lips allure me behind hers, 

And when I gr/c into her ficc I think I set 
Someone standing m her ind who is my thought 
In 1 black inantk tki 1 

Her flf sh is swttl Ihu on tin saml, her flesh 
Is buiuiitul m this way under the fresh 
Bale of this divvn in which my ^oul is troubled sad, 
Because of the soul hiding, alas, within this flesh, 

Sweet in its pal< ly living sleep, p 

Whose dosed ty<s, and mouth, and billy, and breitsti 

I touch, whose great gold tresses flow 

As sinuous as a sea weed, and as slow 

As a mysterious rolling wave foamed at its creds * 

Like this pure brow, an I sumptuously sweep 

To the red sand whereon she lies asleep 

A fair enigma, this sleeper I do not know, 

hor neither her thought is clear, t 

No, nor the path she wends her, nor her home, 

Nor whit a fate has brought her heie, 

At evening when I tame upon bei neai 
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The ocean marge, puu had betn horn, 

Slender out of i shell oi uhitc from foam, 

Of the shf#c smd, or of the salt of the bex 
Is bhc, perchanr e r ne of the cipUve girls, 

Out of her honn I ind torn 

l5y bomc high hip of wood and ^old, 

iJrought to ht bi Id 

Upon the molt \Mth birds and coni and pcnrls 
Wandered hci childhood by a jihtid stream 
From willow to willow i* 

And w IS her houldcr then in ainphonS pillow '* 
Carried licr pious hands tht funeral urn ? 

Vnd did, upon the roadway s asphothl, 

IJer feet towards a m irble palace turn ? 

Are trees and cities in thy dieam, 

Or IS thy onl> memor> th< ocean swell > 

I am ihir ly to Know ihcc <) my sister, I will dunk 
thy pisl 

As ftoni i pnne, lb willow !»rincbts i )Id 
In shadow list, < ) ister, on my shoulder loaning, 

And lot us w ills 1< gclhcr, and behold 
Our faces opi>ositc each other cu'.t 
In the mirror of our double thoughts, who>e meaning 
imaged by c^r hands together clasped 
Awake, arise 

I can no longer live while thou ait bleeping. 

X can no longer live till I hive grasped 
Thy soul, O thou still sleeping 
Because thou art to me unknown ’ 

Naked arise, and steep 

Thy body in thy sea weed hair of gold ; 

A^yake out of thy sleep, 

Inhott so far remainest, O why earnest thou 
At evening as I paced the shore alone f 
It 1 % m thee the sun shall now 
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Ausc, O thou to me unknown, 

And thou shall be * 

SAt U%rs> in U*ep 

riit sea ebbi, n\d this man h \s etased his song, 

On which lliy drcim was smiling, as he spake 
< tr« ts whose shade is grave and long, 

Ot grapes and bees 
Awake ’ 

Now he h ith ceased 

Ills song ol diwn, jikI enmsoii is the east • 

And let ihy desh itill be 
Sleeping, but tiri^e, 

Out of thyscU ari’.e at liM, clear aie the skies, 

And conic with me 

l*ai from tin ivi I ind md llu v ist St i 

J ht iidt apptafi» 

i/eauUi^ in thf Joiest \ non^ the phojeis flashes a 
deip somce of waiet Hi^h tttes aiound. The hou^ 
/T xuindy and toaim il has tainted the hdves are sHH 
</? ipptn^ 

i>itiin^ on websitfs hold on (heir knees sh^$ 

unfoldtiL Phiy are thtee ^ptakiH^ ^<jii n by turn^ th^ 
eidei^t U xudm *, 


ONL 

fate of out years and dajs tlu weaver is, 

'^llere side by side they sit with us like loves. 

While )car by year weaves out our destinies. 

The wind seems in the tiees their wing, and moves 
Like Time that fled before us, and is flying ; 

The Hours have stolen uwU and turtle*doves ! 
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O Life of mine, it seems, that thou art crying ; 

The rain-drops are my tears, still comforilcss, 

0 Life of ttiille> it seems that thou art dying ! 

1 hear thee sobbing in the wind’s distress, 

» In which the Ta^t, that with my Shadow sleeps, 
Sorrows for having ciiuiik foigetfulness 

Oat of the philtre which enchants and kec[)s 
The fatal pair locked in my mcinoiy’s gloom, 
Biaising their brow in cracks of ru^n heaps ; 

And here together they are coming, whom 
Wv Life draws with her, both in friendly wise 
They near me kneel and smile upon the loom 

Where 1 entwine in flowers that them resemble 
Some fabric fate of error and of lica 
That inakei my hand tiiat weaves it shako and tremble. 

AN0IHB,R. 

I through the heavy fabric weave the fleet 
Laces of gold that bind the twisted thread 
Of subtle and pe^diouvs deceit. 

ANOIHKR ONK. 

And with the cloth, still naked, 1 have wed, 

Otira veiling its patient, deep designs, 

THc varying silk where falsehood makes its bed 

SHE WHO SPAKE BEFORE. 

Its moire like oily, tranquil water shines, 

And inwardly is quivering, spider- wist, 

Spinning a web of intertneshmg lines. 
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i>IIt UHO jIAKL AI lElw. 

This silk Is soft as human skin it lies ; 
l^dcts finidslicdl are fashioned in it , 

This silk 1 viin as is th^ sonl, it lies 

lOGRI HFI 

Deceitful woman s dress, tis vve who pm it 
% 

Jhe thoir Jia<: imthamwN, 7 /it mu hs^hiin^ Up 
ihf a^ain the kiU>isheafdnippiii pom the 
tfanehc s , a soft wm mth is It eaihiti^ I* nitr ttn two , he 
I lad in a dai / mantl laii;fhmiP and lan^mrom^ 

■‘valk th^ V. Uh unaulaUn^ movement alight ^auze di apeti 
hte a midy hte naL i body Jhr loosely slathered 
ha r half itim^ on lut neif dhi han 1 nolds fosts, 

SUP 


Wilt thou not til c 

My roses fresh and dewy fioin Iht Inake^ 

1 knelt upon the warm earth by their s^ni 
To gather them ; V 

Take here the fairest, 

I wish Ihet to respire it, thou who stridcst, 

And never bending oVr them slarcst 
Upon the ground, yea, I were fain to behold 
In these pale hands thou hidest 
Under thy drugget mantlets earnest fold 
The very fairest ol these flowers on fire, 

Yea, I desire 

That thou bhouldst walk before my clear laugh ro&e in 
hand. 
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^he^jffeis him a flowu^ ch Jalh when he doc^s mt 

4dkc lU 

Tbe ifain and sun .irt* weavinj; -stlk ind gold 
Upon thy sombre manllc, bright< nmg thy way; 

Li^ht in its woof of joy enlaces thee. 

Why art thou sad, and did 
In gloom for ever uuheguiled > 

\iVhy hasi thou cast cny rose awa>, 

Aha never smjlt<l 
To h^e it sweet and gay ’ 

bosl thou love more 

My lips ! They still are fresh and dewy, see, 

With having kissed the fl users bcfoic 
X offered them to iliee 
O thou who ha>l but scorn 
For roses that I gather fiom the thorn, 

O thou who lovcst not the forest smells. 

Thou in whose hear!, when shines the ghd day, wtlls 
^ darker melancholy, 

Aw black as in the sunbeams luil s the holly. 

> 

All laughs and sm^, 

tThO foliage on thcTlowcrs and mosses drips, 

Wat h the forest far and wide, 

^XMamonda rain upon the mirror of the springs ; 
my $weet lips. 

, poshest me a'^ide 

1! 

passes over the trees, 

The sky grows marbled grey, 

'iThe forest that was golden is a stagnant green, 
itere comes the shower apace . . . 
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It is going to rain. 

The utn shinty out a^ain* 

1 knew that thou wouUlbt need my hpb; 

Why are thy hands I kiss so cold 

Under thy mantle\s fold, * 

When the smile is going to climb into thy face, 

And make thee beautiful and glad, 

For all that thou wouldst do 
iStill to be taciturn and sad, 

In spile of this singiug wood tlhui passesl thruugli ? 

Look at the forest raining wilh sun, and, clear, 
Ocellate, rustling and shining teai on tear, 

Cilaucus with s'merald and with gold, 

Like a peacock spreading his tail. * . . 

Sec ! a drop of water has rolled 

Upon my cheek, and trembles at the corner of my Upa, 
Then slips 

Hetween my breasts, and tickles, cold. 

My warm skin till I shiver, somewhat pale ; 

My hair half ruins down, 

And is so heavy with its wet 

That its weight wearies me, and weigfis 

Like gold that melts in a blaze. « 

O I were fain to sleep in what in me I feel 
Of rapture and thy hands upon my neck. , . . 

Let thy fingers cross 

My naked skin, my skin is moist and sweet ; 

A scented and a maddening heat 

Arises from it, move thy fingers o’er its gloss; 

And the odour of alt the forest is in my breath. . . . 
Spots of my skin are velveted with moss; 

To-day it seems that I have flowering breasts; 
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Were I to weep, ringdoves would echo after, 

And bees are scattered through uiy laughter; 

And in the sw^tness of the ur in which 
t stretch my limbs, talkr 1 seem, more rich, 

With all the Universal l^ife of things 
Magnifttcnt ! 

Hark how the wund, too, laughs and sings, 
All the forest rams l)right laughtei down, 

With branch branch nuerlwines, 

And yonder in the (list nice, through the brown. 

Oaks, and the green pines, ^ 

A graver wind would seem to be the Sea ! 

Remember, too, the marge of ocean wheie, 

Among the shells and sea wci.d'., tranquil, hare, 

I slept, and thou didst ga/e on me, 

Thus sleeping by the quiet Sea ’ 

The wind gr<:)ws silent, and the source portrays 
My visage underntvath 

Its grown of tresses and of Iea\es its wreath ; 

The source is a mirror when no wmd is there, 

My veil floats round me like a summer haze, 

And you would say U was that ancient foam 
Proving me risen inborn the Sea my home; 

And I feel with all my warm flesh 1 am bare, 
jAnd the water lures me, . . . 

^ O how clear t Toes, knees, 

Iphighs, and the torrid hollow in the pool I 
And 0 how cool 

^ Moat be the body bathing under trees * 

I afand at the water’s braid, 

And my ha*r is going to tumble down, and mix 
With the silver of the water its cascad(^ 
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Oi gold, and my two breists that fi\ 

Thoir points aloft, will urge out of m> dress 
halhng aiound me, and an instant so 
i by the water, where the lushes prow, 

And lilt swoid grass and the uis and the cress, 

Shall, like the vi< wkss nymphs that haunt the wood, 

Oi like the sirens islanding the sea, 

I inger before, rose in the limpid flood, 
lhat with Us spreading wrinkle ciicles me, 

I feel thee, O thou source of crystal cold, 

Rising to my belly frgm my ttx s, 

^nd to my breasts and shoulder'* till, more bold, 
Laughing with e>cs 1 close, 

1 plunge my head, 

Leaving beiween the water lihcs spread 
The billowing eddy of my hair of gold 
Post thou not wish to see me then arise 
Out of the W4atei shwering, with dazzled eyes, 

And with I laugh in thy embiart> sink, 

IJebed for warm sleep on the reedy lirink? 

She has innttd at d him Ilef halj optned ih&tt i 
ht‘r ?tahd She L{t\ hit tiat ds^ holds up her 
and Uands fot a moment t^loniing 

xvhith n datkittid by a nuidet thud 

UK. 

J/wt towards hit With iletuhed ihteaUmi^ 

Shi pro\tiah\ htt^elj 

I will not, no ^ 

O foiest laughing \ .ist with gold and sun 
to see her naked so from head to toe. 

Put out thy wateis, roses, trees in Hame, 
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Be tktk ' And be thmi «.»lenl, O thou cl^aUe, 

l)cep forest, s'lvi iht one 

Thai covered |vuh black mantle lu thee camt ! 

IJrm who rebelbiuiOy now h Ih freed 
Iby kiss immense lb xt stilhs hnn, and j'rips 
^d frghu it as It ri^L> lo Ins bps 
U shadowy wind 1 ( ome irorn tby enves and leaves 

Unto this blossoming stranger who makes bare 
belly uhile sht heaves 

Uer breasts aloft, and, in her bciutj ob^tenc, 
l^andes her flesh with springtime depnk and sumnur hiii 
Trouble th> water lest she oer it lean 
To look upon It coveting lui giace, 

And blow tby furious voire into her fare, 

And whirl beyond mv brain in tby wild storm 
The words my iiioutb spoke diunk with having quaffed 
her 


Odour of wett<d flesh and downy places warm 

Words that tin* xeboe hp foi Iip Inve siainnieitd after 

And I, if I iiave drtaincd her by me bare 

At ocean’s marge m oldm dawrii, I swt ir 

That t, magiciiii «wathed in blick 

Of science, sadness, and the night’s bleak an, 

Into her lx>dy whence the gcxl^ have driven t sought 
T 0 bummon back 


Am earnest soul 10 match m> ihought * 

^ Why didst thou, woman, <ome upon my track i* 

NbW when I sleep I feel upon my hand> 'hy breath, 
of th} mouth that save in kisses nothing smh, 
+ ||feiath of thy laughing bps that lure the bees 
Thy cheek is evei with the sun-jhine brown, 

Thy hair so lightly lums down. 

And when thou dreame>t thy breads palpitate, 

And burst forth out of thy transparent gown. 

Where thou art lying m the flowers pro-straie, 
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With open eyes, xml helly rising as thy puKes beat, 

1 irerl And soft stretching thy animal hcAt, 

Or with thy tlbows in the roses— child * 

I feel thee odorous and 1 dreirn thee wi]<l ^ 

Depart troni im , for thou art dissolutt 
And 1 am tired of ilu. gol I ind imbcr luft^ 

Ihat under thy arm pits curl, 

'lired of thy mouth 1 drink like melting fruit, 

Tirtd of thy tresses that like v\a\es unfurl. 

Which I well fun to twi t 
In ni) convulsive fist , 

Tirtcl of thy breasts tllou i< achtst to my teeth, 

J ired of thy belly tint b iieath 
My hand’s caress 

St irts like a wild beast numb with idltncss, 

Of all the Instill lift XMih which thy I o ly seethes, 
And round thee into the sun brown summer breathes, 

The ■‘otnef 


Go hence, or be mother, go, depait, 

1 am we iry of the wallowing bexst tlion ait; 

<jo hence, rre with rnv anger swelling like 
This wind that growls among the quivering oaks. 
Deaf as my wrath and bitter a my hate. 

Thy liestml body with this cord 1 strike, 

Until thou hleid unthr the vengeful strokes, 

And flee, wiin streanimg tresses spl ished 
With fumtng leaves, and by the tempest laehed. 
And I with tragic, violent jfi xnds shall drape 
(My hands, alas ♦ made for the Damp and Book *) 
Ji he mystic fold of my blai k, heavy cape 
Around my hopeless Destiny more grave; 

And through the wddenng loiest I shill look 
Uj>on a mouth crying with tlesperate pain, 
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And, rearing with the vast wind in its mane, 

The beast with golden haii that licked my hands, 

# 

But thou art weeping; anil a giave hand now 
'^eems to be gathering on thy neck the strands 
•Of all thy hair; and o'er thy tears thy brow 
Shaws thee a woman almost. Black the sky. 

And now thy flesh is growing pmc and shy , 
in this shadow that is o’er tliee cast, 

A sacred sistei dawns in thee at last ; 

The sob that has transfigured theft I Mess * 

The shadow puts her red hair out with ashis ; 

She is less naked in her humbleness. 

Now autumn sprays the wood with russet splashes. . , , 
Say, wilt thou follow me to my high home, 

Whose silence hears the nibbling of a mouse 
And# with one finger at thy temple, sit 
X#earnftdly when the shaded lamp is ht, 

Exiled and happy in the fireside nook, 

Calm idol with thy elbows on the Book 
Ajfid one hand on its clasp i If thou wouldst grow 
|4ke to my thought, come to ilie evening glow, 
Following in these thy tears the paths forlorn. 

Thou shalt he Woman, m thy tears re*born. 

^0 Joints to the websters shwiy advamintf though the 
trees. They me tarfyini^ and one of them 

sandals. They come in a long ?ay of sunshine 
> Ihettoeen I wo stot m-cloudi, 

AHee# for here the hours are hastening on I 
Ctotha her with veil and sandals, let her don 
The mantle that is clasped, the gown that clings ; 
tip her hair in order, let it deck 


9 
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With kindly honey her half-hidden neck ; 

Silver her collat be, of gold her lings, 

For beautiful and noble must be Thouglit; 

(jive her the basket now of osiei wrought, 

And ])ut the door key in it, and the calc 
Now she i** grave and stately and her Fate. 

And now, 0 >istei who hast found again 
Thy soul amid thy tempest and thy ram 
Of tears, O thou whose inked fee t have Kifjgcd 
So long on sands, and mossy ways of ease, 

Now let thy step undei haid cypress trees 
Ring chastely on the path with maible fiagge<l, 

And winder till the shade of night has stilled it* 

7 hf web^fen have ilot/ted kei with coif and laimem* 

7 hey tah ket by (he hand^ tmmn^ founds 

Farewell, O Sea, O Forest ! 

Sue {jothn^*ing htfu ), 

lie has willed it. 

lliewind hai %)own \tJI, (hf \nn hai dnaf/ieared; 

dtop\ oj fain are falltn:;, 'Hu webster^ temmr^ 
atom bihttid. 

ONE 01 I HE WnBSTRRS. 

The forest weeps in shadows grow ing deeper. 

Sisters, the w»md is still, the heavens sink, ^ 

And burst in gradual tears as might a weeper. 

The iris lifts her uin at the water’s brink. 

The fountain is of marble, and of stone 
Tbe source, and thorns of brambles rancoui drink. 
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The leave«i to moirow will lu sh(tl mcl «itro\\n, 

The rose ||as been (Uflo\\tr«<t by rht breeze; 

The forest and the ram the N>mph be mom 

For with her inomh ^mihd N i‘urt, llio i^re at trees, 
Knottett ind pjn'nlnl with ee ntfnar) fcjrcc , 

Loved her )e>uri;; bitasls mtl Imr that s\vej)t her k 

She was the good tie sh. pic I'-iir \ sweet recourse, 
The cup thit life ind loving irvA-hnni, 

Sun on the (lower md sky upon the scmrrt. 

The forest sht has left to follow him 
i iir II hi SI 

J^fltture was she , \\ oman w is his elesne, 

And understanding not why she wa-> bare 
He r^atihes a torch from what was m idc a f re, 

From what wa«. dawn end wind and cloud ind au 
lie makes a tr >1, a household fire to stir, 

But he will curst the day he U ok liei w lie. re* 

J|er lamp will set lus house on tire**, the cur 
Of enmity shall bark them “Wot betide >” 

Death shall o’er his threshold glide* with lui 

FjUJt^r dark mantle is with raouining dyed ; 

Cunning creaks m her sandals* piudenl pace ; 
Ifer plait^ tresses ire already pride , 

Her veil is i/ing, her rings’ gold is base ; 

And like the oaths she swears but to beguile 
lu thu cold marble of her cruel face. 
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Sister, I bee him weepinq; for her smile I 

ONt£ 

The whi*e bread that her liasket carries is 

The ash of Hope, her nourishment ; and shocks 
Of Orief shall ript n on her trellises 

'^iri OTHER 

The key that tinkles at licr belt unlocks 
The shadowy room where lurk with open mawa 
Unrest that tortures, jealousy that mocks 

lOGETIIFR 

Voluptuousness that bites and care that gnaws. 

THE LIDESl 

Since for the naked N>mph he had no ke>. 

And clothed her nakedness no dress adorns, 

Nor recognued her sleeping by the sea, 

Where nake d is the Siren, since he scorns 
The Nymph in golden haii, with troubled breath 
Let him go seeking problematic rnoins, 

And Jet the Woman lead him to his death. 

The fi?> h ^me ftUh dark A flash of 
hreaL ttseif hke a ^ittord 
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/w (he sHHfig the \atne ft and as at daw* hi* 
dretchetf dead on the indy she n standing nem hum 
iladuiq soft of ^taiuus fobty the tfu n oj lokt h is 
twisteiftfea luh iath 

, SHK 

0 rf>y poor brotlitr ^vlth thint uyt-s of dieam and 
ki!iowledgc, 

Thou who diQjt m the shadows wake, 

bioihcr with thine eyes of knpwltd^e ind ui dicun, 
Thou who didst in the shadows watch without i smile, 
From evening till the slow dawn brake, 

Art thou so tired 

So tired, my brother, that thou wouldst not hvt, 

$0 sick of wanting all thy dreams desired, 

So sad, my bi other, thou at last art lying cold, 

Sleeping upon this hore, O thou who »letj cst while 
The sun is warming me my ban ol jj^old 
Alive and rustling and unrolled, 

O thou who ske]iebt 1 

And yet the flowers sctnlcd the lambent morn^, 

And there were roses in the forest thorns, 

And waterdihes in the river shallows, 

And all along the oceanS brink 
<Srinw in the rosy sand the faint sea pink, 

And the blue thistles and the mallows 
And 1 am beautiful and bare and warm, 

And to thy lips, 

IWh all my body sweet and with my hp-* 

A>nd thou couldst kiss my mouth, 

And thou couldst touch my breasts, 

"With both thy hands, 
all of me ! 
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Thou should st have held my hair, and galhttcd up iti* 
btrands, 

As others yellow sea wet cK dt), 

Among whose gold are mingled gleams of hint ; 

Thou shouldst have gazed into my eyes 

As into water that in /uriows lies , 

Of band more soft than cheeks , 

Thou shouldst liavt tciuchcd my belly and its ertaks, 

A', with cartsoiiig hand one ‘^liokt ■» a wavt 
That swells and with no loam sinks in Us swell ; 

Thou sliouldst have followed ol my stLp> the trace, 
Singing and living with a smilin ’ fact. 

And seeking not 1 ate’s fool to sjh 11 
On the sand’s Book where Ocean evuy day 
Washes the tangkd sciawl, lh> theme, aw ly ; 

Thou shouldst have pul into my thoughts the brine 
Of ocean, passion, ind the yyarm smishint , 

And all my living llesh enlaced with thmt, 

And my fresh mouth thou shouldst have laid 
thy grave m« ulh that with Us dreaming pales* 

I have jn me no pluntom for thy shadow, 

The shadow which thy dream sought I am not; 

Why wouldst thou cast u|ion my flesh the veils 
Of heavy raiments and this mantle hot, 

Which at my neck chafes with a clasp like nails? 

Why with thi? swathing he 
Hast thou like othei women made me, who 
Am naked, puie, and living, why 
(Wouldst thou not leave me bare ? 

O tiessttS making of the haii 
The wind sings through, 

*Vnd making of tiie neck a pillow 
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tor Ihe red gold of your lovnig billow, 

0 trc&ses making of the ni4ib}>ed ind curved ind fluted 
hair 

Some evil warrioi’b golden cisqut 
Where the chimeia coiK ainont* 

«lt& up rolled sln'io^i lo bask 

And shoots its tongue 

That hisses tapering into ardent curls, 

0 robes whose tram unlurls 

Crawling in glaucous, blue, and smuous seilc, 

And images on luy ambiguous ntuhty 
A fabulous tail * 

TaitiHd and falmlous wouldst Ih >u hive me be, 

Me the simple, me the laughing one, 

Daughter ot glaucous (Jeean and the joyous bun, 

Thus wouldst thou h ive me be, 

1 whose fUe w^s to be n ike^i like 
The roses and the sea. 

And therefore you iie lying dead, O brolbci, 

Vou with your eyes of knowledgi ind of dream, 

O sweet, funcreil loser. 

Who would not hcai my laugh and loathed 
The nakedness >ou clothed 

O brother* my sad brother lying tvrk, 

Sleep then, sleep into the daik ^ 

Calmly and gravely through 

The wood that rustles and the plain that teems 

The atream flow to the seas, 

And by the source the water lily dreams, 

And there are buds, and ro^es too, 

And bees 1 

Deinre cuts reeds into his mouth to we 1 
In double flutes, and sings in wonderment that he 
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Is Life . . . 

And thou art deid ' 

Now here are wc, both by the sea 

Thy soul knew not my fltsh <ihould be its wife 

It IS in vain I have unrolled my hair, 

It IS m vain I walked before thee bare, 

And thou hasi passed, and evening opens thee its doo^, 
An<l kiicolmf; lile ki'^st > thy bps that speak no more. 

S/te rises. 

And here again I stand before the sea. 

O sovereign sea 

Mounting in waves of foam thy verge, 

Rolling along the shore thy comoluled >urge, 

O sovereign Ocean 

Foaming and murmuring in Ipstlc'* motion, 

1‘ropitious and maternal to ray flc>h 
Take me, who did depart from thee, afresh, 

Take me again unvuessed, 

Cradle my golden hair among thy red sea weed, 

Take my breast's dowers among the floweis thy cavem$ 
breed, 

Swell thy waves again'-t my breast, 

M*x with thy shells the onyx oi my finger-tips, 

And with thy corals my bps, 

Make couches for thy echoes of my ears, 

Thou sovereign Sea, 

O make me one with thee, 

Until the day my nakedness again appears 
The same emeiging from thy surge. 

And from my hmr thy pcails of toam I comb 
To fall upon my breasts one after the other, 

When 1 appear ’ 
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0 sovereign mother, 

Receive me whtre tliy sacred billows break, 

1 have returned to thee 

Me the Livinf, me the Nake 1, take 

<> sovereign Sea, 

Tike me again unto ♦liLt, niktd i ikt 

Thy Siren unto thee * 

A hi^ht^ wavL cut! oztf, avd canity htr- auay d heit 
fk0i€a£rows ahnyUtld he^ smooth I he gfoAm blurs 
the cliffy and the strand Gratf^ial stars ^em the d } , 
andy front vtry fat , at the pto^'v of a ves \e^ unsetn^ the 
vot^df the Uatrkmat at the P)Ow ts ktatd stn^tn^' 


THF WXrCHMVM AT IHE IKOW 

t am he who blccdeth it the prow 
Some spat at me, * 

Others have struck my check, 

And some, inoic wise, 

l^rinlv, and dispute, am’ for my riimcnt j lay it dice, 
&iit I, in nudity. 

Am bleeding at the piow, 

Am bleeding on the be a ’ 


Fak h the Sea beyond a doubt 
evening under the stars, 

Which, though I do not sec them, climb the sky 
¥hese purple sails ’ Make me a winding sheet there- 

V . 

I am so weary, let me die 

1 am tired of my bleeding ind of my bleeding 


eyes, 

And of your cries, 

Vbn who have naikd me at the prow. 
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And stopped niy ears with wax, lest I 
Should hear the Sirens and nut sail them by, 

And blinded me, 

Lest I the Sirens see, 

You who have nailed me here 
Willi laughs that grew 
With every nail yon diove into 

My llesh, you who believe«l me mad, when 1 alone 
see deal, 

I who saw that Sirens hauut the Sea. 

You say that theie .ire none, 

You say (hey do not comb 
Their hair ol sea wet d one by one, 

Smiling above the foam ; 

And those who from the soil come, on then heels? 
Dragging the fat glebe of the ccital Ixmls 
With wuhcin.1 forest leaves, upim then hands 
Still the heavy gestuie of the hairow, axe, or plough, 
All those with you deriding; 

(frying that I w.ts rnad here .it tlu ))tow, 

That in the iidds no longer hauns are hiding, 

'i h.it in the dark, dec]) wood 

The bcedus bianch hy branch at gloaming fall, 

And liunk by liunk, undti the h.ilchet’b stroke, 
Without the Dryad's blood ' 

Staining the blade withal, 

That now no more the Centaur races, ^ 

Carrying away the fountain nymph across the plkln. 
Who naked in the shade laughs on his croup, 

And that the time is dead of unknown faces 
Speaking into the night or weeping into the rain, 
^^asks ot the cavern where the echoes whoop, 

Kyes of the water, faces of the rock, 

Kates coming in the night and the tenipesl’s shock, 
Signs of the silence and the life within it, ye 
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Have said that all is dead, 

Aud that our soul has nothing now to see ! 

Lift 

Your oars upon tlic surge and gold whereon uc drill, 
Sing in the night and row along the wind, 

JStot seeing >vhat 1 see 

At* the ship’s prow where you have pinned 

My flesh of a inyttlorious Aigus with yc>ur every nail 

Like a bleeding, seeing eye upon a peacock’s tail, 

I, the i’cacock of the Sea, 

Who proudly tread 

And^ the prow my bluish wounds do s])rcad. 

For 1 H-c them, 

For I see her, 

I hear their voice > 

I hear her voice, 

There are Sirens on iIk Scu, 

A Siren on the Sea ! 


ADOLPHE RETTE. 
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VVINTER-SON(h 

OtJll Lady and her sisters spin the reeling fleece, 
To clothe their bodies who ate far from France — 
Castle of vvintcr, cloistral peace. 

The joyful flames upon the hearthstone dance. 
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Spring tnllb hi*i laughing soul over the snow's soft pillow, 
The gay wheels art wnirnng round and round 
*‘Our sweet lords are wainng o'er the billow, 

Love shields his minions on heathen ground." 

C) Ladies, though the l)ra\c wheels inakt a rattle, , 
Ihrds of ill onitn on the roofs alight, 

Days are dying, months have take n flight, 

Vuur good lords .lu dead in batth 

Our Lady all alone spips in the t andle light, 

Her SI ters he beneath the cold gravestone. 

Her hair makes her a winding sheet of white. 

Our Lady falls on sleeping in her bower all alone. 

Listen, O listen, lid>, now thy spinning hnished is : 

The wind is weeping under the porthes, 

The wind this nirht has blown aslant the torches, 

L It not blood staining the panoplies *' 

\h 1 the \Mnd moans low like a >ick child afraid — 

The good knights are dead in the Crusade 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD 

i 854-* i 891« 

Tin, VOWELS. 

Vit vowcL, A black, L white, I red, U green, 

I will reveal >oui latent births one of these <Uy$« "" ^ 

A, of big burnished flies the ebon hairy stays 
Buz/ins o'er cruel stenches, gulfs of shade ; F, hu^ 
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Of tei^ts and vapour'?, 1 incc tjf proud glacier’?, rajahs 
who 

fn hnen jitter, umliel shiverings, I, di pliys 
Of purples, laugh of lovely lips where \ngtrs bl ire, 
Kicpectorated blood, tx:cesscs 'steeped in rue 
U* the divine vibration of green st as, 

/t ons, the peace of cattle studded leas, 

Lines drawn by alchemy on studious foreheads wise 
O, supreme clarion full of strident noises strange, 
Silences where worlds and ang^s range, 

O, the Omega, and the violet ray ol Ills eyes • 


SLT I V 

A vifcRDANr hollow where a brooK sing loud, 
And madly hangs the grass with silver rigs, 
hereon the sun shines, of the mountain proud, 
A little frothing coomb that drunken brags 


Ji soldier, young, with open mouth, bare head, 
Bathing his nape in fresh blue cress, remains 
Stretched out beneath the '•kies in grassy bed, 
Pale sleeping where the light upon him rains 


Ills feet are in the rushes And his smile 
Is UHe a feverish child’s. He sleeps awhile 
Clftdte him warmly, brook, on thy cold bank. 


His nojtlrils stir not at the sc< nts around 
One hand is on his breast He sleeps profound 
Atid there are two red holes in his right dank. 
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SKNSAllON. 

In summer t*\einngs lilue» pnckril by tlie^vheat 
On rustic julhs the thin ^rass I shall Ireatl, 

An<l feel its frtshncss imderneith my feet, 

And, drcaminp;, let the wind bathe my bare hes^* 

I shall not speak, nor think, but, w liking slow 

Thioutih Natuie, 1 shall rovt with Love my j;uide, 
As gipsies wandci, where, they do not know, 

Happy as one walks by a woman’s side. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

Hr ArK in the fog md m the snow, 

Where the great an -hole windows glow, 
With rounds (1 rumps, 

Upon their knees five urchins sqmt, 
Looking do^^n where the bakei, hot, 

The thick dough thumps. 

They watch his white arm turn the bread, 
Kie through an opening llaming red 
The loat he flings. 

They hear the good bread baking, whil6 
The chubby bakei with a smile 
An old tune sings, 

breathing the warmth into their soul, 
They squat atound the red air-holc, 

As n brr^n^t W^rm, 
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Atid when, for feastei<;’ midnif;ht bout. 

The read> brea<3 is takf^n out. 

In a r ike’s form ; 

And while honeatb the blackened beam'., 
Sings every crust of golden gUams, 

While the enrket brigs. 

The hole breathes warmth into th^* ni,,ht, 
And into them life and delight, 

Under their rags, • 

#hd the urchins covered with hoar host, 
On billows of enchantment tossed 
Their httic aiuls, 

Glue to the grate theii little losy 
Noses, singing through the cosy 
(slowing holes, 

But with low voices like a prayer, 

Bending down to the light down there, 
Where heaven gleams. 

So eager that they burst their breeches. 
And in the winter wind that screeches 
Their hnen streams. 


THE SEEKERS OF LICE. 

WfMEN the child’s forehead, full of torments red, 
Implores the swarm of white dreams hovering dim. 
Two elder sisters take him trom his bed, 
listers with silvery nails and fingers slim, 
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And him near a window opened wide, 

Where tangled flowers are flooded with blue air 
1 heir terrible and delicate fingers glide,t 
Full of enchantment, through his heavy hair- 

ITe hears their timid breath, and, flowering it, 
Long vegetal and rosy homes sing, 

Tlut broken by a whistling sometimes, spit 
Sucked on the lip, kiss of imagining* 

lie hears their black lids beating ; and their rAil4> 
I'lectric fingers, in the scented breath 
Of silence that in greyness folds the child. 

On royal nails crack little lice to death. 

And in him mounts the wine of idlenesses, 

Harmonica that well might rave but sighs; > 
And in his heart, in tact with the caresses, 

A ceasele>>s wish of weeping starts and dies. 


PAUL-NAPOLEON ROINARD, 

I8S6 , 


CONJUGAL EVOCATIONS, 

The honeymoon’s last quarter waning thin, 
They judged each other, very hazard he, 
With chin on breast, fresher and fresher she 
With irony in the colour of her skin. 
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Nor plciasure piven nor hope for babe can fire 
Her sterile listlessness to fold and flash, 

And the refinements of the hti&band clash 
With hti#haH weary widi to be .i sue. 

His long days, spent in planning some caress 
^ Whose keen surprise should set the night ablajse, 
Leave to him vanquished but the cold amaze 
Of having wakened only weariness. 

Then delicate fear into his cotftcience bit 
I-e$t his endured caress bred but disgust, 

Jihd so from chanceful women serving lust 
He asked the flesh that for his own was fit. 

Weeping; her heart unfafhomed and exiled. 

Her eyes procl.nimcd her loneliness, and told 
Her longing for the sister soul you mould 
And wed with yours in union undehled. 

Till, tired of questing her appointed mate. 

Her faith returned to the confessor’s power, 

And her volubilate voice tame back to flower 
With serpentine avowals the stern grate. 

11 

tired of time by which she was beset, 

One eve her body by the brute ali^^ 

Was seized, and to this traitorous priest gave way, 
And l»y this priest to God, without regret. 

Rustic whose frame for labour was too slight, 
Peasant his own despised and made a priest. 
Disdaining the disdain that brands the beast, 

He sated his voracious appetite. 

I* to 
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She, yielded piously, Ihc Church’s prize, 

Love’s slave but never conquered yet by love, 
Enjoyed perversely the proud lapture of 
Cluilty cohabitation with the skies 

lULES ROMAINS 

1885 — . 


niE BARRACKS 

hente molten Joftn^ and In es togeihrt^ 

Tjie sunshine cannot make the barracks glad. 

Its seeming happiness is real pun ; 

I he building fices 10 the Hast ; anigh 
Its girdle, forests, fields, and gardens he ; 

1 hen the horuon fui lushed by the dawn 

The whitewashed parget walls seem to receive 
Only the purest rays that light contains* 

The red tiles give the roof a youthful look, 

The sanded court is opened like a flower. 

And yet the handsome building is in pain. 

The clock has just struck e^ght. This 1$ the hovkf 
When, in the mighty cities far away, 

A rustling of glad bodies fills the morn, 

Of men that from the girdle inwards crowd, 
Scattered no more by isolating sleep 
A fluid multitude swells streets like veins, 

And enters into ofhees and works. 
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Shop windows gliss thi haslt of pis'^trs by » 

The omnibuses grate, the clnumeys smokt , 

Men are coni^'^cted by chaotic rhythms, 

Keen groups are born, and :>waini, and are transfoimod 
Awal^ened muscle » willingly arc strong, 
lAfe pours as from a l>tiit, full bottle’s neck. 

The barracks sufler, wishing back the night 
The soldiers fain would sleep into tht dawn. 

To be themselves still longer m the dark, 

Nestling iheir liberty in crinkled '.Wl tts 


The clarion’s panting cries compel the barracks 
Once more to don its single, dolorous soul 
Giving to arras no time to stu tch themselves, 
To hearts no lime to glide out of their dream , 
The barracks sets us forces galloping, 

And whips at sluggish flanks that hate the hsh 
Rest* silence, and the friendship of the dark, 
Are wHh a single impulse thiuu outside, 

For these impurities would weigh down limbs 
Vlfhich may not have, until the day is done, 

One nerve inactive nor one muscle 1 1 \ 

The barracks hurries, but the hours are sacks 
Toonarrow, from too supple leather cut 
To llold the heap of movements and of acts 

which it seeks to stuff Ihcni, out of breath 


the walls 

V^tating fields he pensively 
Tnei plants, sure they have time, by slow degrees 
work oat their shape, and in themselves unite 
Tho o{ being spreading like a lake, 

ThO Joy of growing flowing like a nvtr 
And every time the barracks gazes thither. 

It bustles less and feels it is in pain 
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Bent soldiers scivib the wooden floors of rooms ; 
Their backs will have lumbago, arms the cramp. 
One w.is a farm haiid, and remembers now 
The music of the scythe in grass of June. 

This fair-hail cd fellow, panting down the stains, 

Is thinking of a little Town 1 tail olfice 
With windows o’er a yelUiw, dozing sf|uare ; 

He used to sit in a canc-bottomed chair. 

With glossy paper round his pen, that threw 
Upon the left a fibre of blue shadow. 

Mud clots the corridors, for yesterday 
Was rainy ; those who sweep are wearied out ; 
Others that on the stairheads squat or stand 
Are scraping bools while .sweat is on their brows. 

The traveller who climbs a wooden hill, 

And, with his foot upon the highest .stone, 

Upon it pedestals his lonely frame, 

To sec the forest and to bicathe its breath, 
Resumes, for o?ie grave second, in himself 
The sap, the sprouting, and the scent of trees ; 
And if, in all the underwood, one twig 
Rises above it^ clog and sharply cracks ; 

If strawberries lipen, sheltered by a hush, 

One whiff of odour, and one flake of sound 
Lost in the smell and rustling of the trees, 

Hun to the travcller\ wide-openctl brain 
Wherein collected all the forei»l thinks. 

Thus raised more high than any peak of souls, 
With effort freed from the entanglement 
Wherein its branching passions cross and toss, 

And covered with unconsciousness, this dew 
Which dropped above the barracks when it passed 
The dark, dense flesh that does not know itself, 
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Already vast bul undecided still, 

The conscience of the bar»acK^, 

From l^eaits dissimulated among tilings 
Receives the feeble bicath then essence scents, 
And bids the little griefs sent up by men 
Be seated in a corner of its grid, 

That they may say in two woids what they are. 
And what complaints they bear. 

This conscience probc*^ tlu tendei epidermis, 

Yea, and the tinal folds oi hiftnan matter, 

Kven as a hand that warms and fills a glove. 

And, tiuudly, in jdaccs, sees the chiefs 
Like scattered seeds of lead within itteli. 

And then it Ivars no longer little griefs. 

A great wind diowns then weaiisome faUetto ; 

The ardent sex of men begins to cry ; 

Desire of males in cage calls out for females ; 

The soldiers sing, roar, jostle, violate 

The air. Their arms seek softer arms to knead. 

Furious at having nothing to cn*bracc 

Save other siiitencd arms that do not yield, 

Furious at never finding .\ny where 

The soft white bodies that arc needed for 

The barracks to be soothed and have its flesh 

In couples equilibratcMl, they kindle 

A fire of frenzied gestures, and their kisses. 

Waste cartridges cast in the flame, explode. 

And now a locomotive far away 
Buries a whistle in the womb of space. 

It is rebellion's signal ; the clear order 

The strength of trains darts unto men^s* that they 

May break the threads which make them gravitate 
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Round the sAme motionless and haled centre, 

And from this turning sling cHajjc, and pierce 
f heir duty like the paper in i hoop, 

And the vast soaring rolled in them uniold, 

And go away, 

And oVr the horizon find their own horizon. 

h iin were the bairacks to dissolve and die 
lliere lo a breath glides thiough the soldiers* bodies, 
Moving, disjoining, elevating them * 

T he enormous bloek sccois porous. All its lives 
hrorn one another s hold tear to depart. 

It was a serried fleet of sailing ships ; 

But the wind whips them and the masts have 
cracked, 

The ships are scattered broad cast on the sea. 

O to set out ’ The soldiers stamp to go. 

Their hope, tiptoe with expectation, tries 
lo see beforehand the miraculous hour 
When dl cornjiulsion shall be reaped like htiy. 

And rude hands weigh the futiirt, feel the months, 
And count the days And on partitions they 
In trembling numbers carve how many more. 

By all Its men tin barracks fain would die. 

O this were death delicious is pure water, 

It one could be dissolved, and fiulvctised. 

And hulled m nuns by self hale, without 
One atom weeping the dead unity, 

And not one being elinging to the warmth 
Of living in the ihythm of the whole, 

Without the unity bewailing its conseience, 

O beautiful death 1 
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But tiot in thi<; way shall the barracks die. 

First m its leaded coflfm it must live. 

The State decrees it must exist, tndurc ‘ 

Feeds if with dole of food fiom day to day, 

Axvd 6lls It yearly with new sap of youth 

. Then, one morning, war 

The barracks, that knows nothing. 

Shall nothing know. It viill be told 
To glide out of Its wails. 

To march, to follow a road, 

To get inside a black tram 

And later, not much later. 

Not knowing w here the carnages 
Have taken it to; 

Knowing nothing of all, except 
That It must kill ; 

Lying flat on its bcllj , 

Leaping like a grasshopper, 

Wishing to live now with a frenzied wish, 

In mud, and smoke, and din, 

Bleeding, raging, thinned. 

It will go and will be killed 
By canons 

And this presentiment makes weapons shine ; 

It spreads a gloss of phosphorus over them ; 

The muskets reared in line shine with it so 
The soldiers have not for them that kind look 
Witn which you soothe the back of things familiar, 
But cast them glances grating on the steel. 

The barracks secs that it is filled choke-full 
Of muskets, bayonets, and cartridges. 
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There are c^rccted muskets in the racks. 

And m the cellars and the pun ts too 
All this swarms gerimnatinfj in the Inrracks ; 
This IS lilt seed ’ Ihc barracks know^hcr sex* 
She js prolific And she carries, like 
V heavy ovary which throbs and swells, 

Millions of future dt iths witlnn hei womb , 

The trains may whistle What if she forget ’ 
She has her flesh and her fatality 
Pated she is to kiP and to be killed 


nil ( IIUKCIl 

7 /it dt itf of /ta ff ^ ’’iJOUf^/ii ihc li^ht 

PEOIIK airue to worship m their church. 

Though It is getting tired and lustciire, 

The momiment lan make a galheimg yet 
With people pouied into it b> the roads. 

It wfts them as they enter through its porch, 
And gently it lemoves from e leli the thoughtb 
Which might not melt so well as all the rc&t* 
Replacing them by <»ihtrs left behind 
By those who came to Mass m days of old. 

The crowd which ti impUs on the flags outiiide 
Bears nosegays of ideas new and bright. 

The fresh dreams of to day spit ad over them^ 
Rosy and blue as sunshades which in their ^ 
Own manner dye the ridiancc of the sky 

Inside there are no noserag s and no sunshades 
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The naves and aisles aie overfiowinj^ with 
A crowd the pillars intimately know, 

Their contact is as anc lent as the ( huK h, 

And e^ry summer S’unda\ when the sun 
Begins to lick the \vm<lows by one edge, 

And in the winter ofiliscolouied lamps, 

For cental ies this crowd has been reliorn 
On every following Sunday still the «‘ame. 

Women and men arc entering in file. 

« 

The crowd is borne in haste by all the doois, 
Rumbling an instant, ordered, then ap] leased 
It has not changed its slnpe; it is abcady 
Moulded unto the contours of the walls; 
Faithfully bodies lean on the same chairs. 
Now it IS boin n<Tain while ring the bells 

But the dark powei 
'1 h.il gives it life 
( )n the seventh day 
Of eveiy week, 

•Softens at last 
Like an old spring, 

Little by little 
Born less lar 
From death 

It IS a group 
Worn out with use 
Whose flesh grows flabbj . 

And in tlu winter 
It IS ctdd 
Under the roof. 
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In olden days, 

In the city 

It was the fjreatest of unanimous beings, 

And all the city was transfused in it. 
but now the workshops have arisen, 

The workshops full of youth ! 

They live in ardouu 

Their smoke soars higher than the sound of bells* 
They do not fear to hide the sun, 

For their machines. make sunshine. 

Take a dog that comes out of a pool and sneezes. 
The woikshop shivering scatters round it drops 
Of energy that wake the town to life. 

But the senile group 
Sprouts not with bristling 
Wires and cables. 

No electricity 
Rustles from it 
To countless house*'.* 

It is feeble, 

Its chinks are stopped. 

It is gathered in. « 

But it preserves with pride Us fixed idea; 

Others may swell with sap and ramify; ' ^ 

And shadow with a foliage of green forces 
All the massed houses; 

The huvnble group would tenderly, heart to heitl; 
Speak to the infinite group benevolent words. 

For it is sure a soul stands o*cr the world, A’ 
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It knows Ciod*s finger painlessly from Heaven 
Leads the leash of naliu xl forces; 

That God sees all, and that ills tcndci eyes 
Wrap the form and penetrate the essence 
Of things. 

The group surt ol it. 

But fears 

Lest having to keep watch o'er all thcst‘ minds 
And bodies, all these angels, beast , and deaths, 
Ant-hills, cities, forests, 

Planets and planetary systeit^s, 

God see no more the little auditory 
Which listens to the Mass in jiiJIared shade. 

It calls Him; makes to Him the holy signs. 

In olden days God taught His creatures words 
Which force Him to give heed and to vouchsafe. 

The group that mumbles tlieni knows not their 
meaning, 

But knows the priest before the altar knows* 

The illuminated summit of the group. 

Upon the murmurs serving it as rollers 
Slowly the common thought advances, like 
A boat that fishers launch into the sea; 

And onward floats the thought to God. 

Fitopi hearts the fervour passes to the walls, 

The nang fluid magnetize'. 

The steeple, and the steeple brings down f jod. 

God approaches, God descends; 

He is quite neat ; the air 
Weighs heavier. 
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Something compresses, heats it ; 
The choir is filled with incense 
So that, arriving, God 
Shall find here clouds 
Like those He dwells in, 

And feel less strange. 


He is quite neai, quite near. You can whisper to _ 
Him, 

Tell Him what yov, would dare tell no man, ask Him 
For anything you like. And even if God 
Refuse, He is so good you cannot vex Him. 


** O God in Heaven, vouchsafe to cure my leg I 
Matter burst from it ycsteiday. My God, 
Voiichsafc to hll my shop with customers! 

— Help me to find out if my servant John 
Is robbing me ! - O God, cure my sore eyes! 

— Save me, my (Jod, from gelling drunk so oft<?n \ 
— Lord, let my son pass his examination ! 

He is .so shy. Thou shall have a great big candle. 
— Help me to make hci fall in love with me, 

1 will {nit ninepcncc m St. Anthony’s box. 

— My (iod ! if only I could get some work 1 

- -He makes a martyr of me. Let him die ! 

-My God, my God, I am ctrtain I am pregnant $ 

O let the child go loiten m my belly.” ^ 


It is hke a hamlet at the hour of noon. 

On every soul's hearth they have kindled fire, 
Which casts its smoke and yields it to the wind. 
Ood sees the bluish prayers climb up to Him. 
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T)iey are a perfume which delight Him. He 
f'omes nearer. The crowd rises, touches Him. 
"I'heir longing to caress serves them foi arm. 

They sJIre on Ood to piess Him close to them; 

To be alone and tci possess linn all. 

This morning, (iod, the conscience of the universe, 
Has from the univeise withdrawn, hke blood 
Out of a bull’s limbs bleeding at the ncad. 

All the world’s soul, the whole of God is h/ re ; 

The church is the glad vase ^hat gathers 11 ni. 

God now can think but of the little crowd; 

The things they wish He too must wish, since He 
In them is incarnated and their breath. 

Then in the mystical certitude; 

Drunk with alcohol 
Hid in the organ notes, 

The light of the rose*window, 

And the stained glass; 

Clad with incense like 

A scented sleep that bends and swoons; 

by old, magnetic rites 

Plunged in hyyinotic sleep 

Whence mount, hke bubbles 

Crossing stagnant waters. 

Memories and mouldiness 
And age-old madness; 

Forgetting that beyond these uall^ 

There is the town, and earth. 

And then infinity ; 

The group so old, so little, 

Which withers, which is scarce alive, 
Dreams aloud that it is God. 
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LETTERS. 

Thesk last few days I have not had one letter; 
No one has thought of writing, in the town. 

0 ! I was not expecting anything ; 

1 can exist and think in isolation, 

My mind, to blaze and sparkle, does not wait 
Till someone throws a blackened sheet to it* 


Yet I am short of a familiar pleasure ; 

My hands are happy when I break a letter; 
My skin is thrilled to touch the paper where, 
Among the folded pages, lingers yet 
The immaterial presence of another. 


And for lliree days that I have had no letter 
I have been gliding slowly into vague : 

Uneasiness, embarassment of being, 

As if I were ashamed of my own self. ; 

Intangible remorse weighs on my heart, j 

Which was not far from thinking itself good. ; * 
My arms are heavy, lax ; I dare not smile: 

The air seems to be angry when I breathe it* i' \ 
The love around me, and the strength within 
Disperse. The town, forgetting me, rebuke^ 

No one is thinking of me anywhere, : 

‘No more I am save in my wretched frame. if 
There is an evil tingling in my soul, 

An itching in my brain, my fingers^ ends, ; ;j 

As If . . . — what have I done to merit it ^ ' 

The city*s blood were ebbing out of me. - 
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THE STREl T 

1 DID Wish to come into thib street 

My heart, to be contented, nt edcd now 
A boulevard to a C ithedrai’s base 
Too closely all the houses here embrace 
From winclow unto window opposite 
So short a distance li ive the smells tc. leap 
I bear them in a tangle on nw back, 

As though they were the dcifsest fleece of wool. 

Too many vehicles run at my left. 

Too many shops are masters at my right , 

And I km likf i wheat grain pounded by 

The stone that turns round and the stone that holds 

So many bodies in some floors vibrate , 

So many clerks tread between cubic heaps 
And by quadrangula* pillars of raw linen 
And cloth dyed newly ; in the cellar stores, 

Near stones and vats there are too many chests 
Mewed wailing for a fre-jhening breath of air ; 

The horses take such trouble not to knock 
TbiSfir glabrous knee against the wheel of carls , 
iSo many beds, m the darkness, where two bellies 
Swell out towards each other like two clouds , 

So many movements love, attenuate me ; 

Andy without freeing me from distant places, 

Nor even from the weight of other slieets, 

Without removing from my legs ind heels 
The viscous mud that after me I drag, 

Since through the stagnant soul I lately passed 
Of quarters sleeping m the morning sun ; 
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Without preventing the entire town, * 

With all its houses and >vhh all its trains^ 

All that is stirring, moving, or at rest, 
iieing here, more present to me than m> heart ; 
This street, this single street, has so much vigour* 
So many ways of i caching, having me, 

So many shudderings like writhing snakes 
For it to wind and wind about my limbs, 

So many rhythms which caiess or press, 

I have no more the stiength to think of it. 


ON THE CAUSEY. 

A GROuy dies on the causey; 1 am pleased 
As any little lad that pelts witli earth. 

And now men aie dispersing, keeping step ; 
Suddenly seems one of their steps to kindle; 

A jet of gas begins to flame, I love it, 

As men lo/e kisses that relax dedre. 

The rattling of the carriages, I think ' 

Tliat 1 would linger here foi only this, 

And Inidge no more ; and this steam-whistle 
To hear it, on the causey f would stay, 

Having a sweet heart’s-shivering at my cheeks ; 

And for the playing child there I would stay> 

Even if the gloaming of the boulevard ^ 

Were but this child that sees no more his marbles J 

Stay for the maiden who is dinging somewhere ) 

Before a candleless piano, while 

Her tender body trembles half to feel 

The street without crawling against the walla. 

Stay for one breath ; and nothing is alone, 

All holds me. 


And w'ell I know I must depart 
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THE SOUl.’.S NEED 

I WISH Tor nothinj; more 
Tt#in my emotion of novi ; 

Theie is nolhmij one is bound to know, 

And if mj chest mflatts. 

It is with me it tills. 

And yet the breath I exhale 
I las the same taste as desire ; 

1 am not happy yet. ^ 

What does my soul need, thi^ eve, 

Which IS neither itself, nor God i 


1 should need, perhaps, to tear the alga out, 
Roughly, that in bundle^ ties my limbs, 

And which the ebbing lid( takes n<)t avva>. 

Th<Sn I should feel that i am separated, 

And ending in the air, the eaith, my skin, 

And that my soul no longer feeds poor forces, 

And that the blood, heic, comes but from my heart 

Then, sure of having myself quite entire. 

With the annihilated street curbed under me, 

A woman tinder chestnut-trees would laugh. 

And ntfthing of all that is the world this night; 

Nor cattie-berds nor villages of valleys, 

Nor yott far army under heaven encamped, 

Nor, reading at his lamp, the youth of twenty, 

Nor the group eating in the vessers cabin. 

There would be nothing precious more than she. 
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She would be fain to walk at my left side ; 

We should be fain to think our pathways touched ; 

And the rhythm would leap from her thigh unto mine# i 
Impiisoned bird seeking another perch ; 

Since I should not have taken her into my arms^ 

We simply should go walking under the trees. " i 


I am alone ; but my environs ' , 

Suddenly leapt just now ; j 

They steady themselves ; they palpitate j j ' 
It is as though my hands [ '\\} 

Seized and raised from earth r J,, 

A great swooned body ; * , , ‘ 

And having pCiffed my cheeks ^ 

I bury my breath in it s " ^ 

Through the slit of Us mouth. 

A couple passes, groping; 

It is as though my hands ; | | 

Ferried them down the street. ’ 

Another couple yonder 
Stop mid in a shadow, 

Which docilely begins 
To turn around them ; 

And from shadow to shadow are kindled 
Narrow pointed souls. 

Which mount unwavering. 

I recognize them from afar, 

Fof they have a dye 
Which is that of love ; 

An<l the heat they make 
Licks, underneath, the leaves. 
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TO THE MULTITUOP; WHICH IS HKRE. 

0 M^JLT^'tUDE ! 

Hero I a the hollow of 
The theatre, and docile to it wails, 

,Thou monldost to its carcase all thy tie*-!!, 

And thy black ranks |3;o from me like an ebb. 

Thou art. 

This light that I am in is thine. 
Thou hatches! light under too neavy wings, 

Loving it, as an eagle loves her egg». 

The town is nigh, thou hearest it no longei, 
Although it swell ^he thunder of its streets, 

Even though it strike thy walls and bid thei die, 
Thou fchalt not hear it, thou shall be, () Muititudi* ! 
Full of thy only silence and my voice. 

Wfttm art thou as the core of flesh. Thy eyes, 
Each of the m)nad eyes thou lurnest towards me, 

1 SCO not if its InM be blark oi blue ; 

And, yet I feel il touch me, dart its fire 

breast, I feel them all at once 
Ooia like a tniUiort swords beneath my skin, 

Thpu bnmest me. Vet kill me thou shalt not. 

Irhn ^xne thy bodies can no longer keep 
<41®$ tU9tled along nerves and glances, and 
^titers in me who am become thy crater. 

Ll$!On 1 The voice is venturing from my flesh ; 

U mounts, it trembles, and thou trem blest too. 

Test the ascension ol my word through thee. 
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It seeks thee, and it finds thee, seizes thee ; 

It circles suddenly thy -.ouls Ihit yu Id , 

It IS in thee invasion, and victor> 

The words I say to thec Ihy tlf must think * 

In ranks they penetrate thy bended heads, 

And settle brut illy, tlicy arc the masters , 

They jostle, pu h, and thrust out ide the soul 
That dwelt 1 lie re hkt in ancient dame in tears 

All that they iionderecj, on, thy people here, 

This sorrow that they drag so many years ; 

The grief born yesterday which grows , the pain 
They speak not of, of which ihty will not spealc 
1 vei, which makt thun eat their tears by night 
And even this de ire whuh dins then lips, 

It must no lonccr be > I drive ou‘ all ’ 

0 multitude ’ Thy whole soul stands in me. 

A force of steel w hose two ends I am holding 
Vierces thy body thiough and bends it back 
Thy form is I 

Thy tiers and galleries, , 

1 seize them in my hst and fold them, like 
A bundle of lithe reeds upon my knee 

Do not resist, thou female' multitude, 

I is It who desire thee, I will ha\e thee * 
Let all my breath creating thee 
Pass like the wind of the sea. 

The violence of my lo\ e 

Has set thy myiiad bones a shiver , 

This brusque embracing scares thee ‘ 
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Something in thee would resist, 

Thou female multitude, but nothing daies to ! 

Soon shsHt thou tlie under the weight of thy hours ! 
Thy men, untied, shall glide out of thy doors, 

The nails of the night shall tear thy flesh asundei. 
•What mattcis it ? 

I have thee ere thou diest ; 

The bodies that are here, the town may take them ; 
Keeping a cross of ash upon thcii brow, 

The vestige of the god that th#u art now. 


ALBERT SAMAIN. 

1858-1900* 

THK INhANTA. 

MV soul is an Infanta robed in state, 

' Whose exile is reflected evermore 
^ In Ipnighty mirrors of the <lays of yore, 

, In Escurial left desolate. 

And at the foot of her armed throne there gleam 
The ayes of two Scotch greyhounds proud and thin ' 
^ That chase symbolic beasts at pleasure in 
The forests of enchantment and of dream. 

Iler favourite page, called Once*upon*a-Time, 

With bated breath reads tales of Fairyland, 

Whilst motionless, a tulip in her hand, 

She listens to a mystic, dying chime . . . 
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Tbf park around her runs its leafy wheel 
With avenues lint Inanch from balustrades ; 
And, gra\e, sin conjures up illustrious shades, 
That til rough tht di?/y dusk upon her steak 

Meek IS «?h( , unasicimshed, and resigned, 

Knowing wlnt bitlti thing it is to live, 

Doweled with disdain imbed, yet sensitive 
To pity as the wave is to the wind 

Meek and resigned iv’^n in her sob*^ i*? she, 

And only wroth when she evokes some va&t 
Armada foundered on the lies that last, ^ 

And all gietl spirits swallowed by the sea 

Too heavy puiple tvts bow doun her pride, 

And Van Dyck portraits m black vt Ivet on 
Old {.old of ualh, their lingers long and wan, 
And their grs id iirs from empires tl at have di^* 

Ancient mirages all her wrongs redriss, 

And in the visions that she seeks in dream 
Suddenly — sun or glory— some bright beam 
Kindles the rubies of her haughtiness 

But wilii a sad smile she these fevers stills ; ^ 

Fearing tht multitude's loud, iron strife, 

She harks afar, as does the sta, to life, 

The while hci eyes a deepening secret fills. 

No ahudder stirs the opal of her eyes 
Wheie the veiled spirit dwells of Cities dead ; 
She walks through noiseless halls nor turns heir 
And to unspoken words hei voice replies. 
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A$ m>ght a lorn ship in the harbour wtit, 

File stands she^ with a tulip in her hngers ; 
Gla3:sed in the mirrors of old time she lingers, 
In an Lyunal left desolate 

My ^oul IS an Infanta robed in stale 


SUMMFR HOURS 

I 

Prolong ouriove’s contents 
With a pallid wine that gleams 
Through glasses the colour of dreams, 
And in exasperated scents. 

Roses ! O roses till * 

T love them beyond enduring 
They have the sombre alluring 
Of things that wc know will kill. 

Now summer’s gold turns to ashes, 

The juice of the peaches you cull 
The snow of your bosom splashes. 

t)ark IS the park, without breath . , . 

And my heart is aching, and full 
Of a sweetness th it suftereth 

TI 

Moon of copper Air sick with scent . . • 

As under a dome lamps do, 

Stars burn through a balm of blue , 

And m velvet flowers somnolent. 
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The gardens are close as a tent 

1 hat incense sways heavily through^ 
And the waters are languorous too 
On the porphyries* colours blent* ^ 

No leaf’s shadow will stir . . 

Only your red lips burn 
In the lifted torch’s light ; 

And you seem, in the air of the night. 
As fatal and hard as t^ie urn 
That seals a sepulchre 


III 

Great jasmines opened wide 
The dusk wi*h odours out wear 
As a bridegroom holds his bare 
Utterly fainted bride. 

The maddened moth has died 
In the torch’s gelden glare 
In the palpitating air 
\ our eyes dream, oi^ened wide 

KelovM, your eyes of green. 

In the dusk the perfume exhausts^ 
Are dreaming of tortuies dire, 

And your nostrils, quivering keen> 
In the stifling scents respire 
Hearts* bleeding holocausts. 
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Flower petals fall. 

flares the torch’s mane ; 
Mine eyes to weep were fam, 
Mine eyes possess thee all. 


Yielded beyond recall, 

Heart, naught shall heal thee again, 
O clay moulded into pain . , . 
Flower petals fall. • 


The roses all are dying . . 
f am saying nothing, thou heaiest 
Under thy motionless hair. 


Love is heavy. My soul is sighing . 
What wing brushes both of us, dearest. 
In the sick and soundless air? 


MUSIC ON THE WATERS. 

O HARK what the symphony saith. 
Nothing IS sweet as a death 
Of music vague on the breath 
That a far> dim landscape is sighing; 

The heavy night is drunken. 

Our heart that with living is shrunken 
In effortless peace is sunken, 

And languorously dying. 
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Between the cloud and the tide, 
Under the moon let us glide. 

My soul flees the world to hide 
In ihme eyes where languor is lyinp. 

And I see thine eyeballs swoon. 
When the flute weds the bassoon, 
though to a ray of the moon 
Two ghostly flowers were replying, 

C) list what thfe* symphony saith, 
Nothing IS swoet as the death 
Of lip to hp in the breath 
Of music vaguely sighing* 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Limb, and birch, and aspen branches quiver , 
The moon sheds petals on the nver. . . , 

Like long hair in the breeze of evening strcanill^g^ 
In odour lies the rivei dark and dreaming;, 

The river like a looking-glass Is gleaming* 

The oar drips whitely through the dark, * 

In the dream glides my barque. 

My barque glides over the unreal 
River into the ideal. . , . 

The oars I poise arc sister and brother, 

One is Languor, Silence the other. 
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Uow, my heart, by rushes till, 

With cadenced oars Ihit ns#' and fall, 

K6W with eyes closed unto all. 

0 

The moon to listen leimng on the hill is, 

Because the gliding of my boat so still is . . 

\ Upon my cloak die, freshly cut, three lilies. 

Towards thy lips, voluptuous Night and pale,* 

The pent up longings of niy »oul exhile * . 

Hair of the silvered nights -rtimbcd over reeds that 
* quiver. 

Like the moon on the reed beds, 

Like the oar on the rivtr, 

My soul in sighs its petals sheds 


AUTUMN 

We in the lonely walk by custom marred 
|*aqe once ag’in with *>ttps how burdensome, 
And by a bleeding autumn pale and numb 
The opetling of the avenue is barred. 

A$ A hospital or prison yard, 

The air is chastened with a sadness dumb, 

^ A^ld every golden leaf, its hour being come, 
i UPfdh alowly like a memory to the sward 

Between us Silence w alks. . . . Out hearts do ail, 
Each ia out travelled, and its wasted sail 
Selfishly dreams of beinf: homeward bound 
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But on these evening woods such sadness broods^ 
"^Under the sleeping sky our heart its moods 
Forgets by calling back the past profound, 

f 

With a veiled voice, as a dead child’s might Sound. 


EVENTIDE. 

Into the autumn evening’s sadness grave 
The panting town &xhalcb its smoke and smut. 
Brother of ease, the river laves the foot 
Of ancient towns with legendary wave. 

The toilers, that their city labour leave. 

Make ring beneath their heels the bridge’s stones, 
Whose soul, with centuries out- wearied, moans > 

In the indescribable l.xssilude of eve. 

An unseen hand has blessed the cloud ramparts ; 
With less ot coarseness eye-hds are down^weightl^d 
And, like a captive long incarcerated, * 

The SQul an instant in its prison starts. ' ‘ 

soiled faces great eyes fever *wide, \ 

^*7vnd with a plaintive effort poor burnt eyes 
Drink thirstily out of the pensive skies, 

' And lips are now by silence sanctified. 

In heliotrope, with thoughts her fingers hold, 

Revery in loosened giidle passes pale, 

And brushes spirits with her vaporous trail, 

To the rhythm ol a music known of old. 
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The West spills roses on the river wave, 

And the wan emotion of the evening dying 
Calls up an evening paik wheie dreameth lying 
My youth tUicady as a widow grave. . . . 


* I see them all, the Beauties of the Past, 

•JRohed as my credulous heart dreamed long ago, 
Njmphs of the twilight houi they turn lound slow, 
Upon a distant landscape fading fast. 


Caressing, light, ns they have ener been, 

I ^ce them with the day’s flight lilend their hair, 
And, flitting past me one by one, lay bare 
heart upon an anuent mandoline. 


I Ihten * . . and upon the river’s brown, 

Below each bridge that frowns like castle-steep. 
Sail slow dr'-ain -balks, in which dead ladies sleep 
By night on ancient perfumes through the town. . . . 


OCTOBER. 

Toward sweet October pilgrim winter ciecps, 

by the last lone swallow’s frightened wings. 
Let us dream . . . the fire is lit, the North wind sipgs, 
I^t dream ... in ermine ashes the fire sleeps. 

Mcmtvtphous rain the blackening window sweeps. 

The lamp-shade lights its chastened rose, and brings 
tte aatumn’s chambered sweet rememberings, 

Raising the aoul foundered in weltering deeps. 

¥h<! t6wn is far. Through folded curtains steals 
Only the dying dm of rumbling wheels . , . 

Let ua from miniatures frail dreams unlock. 
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My soul unto a mauve horizon steers 

Whose sweetness fades; and from the crazy clock 

The hour in ribbons strikes a hundred years. 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 

To-night there shall be lighted here no tapers, 

But a sheaf of still wet flowers that shake in frailnosS 
Shall light thy chamber — where thy tender paleness ’ 
Shall like a dream drowned in white gauze vapours* 

That we may breathe a bliss without alloy, 

On the sad piano wheie the dowers shake 
Play thou a song of angels* hearts that ache, 

And I shall swoon into a Iranctd joy. 

So we will love, mute and atis^eie. Save this^ 

That sometimes on thy slender hand a kiss 
Shall be the drop that overflows the urn. 

Sister ! And in the skies that o’er us bend 
The chaste desire of passion tacituin 
Shall slowly like a silver star ascend. 

VOUR MEMORY. 

Youn memory is like a book we love, 

And which our face is ever bent above; 

Our heart read into it the nobler seems, 

And all our soul is rich with longing dreams. 

The impossible I covet: I would dare 
Lock into verse the odour of your hair ; 
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Chisel with goldsmith’s patient ait the word 
Trembling upon youi Ups and yt t unheard ; 

Trtson these waves oi tcndernes'i that roll 
When viur dear voire whips tempest'" m my soul ; 
And sing immortally the maddening billows 
Tossed in that gulf of breasts that are my ptllow' ; 
^Say m your eyes what sweets of coolness hide, 
’Like forest afternoons of autumn tide ; 

Enshrine the relic of our dearest hour ; 

And on piano-keys bring back to flower, 

Some melancholy eve when memories use, 

The sacred kiss perfumtng still your eyes 


MUSIC. 

Since there are no words that can hold the brine 
On this sad evening in my soul dislilling, 
l.eJL a pure fiddle bow above it thrilling 
11$ biTterness of lonely grief refine. 

Clear go' l«t full of memory^, thine 
The only water is for tlie thirst’s stilling; 

* ^ The soul to be dissolved in thee is willing, 
as in kisses are desires that pine. 


0»ob of gold !...() god dike magic • . . . Eresh 
Winds of a wing run o’er the feverous flesh, 
we are by an angel’s hand caressed. . . . 

Hailnony, thou a helpful virgin art, 

Cradling like a poor child on thy breast 
Our infinite heart, our miserable heart. 
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ERMIONE. 

Tiik tender sky was strown with rryses pale. . . . 
Your eyes dreamed, shadowed by your ♦ ideawake 
You floated in your mantle folds; with ache 
Of inexpressible things youi hcait grown frail. 

The tender sky was strown with roses pale , . < 
l^enl over mine like an iri<» over a lake, 

« . 

With violets were strown the heavens sad . . . 

And something numb, I know not what, disguised 
Your soul, and your pate smile ethereahzed ; 

And underneath your veil your frail face had, 

With violets were strown the heavens sad . . . 

The softened tones of a Lawrence pastellwed. 

Yet it was only, in the amethyst 

or evening, souls with meeting glances thrilled, 

Sweetness of drops of kisses thaJJ distilled, 

Yet it wxs only in the amethyst 
Of evening, music of love on senses stilled* 

Chaste in the raiment of your soul you walked, 

After you like a tamed wild beast desire. 

And I did in the evening*s cool respire 
My prowling dream trapped in your veil and bault<:^d^ 

Chaste in the raiment of yonr soul yon walked, 

Apd in your purity was quenched my fire. 
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And since T left you, from that hour I keep 
Vour mystery with which 1 am beguiled, 

To tra^late with the stammering of a child, 
The charm of a vague smile on lips that weep, 


And an echo of lingering autumn, like a deep 
Sob of a horn wandering on waters wild. 


ARPEGGIO. 

The soul of a flute is sighing 

At the sounding heart of the park ; 
We breathe thy silent replying 
Song in the limpid dark. 


Night of languor, night of deceiving, 
Who thy dream-hair dost unfurl, 
Into it leisurely heaving 
The moon, an Orient pearl. 


With your changing blue eyes, ye sisters, 
Clarissa, and Clara, and Kate, 

The star in the water glisteis, 

Come, ere it be too late, 


To the paths where the moonlight is gleaming, 
And gather the sadness of their 
Hearts that die of the dreaming 
Of dying among your hair . . . 

T o 
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WINTER 

The sky weeps white tears that frHre 
On the rosy days that are dead ; 
And Cupids with chapped skin red, 
And broken pinions, are fled 
Shiver .ng under the trees. 


The falling evenings have died, 

That we dreamed in the cascade Spray* 
/^i where are they 1 

And their souls, that were ever at play^ 
And their hearts with ribbons tied? . * • 


The wind in the wild-wood rages, 

In the leafage where lovers, wooing, 
Bemoaned their heart’s undoing, 

And wove their vows with the cooing 
Of the languorous turtles in cages* 


The turtles are dead like the leaves, 

The flutes and the violins sigh 4 
No more, under leaves as they He, ^ 
Sounds sweeter than words are which 
Along the irresolute e^ es 


This melody — ^hark ’ — the farewell 
Of the last oboe from the core 
Of the forest ere it be frore. 

As if all the days of yore 
Prop by drop in the spirit fell* 
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O glinting satins, O white 

Powdered hair, O muslins fine, 

O Miianda * <) Kosaluie ’ 

^ider tlie stars crystalline, 

O dream of the blue ashen night ’ 

O ht>w the brutal wind on the doors as he passes knocks ’ 
The shepherdesses are dead, all, and the shepheids m 
, their smocks. 

Dead is the gallant folly^ 

And the Ecauty who slept in the holly, 

^ Deep in its age*tangled bowers ; 

And dead are the •■weet'seented floweis ! 

And thou, melancholy, 

' Pale sister of reveries, rise, 

Moon of the dead lose skies. 


(xALSWlNTIIA. 


tJAtSWfNTHA shiveiing with bowed head docs sit. 
Always these unkempt kerns, and heavens dun t 
O h^t gold land where all the sweet months run 
Ai(td When the dusk comes sobbing into ii . 



jfh her brute husband’s halls men see her flit, 
id and ^ail ; and friends she has not one. 
kneels for whole days long at orison 
cold bower by day wuth candles lit. 


Ileiif the barbarian tribesmen almost scorn, 

And slow, and distant in her deep gray eyes, 
She Walks with cold tears and with stifled sighs. 
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And since for such an exile she was horn, 

How often I witli passionate lips have kissed her ! 
A white corpse in my sweetest heart she lies. 

U melancholy vase, Galswintha, my sister ’ 


THE llERM APHRODITE. 

Naked, the Hermaphrodite is stretched to muse 
With wiithing rejitile limbs upon her bed; 

The jasmine garlanding her short-haired head 
And unremitting dreams her green eyes use ; 

Her breasts erectile and elastic tjtews 

Excite the neighbouring parts that cannot wed t 
A superhuman, exquisite monster bred 
In higher skies where forms more subtle fuse. 

In her thin, lustreless hair perversity gropes. 
Brother of evenings lost down fathomless slopes^ 

A velvet shadow twists her mouth unsated ; 

And her pale flesh she trails with stinging love 
Under the pagan sun that bred her of 
Thy golden froth, O beauty exasperated 1 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Black in the blue night Argus sails, while dozed 
Each chieftain sad, dreaming of Gtccian hills; 
Jason alone, who sleeps but when he wills, 
WaWhe.**, while in his soul his dream uncloses. 
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The shade is limpid, and the brce/c that blows is 
Sweet while the fire-nailed lyie the silence thrills . . 

Jason with pride immense the hon/on fills, 

And brealljfs from far away Colchidian roses. 

While he grows di unken with the warm idea, 

In* the lascivious garden burns Medea, 

And in the breeze from Asia her flesh tingles , . • 

The dragon’s eye shines as a green j^oncl would, 

And Fate, to brew an ancientjrenry, mingles 
With the Golden Fleece the sombre reek ol blood. 


CLEOPATRA. 


I. 

Leaning in silence on the tower-ramparl, 

The Queen, whose blue hair a silk fillet spans, 
In the troubled incense of perfuming-pans, 
Feels, Love immense, thy sea mount in her heart. 

* 

On the piled, falling cushions of her scat 
With violet eyelids moving not she rests ; 

The collars of thick gold heaved by her breasts 
Betray her silent, languorous fever-heat. 

A rose farewell floats on the pyramids. 

Eve drbops a shadow from his velvet lids ; 

^ And while afar the crocodiles are weeping, 

Clenching her fingers, sighing into the air, 

She shakes to feel lascivious and creeping 
Hands, which in the wind exhaust her hair 
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The heavy night weighs the dark Kiver down * . . 
The Queen, beneath the stars upon one knee, 
Suddenly pale while all her women flle 
With unchaste gesture open rips her gown. 


On tlie high terrace desperately she .shows. 
Love-swollen like a falling Iruil, her lithe, 

Her virgin body that does naked writhe 
In the warm and greedy wind, a snake that glows. 

She wills, and hei wild eyes dart lightnings white, 
That the scent of hci flesh upon the 
blown . . . 

O sombre sea-flower scattered on the night ! 

f 

And the dumb Sphinx leels in his stubborn Ston^, 
Upon the weary sands, a fire awaken; 

And the vast desert under him has shaken. 


ICVKNING. 

The seraph of the eve past flower-beds strays , • * 
The iubtle colours of the sunset die 
An exquisite death, long lingering in the sky jl 
The Lady of Reveries the Church organ plays. 


Pafil hearts the seraph of the evening goes . . . 
The virgins drink love on the zephyr's wing ; 
And on the flowers and virgins opening 
Adorable paleness gradually snows. 
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The roses bow their heads as night grows darker ; 

The soul of Schumann wandering thiough space 
A pain incurable seems to be sighing . . . 

Somewhpe a little babyr must be dying . . . 

My soul, put in the breviary a marker, 

“ The Angel takes tlie tears irom thy dream’s face, 

VISIONS. 

i: 

-a' 

I DREAMED of a jungle flowered with burning scents, 
Moist with the tufts of musk and creeper glooms. 

Of a jungle of the Indies drunk with blooms, 

Inhere the gold of fertile rottenness ferments. 

t was a tiger in the lubric troops 
Oi tigresses whose spine was slowly fretted 
With 6ts . . . while in the grass where poisons sweated 
Vibrated love in our electric croups. 

The fire of moonless nights our marrows warmed, 

And in the dark around us stars that swarmed 
Were Ut to sec us, phosphorescent eyes. 

A distant storm prolonged its slow discharge, 

And drops of tepid water, like tears large, 
volnptuously fell from great, black skies. 

It II. 

dreamed an old world with a soul reproved, 

♦ Tat which My prophet’s heart did tender feel. 

My eyes forced Doubt down in the dust to kneel. 

And heaven 1 fashioned when My hand I mo%ed* 
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Towards My robe came running orphan Pities; 
And when upon the road I clianccd to meet 
Hope in a beggar’s rags, I washed her feet . * . 
And incense mildness fell on hills and cities. 

Then was T put to death at the Tyrant's best ; 

A torrent gushed forth from My bleeding breast, 
To be to thirsty souls abundant boon ; 

To Me were evening hours ot prayer devoted ; 

And in a nimbus of love My pale face floated 
At women’s sad heait like a mystic moon. 


III. 

I dreamed a primitive garden, where souls tender 
In white robes plucked gold clover from its bed ; 
Where azure breaths with warmth were velveteJ, 
And cradled silver flowers like women slender. 

On shores of waters shaded by high trees 
Mystical lovers solitude weic dreaming, ^ 

And ecstasy, and plenary loy were beaming, 

And the lambs of God were grazing on the leas. 

Love holy, without hate or fever-burn, 

Drank at the lips’ profound and exquisite urn . . , 
O dream-desire perfumed with Heaven’s balms 1 

And I am there among the marjoram, 

Virginal, and the bodiless angel am 
Ipfhose slender fingers play the candid psalms* 
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DOVKS. 

The weltering sea the bare horizon holds, 

The desg^ate sea wht re floats tht ancient aik. 

Ate whose snapped mast Jfope, shiveniig in the daik, 
{Jer numbed arms on hei guilclAs bosom folds. 

For thousands of such years, at fall of night, 

Tlie Soul, that steadfast pilot, sees dismayed, 

While she is steering through the sobbing shade, 

Her doves toward the unknowrr*i)ort in flight. 

Scattering their plumes they sweep in search of home, 
Through the mad wind that lashes them with foam, 
Drunken with soaring where the tempests toss ; 

And every black and cynic dawn the ark 

•Sees floating, with their wings spread like a cross, 

U|)On the ironic sea thtir corpses stark. 


THE EXTREME ORIENT. 

An evening music in the leed was heard. 
t went to the river alone. I freed the painter, 

I laid me down in the junk was never a quainter, 
Itobelcssly, not to startle any bird. 

And the junk lay on the water like a pillow, 

And where it glided knew not. O lieyond j,aymg 
The charm to be^on unknown waters straying ! . . 
And sometimes I bent back the bough of a willow. 
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And breathed, upon a wave of indolence rocked. 

Thy soul, thou evening no souncl-bhivcr shocked, 

For subtly I do love the twilight air ; 

And sister o( my dream sad water that sighs 
Diaphanous my cup is, afid I bear 
A melancholy heart where the moon rises. 

THE ORIENT. 

Lu R is a flower I scar^ply biealhc, for pain 
Is every earthly perfume after a white. 

My fancy is queen of the Enamelled Isle, 

I know men go, and that the hour is vain. 

My delicate joys are made ol porcelain, 

To keep them whole I use much care and guile $ 
And my yellow lea^s blue steam bears many a ipile 
In scented flight my sorrows from my brain. 

I live in a pink kiosk in Wonderland, 

And all day long see from my window-frame 
The golden rivers in blue landscapes, and, 

A royal poet robed in purple dye, 

1 watch my revery, a butterfly, 

Flit round the flowery fan from which it came/ 

NIGHT pUTWATCHED. 

To think. Alone in darkness sybil line 
To shiver ! . . . To be subtle^fire around 
The cosmos and refine great thoughts unfouUd* 
And feel one^s human forehead grow divine* 
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To give one’s blood the heioic battle sign, 
Not with poor vanity of tinsel crowned, 

But in cuiras«^ of piide with drunken bound 
To clear Mortality’s dividing line ! 

To feel sound into one like Ocean's loll 
The billow of the universal soul. 

To hear that in one’s heart all Heaven drifts ; 

* 

To stand like Solomon, and to behold 
One's Work in pomp of jewels clad and gold 
Come like the Queen of Sheba bringing gifl.^. 


THE BLACK C»OAT. 

The Black Goat passes, looliing for his bitches. 

It is a red, bare night J Thy last shame sinks, 

And dies in a pool of enervating stinks ; 

And midnight sounds at the heart of obscene witches*. 

Desire’s simoon has swept the sweating plain ! . 
Finnged in thy hair full of an acrid steam, 

Hy flesh hatches thy flesh in a numbed dream, 
breeds the loVe which turns to hate again* 

The lust of each upon the other slakes 
Us fury with eyes stigmatized, unsated ; 

And like to stones our hearts are desiccated. 

The Burning Beast has littered on our bodies ; 

And, as it is prescribed at dead men’s wakes, 

Our separate souls are praying prone where God is. 
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XANTIIIS. 

The breeze of niorninp; stirs the grasses fine ; 
Light vapour floats along the wooded slope, 

And, joining tree to tree with delicate rope, 

Long iridescent threads unbroken shine- 
Close by a brook wrinkled with morning^s breeze, 
Xaniliis, her sandals doffed, robe fallen, now 
Leans with one arm against A soft birch -bough,* 
And, bending o*er the stream, her image sees. 
Over one shoulder billQws all her hair, 

And, white, she smiles to see how whitely lie 
Her imaged arms, her narrow waist, her pair 
Of rosy-pointed breasts, each polished thigh. 

And, with one hand that delicacy guides, 

Her young just-shaded innocence she hides. 

But a sudden cry makes all the leafage stir, 

And Xanthis trembles like a hind at bay, 

For she has seen, glassed in the waters gray. 

The wicked satyr’s hoi ns who loveth her. 


ROBERT DE SOUZA. 

1865 — . 


PLAINS AFTER FAR PLAINS SWEEP. 

Plain? after far plains sweep, 

The sky is of velvet above ; 

The soul of the limes which is balm 
Leads in a soft sembsleep 
rbe wafting of hours C{dm, 

Warm, and sated with love. 
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The &ky is of velvet above, 

The soul ol the limes is balm ; 

Plains after fai plains sweep, 

The langvioious houis are cradling the calm 
eaith to sleep* 


ANDRi SPIRE. 
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DUST. 

^IHL SERVANI-GIRI/S SONG. 

Dusikk, dust away, my friend, 

Never will your dusting end. 

I dust it off, and back it falls ; 

The chimneys sme^r it on the walls. 

Beat, hands, beat the books. 

Whatnots, flowei-pots, pegs, and hooks. 

Wardrobes, dressing-tables, shelves, 
Beds where the kittens coil themselves j 

And, curtains, out of you 1 shake 
The dust your muslin meshes take ; 

And, cloaks and petticoats, I beat 
The dust vou brinp in from the street. 
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Duster, dust awny, my friend, 

Ncvei will your dusting end 

Take the powder oft in'll lingers ^ 
l^pon my hair, and rough, red finger*: ; 

And keep the dust out of my teeth. 
Which 1 can feel it grate beneath , 

And tnke it, too,;out of m\ eir , 

And from my eye bills that it bleais 

But do not let it wift and blow 
Into my dreams it dirties so , 

And keep it from the sun licun spread. 
When I i waken, on riy bed , 

And from biie statues, and from urns, 
Knicknacks, pictunj frames, and ferns. 

And flowers, and vases , and we must 
Be very cartful when we dust 

Embroidered lobes, and precious laces; 
Rubies and pearls in jew cases ; 

And gently round the room I tread 
Where mistress dozes, ill m I ed , 

And now the window panes 1 clout 
Dust on the highioad blows about 
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And in the churchyard ioo» no doubt. 

Du<!ter, dust away, my friernl, 

^ever will your dusting end 

If WAS NOT YOU. 

It was not you I was waiting for, 

Always. 

It was not you that l^aw, 

In the dreams of my boyhood’s days, 

And of my jouth. 

It is not yon 1 sought 
In bodies like a goblet wrought. 

It is n(jl you I saw in my dreams 
Coming down the hillside, girt with beams. 

We were walking on our vs ay. 

Our paths met suddenly, one day. 

We stretched our hounds out to each other. 

The days have fled, 

My well-beloved. 

LONELY. 


iTHitY pHy me. 

**Look at him, see, 

TTaking his walking-stick, and going out. So lonely, 
He flees us. Look at his strange eyes. 

Not even a book does he take with him. Only 
Ilis stick. What does he mean to do? 

Is he intent on evil ? In revolt ? (Jr fever-sick ? 
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Alone, O beautiful white road, 

Between your ditches full df grass and flowers, 
Over your pebbles telling tales of old, 

Alone, O forest, with fhe blue bark o( youripines ; 
And with your wind that parleys with your trees ; 
And with your ants processioning that drag 
Bodies of little beetles on theii backs. 

Alone, with you, you sun-drenched fields, 

All full of cries, and noises, and heads raised alert, 
Alone with you, flies, fVierlins, buzzards, kites, 
Rocks, brambles, sources, crevices, 

Fogs, clouds, mists, cones, peaks, precipices, 

Heat, odour, order, chaos, and disorder, 

Among the dialogues your rival mouths 
Exchange for ever I 

Alone wdth my stick, alone with my fatigue, 

My dust, my throbbing temples, and my dizziness, 
And the proud sweat glued to my skin. 


TO MY BOOKS. 

You, you have given me my noblest pleasures, 

I low many times my lips have kissed you, when 
I closed you, my dear books. 

In you they sleep, frail seeds, 

Ready to burst to life again. 

The thrills of days departed. 

^Ves I more than my parents, much more than my masters^ 
More than all those 1 loved, 

You taught me how to see the world. 
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Had it not been foi you, I should have lived 
Sensible only to the thing's men do. 

Without you, 1 had been a poor barlmrjtin, 
blind as a little child. 


Yon have dilated all iny powers of loving, 
Sharpened uiy sadness, trained niy doubt. 

By you, I am no more the being of one moment. 

And now, now I must take you 
Into the sccrelest room of all lift house, 

And now with great seals I must seal your door ; 
For I will be as though you had not been. 


0 yes, you book.s of the past, now I must hide you ; 

For X should die cooped at your side. 

For you would trouble the eyts you opened wide, 

And I should feel you between me and things. 

Now I must flee you, like a passioned mother 
Who has given her son the suck of all her breast, 

And who, in fear that some day he should cease to be 
her double, 

CUogs to him, crushing him to her violent heart. 

Books, set me free ! I am going away to life, 

With open £trms, bright eyes, and heart all new. 

My senses, ardent sons of yours, shall be my only masters. 
You shall be outside of me, I will disown you. 

Sleep, jealous brothers, in your sombre chamber mewed ; 

1 go* without regret, without one tear ; 

I go made young by my ingratitude, 

Vibrating like a viigin, gladsome as a god. 


*3 
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BROKEN BELES. 

0 BicT 1 s, you sufler not your gods to die ; 

You draw us by our bearts into your churcbes. 

V 

But 1 sec growing the imnlacaldc men* 

Who do not feel that (iod must be absolved 
Because of your sweet singing. 

1 hear their diy hymns, and I see their mallets, 

And the learned flames that lick their crucibles. 

O bells, we cannot do without your swinging. 

The bells of oxen they'lirc barbarous still ; 

The ni ndens of oiu country sing no longer ; 

Ihe noises of our forests aie too often sinister ; 

And when the scythe has mown the murmuring harvest; 
Who shall throw joy m human cars, 

If you are theie no more, bells full of light, 

O bells full of the sky ? 

You militant voices, flee from positive claws. 

As on Good Fridays you were wont of old 
To leave your steeples, leave them now again, 

But do not go too fast, and look down on our earth. 
You will see so many hands stretched up to you 
That you will come again to our Town Halls, 

To chime the beauty of our new beliefs. 

SPRING. 

Now hand in hand, you little maidens, walk. 

Pass In the shadow of the crumbling wall. 

Arch your proud bellies under rosy aprons. 

And let youi eyes so deeply lucid tell 
Your joy at fedmg flowing into your heart 
Another loving heart that blends with yours ; 

You children mint with being hand in hand. 
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Walk hand in hand, you lanfjnorons maidcn<; walk. 
The boys are turning lound, and drinking in 
Vour Sensual petticoats that beat yf»iir IiecK. 

And, white you swing your interlacing hands, 

Tell, wfth your waim mouth . yearning each to ea< h, 

. The 6rst books you have lead, and your first kisses. 

• Walk h:jnd in hand, )ou maidens, friend with friend. 

Walk hand in hand, yon lovers loving silence.* 

Walk to the sun that veils itself with willows. 

Trail your uneasy limbs by languorous banks, 

The stream is full of dusk, y^ur s'ouls are heavy. 

You silent lovcis, wander hand in hand. 

TIIK FORSAKKN MAIDKN 

She climbed the mountain ; 

And| naked, 

Vaunting her body wliich he had refused, 

She said : 

dloud, stay ! O cloud, behold ! 

And thou, blue gentian flowering at my feet, 

You budding larches, bindweeds, you anemones, 

You dying snows less lovely th,an my tlcsh 
Virgih of kisses still, not of desires, 
npmd* Behold! 

U not tny body worth the love 1 asked ? 

breezes mounted from the plain. 

Breezes, she said, why will you turn aside i* 
ypu pass, I am alone ; and I am white : 

Winds drunk with pollen, seeds, and hot embraces 
Winds bitter with the scent of bodies joinc<l, 

Come, take my burning flesh in your moist breathing ; 
t loved his poor love, more I love your mighty arms . . 
Less my regret is than the bliss you give 1 
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NUDITIES. 


I hi han a ftTniz/v 

— 1 (fK lAlftUTn 

You said to me : Jiut I will be your comrade ; 

And visit you, but never chafe your blood ; 

And we will pass long evenings in your room ; 
Thinking of our brethren they are murdering ; 

And through the cruel universe we two 

Will seek some country? which shall give them rest. 

But I shall never see your eye-balls burning, 

Nor on your temples purple veins distend,— 

1 am your equal, I am not your prey. 

For see 1 my clothes arc chaste, and almost poor* 
You see not even the bottom of my neck. 

But I gave answer : Woman, thou art naked. 

Fresh as a cup the hair is on thy neck j 
Thy chignon, falling down, shakes like a breast 5 
Thy headbands are as lustful as a herd of goats . . . 
Shear thy hair. 

Woman, thou art naked. 

Thy naked hands rest on our open book ; 

Thy hands, the subtle ending of thy body, 

Thy hands without a ring will touch mine by-and-bye . . 
Mutilate thy hands. 

Woman, thou art naked. 

Thy sin^ng voice mounts from thy breast ; 

Thy voice, thy breath, the very warmth of thy flesh, 
Spreads UseK on my body and penetrates my flesh . . 
Woman, tear out thy voice. 
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NOW THE SWEET EVES AUK WITHERED. 

Now the sweet eves arc witheiecl like the fljwers of 
October • 

-What should we tell the willow, and the reeds, and 
the lagoons ! — 

My soul forever has grown eray and sober ; 

What should we tell the dunes ? 


The wind arising comes without a word discreetly : 
Fresh with your kisses is my brow ; 

The night— as mothers comfort sweetly— 

Comes with a cradling kiss to greet me, 

\Vliat should we tell the willow now ? 


While the spring bloomed you were my King, my Poet, 
Vou with your sweet words were the King of Hearts ; 
But While we two were laughing, did wc know it, 

That both of us were playing ancient parts? 


(!) you and I, did cither of us know it ? 

-*“rNow all is gray where we would go - 
We with our false and honied laughter? 

What knew we of the dark times coming aftei ? 
What did we know ? 
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Tliuc were old poems, doubtless, sinrMn^ to me; 
To >ou, old l-iUs of fortune ciowning doles ; 

“ \ou iovt m then * — I love you ^ — I Oi,L me truly 
Wer( v^c so young to laugh at our own souls ’ ^ 
Wliat should we go and say now to the dunes t 
What to the willow, to the reeds, Hgoons i 
1 he moon xs rising m pale aureoles — 

Our hearts forgave, and died like misty moon* 


HOURS GRAY 

Tjiosk hours were gOod to us, 

Like nuns with pity pale. 

Sweet hours monotonous. 
Drowning in mist, as docs 
A sister in her veil 

Those snnh s that h id not, after, 
Ihe wiithen Up of gdl, 

Wtie they not worth our laughter^ 
Dear, worse hours can befall 
Than those in foggy pall. 

They went by sad and swathed, 

As playing nuns do wind, 

In gleams of opal bathed. 

The gentle hours resigned. 

Oar souls are sistt is still 
Of hours of autumn gray 
fhtir gloaming brought no elall, 
Rut blurred our (ollie^, till 
Our hearts were hid away. 
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VViiKi ILER sun or moon is out, 

Wlulo the wind of May lo blowing, 

While the trees the gras^ are strewing, 
l.rads and lasses dance and shout ! 

Round and round and round we go 
O'er the blossoms* falling snow. 

X^ark and fair and east and wcbt, 

JCiis the one that you love best. 

Raise your garlands (fVerhead ! 

Crimson blood of blaring roses 
Tilendcd with the lilies’ snows is 
Which upon the sward are shed. 

And I know the balustrade. 

You will lean on, half afraid ; 

I 00k and choose your loveliest, 

AVr^ the one that you love hi it. 

X.aughter, fiddle, flute, and fife 

Turn like leaves in the wild wind’s eddy ; 

Have you got your answer ready, 

If he ask you now to wife ? 

Take no heed, but laugh aloud, 

Speak not, if you are too proud 
For your love to be confessed; 
jhl'lss the one that you lo 7 je best, 

TXIERK SANG A RlRD. 

Behind my fathet^s hou\e tlu re mng a hint^ 
In the /oie^t^ on the linte^ 

• -In olden time — 

Across the heavy corn a sunheaui ran. 
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In the slow days ; 

A butterfly was flitting Ihrongh the azure haze 
The breeze would fan ; 

The future raised fantastic toweis above 
A river winding far as eye could see ; 

They were the castle loweis of faithful love* 

— The bird sang them to me. 


Behind my father^ ^ tkcic san^i a bif'd 

My young dream’s song^ 

And, voice of the plain, and voice of the wave, 
And voice of April woods whose burgeons throng, 
The echo of the futuie laughing lied ; 

Of the young heart the soul is the mad slave, 

And both sang all along 
The spring and summertide. 


Behind my jaihef s /10m on a lime in the wood, 
A bird sang of good hope and hardihood, 

Life and its joys, tournies, and battlehelds, 

The lance that shivers and the lance that yields; 
The laugh of the lady looking down 
Upon the victor from her high turret; 

The lady sitting in her silken gown, h 

And pressing to her heart an amulet. 


Behmd^y Jufher^s hoff^r, thae sot ns; a bird, 
hrom dawn to dusk I heard the song of him; 
And in the evenings of my loneliness 

Song Would haunt me like a long caress; 
So long that at the chance ol some sw^eet woul, 
t called io mind the tunes which I did learn, 
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Among the mosses and the brakes ol fern, 

And sang them back again to ladies dim, 

Ladies with hair brown, red, or black as coal, 

Indies of mist without a soul. 

m 

Behind my father ^ house, upon the lime, 

* fi. bird was singing all the songs of pride; 

I stood upon the threshold and 1 heard ; 

The old days of proud massacres have died ; . 

prides, that foamed under my will*& hi^h rein, 
'Would rear at any coronation’s festive strain, 

And they have smelt the flo'^ers of the grave, 

Odours of catafalcos biller and suave ; 

My vanities are in their grave. 

Behind my father 's house, there sang a bird, 

Which in my soul and in my heart this evening sings ; 
I bfeathc the burning shadow where a censer swings, 
0 rutilant gardens where my youth has lain, 

And all your seasons, all your hours I live again, 

The laughing joy of bright leaves April lies on, 

{ oy in the blue smiles of the lake on the horiton, 
oy in prostrations of the passive plain, 

Joy unclosed in shiverings ; 

The young delights that filled our eyes 
—’Rising and setting suns — stars of the skies, 

And Life’s wide portals open flung 
harvests young ! 

Behhsd my father's hou'M., upon the lime, 

BMfUi my father's house, there san^i> a bird, 

In music of flutes and ot oboes, 

Music that vaunted thee, 

Thoti, my Dream and my Choice ; 

O dost thou know how at the evening chime 
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My life grew languid listening to tlio voire; 

And from how far my soul has followed thcc. 

How far thy shadow tempted it to flee 
Towards Love’s Castle which the bird sang of 
In the forest, on the lime ? ** 

— In olden time, 

UEAUTIhUL HOUR, WE MUST PART. 

iJFAUi II ui hour, we must pait, 

Thou in dream and roses dight 

Straying for ever towards the vague and night . 

And yet I waited for thee like a sweetheart, 

J chastened my soul, and made it fit 
For thy shoulder’s nakedness, whereon alit 
My kiss aheady trembling with awaiting it. 

When I lifted mine eyes, far, far iway, 

Thou It w IS turning the new-mown hay, 

Thou it was in the new vinlagings, 

And it was thy step, all a shiver of wings. 

Thou well my hope, and now thou art come ere I 
Laughing and fiail in thy naked beauty, girt 
With joy and love, thou who wert . . . 

Between yesteiday and to-morrow is no to-day,, 
And thou and I - I swcai I — wc have not kissed, 

DREAM IS CALLING, 

STKErcJl thyself* Life is tired at thy side 
- Let her sleep from dawn till dusk is falling, 
Beautiful, tiied she lies, 
liCt her sleep-- 
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Hut thou, arise : Dream is [ia^biiig anti calling 
In the shatlowb deep, 

And if thou shouUlst delay 
I know not who shall guide* thee on thy way 
— D««am is passing and calling 
Up to the heights of day. 

Comp, 

Take only thy viaticum, 

And of all this love which speedeth every step 
Take hut desire, and go, 

But be not slow : ** 

Dream is passing and calling, 

Calling once and no more. 


Walk in the shadow, run < 

Art thou afiaid in some abys. to be falling? 
Make haste I . . . it is too late : 

Beautiful Life in love-sleep reaches out again 
Her gentle arms, thou art embraced 

Too late : Dream is passing and calling, 
Calling in vain, 

Passing with disdain . . . 

Then, 

Though Life be tired, kiss her till she surrendci. 
Of her an art cngentler ; 

Xfthou didst wend not to God’s infinite ways, 
According to the Dream which -.peaketh not but 
prays. 

Return, and beautilul Lite cmbiace ‘ 

Krom thy death-pain and her deep joy and goml 
Breed some melodious song, 

Which shall outlast thyself, and, ringing strong, 
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Laujjh ami weep when in the joyous wood 
Spring roves along 

With Love’s young ever-to-be-spoken guile. 


And sing thou in the radiance ol his smile. 


IN MKMOUIAM— STEPIIANE MALLARM^I. 

If one should say to yoti,: Mastei, all hail ! 

The day dawns on the earth ; 

Here is the dawn as ever pale ; 

Master, your window I ope. 

The morn is climbing up the eastern slope, 

The day is at its birth ! 

— I think I should hear you say : I dream. 


If one shouM say to you : Master, we arc here, 
Strong, heart and head, 

As yesternight we stood ])efore your door ; 

We have come laughing, here we stand. 

Wailing for your smile and the firm grip of your hand 
— They would answer us ; The Master is dead. 


Floweis from my Icrrace-bcd, 

Flowers as in a volume’s page*, 

Flowers, why? 

Here is a little of us, songs with our heart’s blood red* 
Eddying shed, 

Even as these leaves fall down and eddying lie — 

And here is the shame and the rage 
Of living to speak words— when you are dead. 
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CHARLES VILDRAC 

t882- . 

CHRYSANTIIKMUMS. 

At the black foot of trellises, l>y alniond-branthts 
shaded. 

At the heart of coil)cils, at th^breast of b >\ver>., 

And all along the loam of avenue‘s, 

Are fallen faded, 

Of all smells, and of all hues, 

Flowers and flowers. 

Lascivious flowers, they all have died 
Of loving without rest. 

With the sun in rut upon their breast 
That odours lubnfiecb 

They have fallen, they have fallen dead 
On earth’s hard bed. 

All the summertide. 

Ripe with luxury, with kisses dried, 

The bitter flesh of pinks, the irises’ black sex, 

And even lilies, 

Above all lilies. 

And from this dung that water fertilises. 

From this decay that shadow decks, 

Where pallid sunbeams scarce can come, 

Marked with anathema arises 
The pitiful chrysanthemum ! 
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The pitiful chrysanthemum that blooms alone : 

Ib I gray fool from putntion takes 

Her nourishment, and from the bjttci coip>e of perfumes 
makes ► 

That stinqini;, vicious odour of her own. 


Now, while the ai hours m the garden shook, 

The sensual virgin lore and took * 

Chrysanthemums lhal lik^ the woods were weeping* 
And, in their petals her thin fingers steeping 
Her vice and fever crushed and kneaded them; 

Her opal, onyx nails took every stem, 

And split it, and the drowned hearts she bruised ; 
Then she w^ashed off her hands their blood that oo«ed, 
And, while her young breasts swung, she held lieneath 
Her nostrils hei wet fingers, clenched her teelh, ^ 
And fed her acrid instinct with this rot 
Arisen from dead autumn's prniicnt he it. 

And, in love’s rhythm that rclentcth not, 

Her nostrils bent and beat . . . 


SONG. 


Hoi iNO for nothing, to walk through the Streets, 
This IS a better f Uc than men believe, 

Because you can behold the passing by 
Of all the prelt> girls there are. * . . 

Hoping foi nothim?-, to sail life, 

Is all the same well w'orih the while, 

Because of sunny moments, which 
It IS indeed delight to feel pass by. 
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Would J?ou perceive th.at you ,tre very hap|>>, 

If you were happy lon^ei than an hour * 

Is It not belUr to have l)ul the powtr 
Of lovinf; with y^mr eyes, 

Brft one 1)001 moment najic, and eyes. 

And the mystery that liccj* with jiretly feel 
Of all the pretty };ir]s Iheie arc ? 

Come, life is willing to be borne ' 

Kaith IS not yet so cold and worn, 

And the raie minutes arc not yet so rare 
In which you tell yourself that life tair, 

In which, quite simply, joii begin to li\e. 

In the cool glass, in the warm sand. 

Or when your whole mind to the joy you give 
Of gathering with eyes the passing l)> 

Of all the pretty girls there are* . . . 

COMMENTARV. 

11 before me, the lamp, the paper ; 

And behind me this troubled day 
l*assed in myself 

Following the hunditd turns and twistings of my 
thoughts. 

Trying to justify our steps. 

And then my steps. 

Trying to find my starting-pHce 
Upon my route’s confusing plan. 

And now, before this paper. 

And now, in this my house, 

1 am still in myself, 

And stifiincr theie. 
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O the client resonant rAlos 

That all this clay T have repeated, 

jAnd which, because I can no more init)rove them, 

Now I am going to se( down 

In my most learned c'locjucnce ’ 

Ah my first roles, costumed in pride, 

Moulded in love and bravery, 

How they are weaned and humiliated 
In this my “ theatre in my arm-chair ; ” 

How they would li* c to go c at just a little into 
the stieet ’ 


O all of you whom I resemble, 

Have you no pity on us ? 

What juirc poets we are : 

In the warm museum of onr chamber, 
Our navel marks the centre, 

An i we examine our own ashes 
Behind our bolts. 


What pure poets we are, 

O we collectors of our fevers, 

Who “ biing out” our copies of them. 
And run, on winter evenings, 

To listen to what people say of us » 


What pure poets, what pure poets , , 
There are mad oceans far away, 

And mad skies, and mad sails, 

There are mad vessels far away : 

We talk of these in the fine weather, 
I^eauing at our window. 
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C) yon, what men iie uc* 

We are attired ni black, 

Wt go t j our work, 

And when the wtalhcr is not veiy certain 
take fkur umbrella 

I am tired of interior moi-ements * 
r am tired of interior deputiues 1 
'Vnd of heroism with the stiol e s of i pen, 

An<l of a beauty all in formulas 

I ftm ashamed of lying to my \v nk. 

And that my worU hoiild he unto rny hfe, 

And of being able to ircc mmodatL myself. 

While burning arotnaiiis, 

And of the musty o I nir rugning here 


Water stagnating, in i pool s dark I elly pent, 

atcr which gr( crio at the seiled hcail of old fount nn 
Tildes in Us breast a hfe intense. 

Quivers with lieing populous with beasts. 

And with the long and languid dream of graasts, 

It feds the fermentation of the living mud 
Whose rotting in dow bubblci* it exhales , 


But it IS blind and does not know the sky, 

For death has sheeted it with withered leaves 
It cannot see save what it harbours , 

But mute this water is, and cannot sing, 

Nor laugh nor murmur Id t the sea and rivers 
And to Itself can onl} strain a long drawn echo; 

T4 
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Ikit It Is (leid, and cannot roam, 

And cannot run and leap and glitter, 

Care*! sing qua)s and boats, 

And c innot go to the embrace of mills 

And cannot contemplate save life in its own <%<,lf 

It H inhabited by life and lives not, 

Fven as is inh ibiied bj life and lives not, 
fhe ineit life of corpses 


And I should like to make come out of me, 
1 o make a poem with, ftiy steps. 

Taking or no my pen to witness, 

Taking or no my fellow men to witness, 
And I should like , 


The stagnant water, too, would likt 


AND YET 

No water has abiding dwelling place 
Wilhm one feeble hollow of the earth, 
Which with the sky is face to face 
]^ct the noon glow, and the wind blow, 
Some little of it must escape, 

A flake of cloud or pearls among the grass* 


I^et the sun fill the house wall yonder, 

And blue lie on thy highest pane of glass, 

And thy feet shall be naked and warm among the 
sands, 

^nd with thine eyes the birds shall wander 
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AN INN. 

Il it, an inn the»e i> 

^^Ihe Cl OSS loaiK of Ch/tives-M.n'son'?, 

In the lanil wheic il it, alvvayb cokh 

Two naked highroads cross. 

They never saw the garnering of )nr vests, 

'J'liey go lieyoiid the sky-line, very kii. ’ 

These arc the cross-ioads of Chctivcs-Maisons. 

m 

There are three cottages. 

In tjie same coiner coweiing, all the three. 
Two of them are aninhnbited. 

The Ihiiil one is this inn with heart so sad » 
They give you hitter cider and blacl> bread. 
Snow wet.s the wcepin'T jiire, the hostess is 
A lorlorn woman with a smde so sad. 

Only the very thirsty diink in it, 

Only the very weary there will sit. 

And never more than one or two togelhtr, 

And no one needs to tell his steny there. 

And he who enteis there with chattering teeth, 
Sits down without a sound on the bench’s edge 
Stretches his chin a little forward. 

And lays his hands flat on the table. 

One cannot think that theie is flesh 
In his stiff, heavy clogs; 

Ills sleeves are shoit, and show 

His wrists whose bone makes a retl bowl ; 

And he has eyes like a beaten beast’s. 

And obstinately stares at empty space. 
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lit <?its his> bread with leisure, 
because his tet ih aic worn, 

11c cannot drink with pleasure, 
liecause his throat n> full of pain 

When he has finished, 

11c hesitates, thtn timidly 
Ciocs to sit, a little while, 

At the im side 

His cracked hands iftarry 
1 he hard embossments of his knees 
His head inclines mil dntjs hi'> neck, 

His ejes are evet scared at empty »pKe 

ITis pjntf begins to dieun, to ilrcinn, 

And ut ighs upon his nape ind eye 1 ishc , 
And om l>y one makes wrinkles on his i ice, 
While Irom the fiic comcs delicately clear 
A new born baby’s weeping, far awiy 

And now a little girl he had not seen, 

Comes from the corner \s here she sit , 

A delicate and pretty little girl 

She has a woman's eyi s, 

Fye& widened suddi nly with tears 

And now she comes anear him, very gently, 
And comes to lean upon the stranger’s hand 
The tendei flesh of her mouth; 

And lifts to him her ttir filled eyes, 

And retches him, with all her dthcale body, 
A little flower of winter which she has 
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And now ihe innn ‘^obs, bob<?, 

Holding lu awbwaid Inmis 

The little inAidciiS hand and rtowci. 


The forlorn woman with the smile so Fad, 
Who has been dumb and walUiing this, 
Jf^egins, as though she dr«‘amed, to speak, 
Begmo to speak with lar-dcpaUcd eyes; ‘ 


** A man came line wBo was not one of us . , . 
lie was not old with poverty and pain, as we are, 
He was as sons of queens may he, ])crhaps, 

And yet how like he seemed to one of us ! 

And no in in ever spoke to me as he ilnl, 
Although he only asktd to sit and dii ik ; 
lie Uaned his clliows on the michile of the table, 
And all the time lu atayed 1 looked at him ; 


And when he rose, I could not help but cry, 
lie wa.>» so like the one 1 loved when I was sixteen 
years , . . 


He was opening the door, 
'rr> go back into tin* wimi, 
Hut when I told him why 
The tears were in my eyes. 
He shut the door again. 


And j»ll that evening, all that night, 
iiis eyes and voice caressed me, 

My folded pains, he stretched them out. 



ChARLKS VlLDRAC. 


And spile of liis young years and of my cfiilly bed, 
Spile of my empty l>reasis and hollow shoulders, 
lie stayed a whole <Uy lon^^ to love me, yes, he loved 
me . . . 

And then this little £;iil w'\s horn 
Of the aims of love he gave me . . 


AFTER MIDNIGHT. 

«• 

T 1 is at morning twilight they evpiie ; 

Death takes in hand, when niidmght sounds, 
Millions of bodies m then beds, 

And scarcely anybody thinks oi it . . . 

() nun and women, you 
About to ilic at bitak of day, 

1 see yoin hands' uneasy multiUuh*, 

Which now the blood deserts foi ever ! 

While people lu the throes of death, 
Wiestling in all the woild to night, 

And whom Die weejung dawn will silence, 
Feaiful I hear your gasping breath ! 

How many of you there are dying ’ 

How can so many other folks be lying 
Askej) upon the ^lioie of >our dtath-ralilc^ ' 

, . . Here is noise in the house ; 

I am not the only one who hears you , 
Someone has stepped about a room, 
Someone has risen to watch over you , . . 
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But no*' It IS a little sonj' I Iu*a». 

If someone stepped tbout a loom. 

It was to gtj and rf»ck a little child, 

\^ho has )>ecn horn thi'- evening in the house, 


INVKCTIVK. 

Man whom I woik fui, I am angry with you ^ 

But not because you pay me to possess 
]My loveliest day of days, »iy dearest hour-;, 

And for the right of fnmg to your things my L>es ; 

I am not angry with you for the sake of light 
Dancing elsewhere, upon the nver and on llowtis, 

Nor for the sikc of what my thought haves olhcr- 
whoie, 

Nor even for my independence gone. 

No, but because you have not made me love you and 
esteem you, 

For all the hotie I had of it 
And niy good-will . . . 

No, but because instead of }oy, 

You make me know 

The ugliness of earning my own bread, 

Yea, and the grief of helping one f scorn. 


Vet I was very eager to absolve you. 

If I could only find that you 

Loved just a very little for itself 

The task you give my hands and yours to do ; 



2I6 CllAKlL^ Vll DRAG. 

Had you bceii just o lililc like the farmer 
Who (lues not need, to live in happint'>«^ among his 
beasts, 

caloulaff themoncj of then Iksh and wool, 

If 1 had only found * 

lhal you, in short, Iiad some faith in llie part you 

Whaie’ci it was, then I had given to you in full 
The reverence which is due to any btauly, 

Then I had seen your words illuminated 
By fire enough for joy and zest of duly. 

Hut no, your actions showed me phin 
That my toil, and your care and calculating 
Had for thtir only aim your vulgar pelf ; 

And that my hind* were your aecomt>hces 
And that rny c>cs vveie wilntsses J 


LANDSCAPi:. 

Tjus was indeed a spot where sickly earth 
Was pooily clad , 

Road*- s*rewn with slag, and gathered stones, 
And nettle Minded pmldles 

Over a rubbish heap 
I here was a scraggy path, 

Jhor evei sick of being perched so steep, 
Without communion with the earth , 

The shiuhs that had been planted on it 
Were dead dready aH ale ng one side. 
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You saw, besides, a little rolling mill, 

Low and dilapidated in In t-rnc, 

Whose chimney, with spn wnoeiic jerks, 

•Spa^at the sky its di> and hollow pufis. 

Spite of chaotic glaciers of cloud'., 

Rearing aiound an aniuable blue, 

It \&as a wretched landscape, tiul>. 

And yet you found there, if you looked, 

A good place of green gr#bs, 

And yet of listening cars there could be lieard 
A noise of foliage, 

And of pursuing bird" 

Yea, if one had enough of lo\c, 

The wind might be peiitiomd, even th rc, 
hor music and for fngnnce; 

And even there the forest could be found, 

And sunshine idaying in the veuhne, 

And hurtling on the stones with violence : 

And, even theie, a man might find quite near him 
And and savage jilains, 

And fields in ecstasy. 

And even thence a man might take 
A recollection of the opulent earth, 

A tufted memory iieh as any garland, 

As ilurable as songs of childhood are, 

And penetrating as an echo is. 
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Pi;;i \\i i1 A liiston ol 11k im>uiun 1 is 

l)i(lly needul A P IluoUls U tints on llu suJ )c( t 

{lltstoin lii hi l^ofsu si/i)ihoJ^/t), 1000 1007, du not sttni 
to ha\c l)M7i puhlishcil Olif best sKetdi of 11 k oriL,ins 
scciii'i to iiK bj bt t)K Dull b t»s«i !> , 1 /if S nt/ Z/vA//, 
bv A (« \ ui 11 imcl (// f Ijtti n i iid«* If cu imt i iun! 
m!) Ht -,i\(s the lollovviii lifts 

\((Oi<Un to (riistivt !v ilin Hit ‘^jiiibohst nuntnitiif 
bt^mi lu 1M7S 70 , \ iitii (lusta\t K ihn, llu 11 tv(7t\ )( ns 
ohl, w IS lunuin; iliout \ nluus foi th( un()\ itn 11 
of I'rtnt h jioctiy in 111 Ik 1 1, ukI wit n s uiij h s ol “ilivllniiK 
pio-tt ’ 111 Ins jioitfoho In IHSO Ivibn bn uik n inuiitnl 
with Laforjfiu, iinltlic two tii nds rlistusstd “iut misc 
and “tbt 1 bilo opby of flit untoii tious *' K diiili ul tlitn 
to liillll his |Hiiodol inibtiiv stnitt, ind was Joi ionr )( it 
m Algetu, out oi ton n with lift lu l^niis, txttp^ 

toi Ins coirespondtua witli Lifoi^^iu Wbtii bi ittiunt i 
to Pans 111 th( cintuian of ISSI lu found miicb tint w is 
changed. Not tint tlu liaditioinl Iniii of Fitiicli inst 
had lost much pie tut, though \iilniK 111 AnZ^s f/ Aaf/um 
iiad allowed hiuisi It sonu hiedtmiu UK thoitt ot ih^thni'' 
and time buttlit stir ot Mall inns w is m the asrentlmt. 
On the 6th April th< hrst iiumlki td Lufut lud 
appealed In lbS4 Vtrliim thmgtd his puhlishfi , his 
works had jirtviou 1> bttn puhlislud by benuirt, tlu 
puhhslicr of the Pit 11 issiaus, lioin this d itt Ins hooks were 
publishtd b'v Lion ^ iinti (siutessoi, iMtsscin), whobtc uik 
the efoiural puldishti ol tlu svinhohsts In 1SS4 dtau 
Mor(as> pnbhshed his fust book, Xts 
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rix luw stjlf bt( uric uolonon iii ^^S5■ In this yeai 
jniblislifd Li^ I hli t/ u i sot nas, ptHjms tieaichu^s 
d Alio c l/ixptUfi anc sa ttt pat Manns Tapoia^ phan 
muuH di J* tlasse (iitU pigo it ihc' hum 

\ antLa*') It homtie known later Ih i1 this ]nia(lv, whuh 
»ii iny pioph took to he stnons, had hem wiittm l»y Gibiul 
V K am uul llenn Iktiulur *‘A<lon l<lou})t tti/’ so rau 
tlu tih, wis a number ol the <uiwh “1 i pinui lleurt,” 
ind i dis( ij>le ot till “{grands iiutntmis de li po su de 
I’lvmii” Itumu Aismil (St<]dnin IMtdiinni) and 
“lileiuoton (\eilauie) “DdaiUut, ' sail tlie pnbln, 
t iknit’ till 11 ( uc Jioiu huch lines is 
• 

‘ f 1 1 lit line danse 
Ih li(hcadciHi, 

roinme im tneinu t 
Doll uimint Hiict 

( thilt dem hloroses 
1 1 1 ctait dts lou , 

iiid fio 11 siuli confessions as this 

*' Ftro p'^teux, t est tonto uno philouophie, 

Noi Herts et not re sniip iie valent pas deux sous, 

Notre ceiielle, au vent d bu, se hqui lit * 

Gantur had cdkl BiudiHin i “poite de di cadence,” 
and lonipand liini witli the Latin ])oits of the Homan 
decadence ViiUinc li 1 1 wntteu a ioiinet beginning: ‘Me 
sills 1 Einpiie a la tin di la dn idencc, cjui legaide paabei Its 
firiaiuls B irbaies hi iiics ” fn tin u < « tSiOh for 11th August, 
18b5, app iiid an article by Mon is leieitmg the teiiu 
“dteadent, ’ <uid suggesting “sjmbolist ” Tint others 
auepted “diiadiut,' and on the 10th April, 1886, appeated 
the Inst nunibii oi Anitok Bgu’s magxziue DCciu^cw^. lu 
Dijus paniphltt UbtoU Ih admfe (\anier, 1887), the 
del adont is set u]) as la inoJd citizi u On the 11th of April, 
IbStJ, appt ircd the lust niimhei oi La 1 oijnc , on tlie 1st of 
Octobei m the suae jear that ol St/mb(>hst(, and on the 
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saiYir (lay Ufltn Cjhils Im T)icahncr Th<* He ut Jnd 
ptndaiU b(cani( in or^ni ol the ikw diiffimu with the 
hist immbtr of lU thirl ni Noviuibn Isl, ISSO 

On the !I8th s<pt(n»bpi, 18*^6, hufar^ piibhslitd i in uii 
fisto h^Mom mil it] I li Sj,mbohsnH On tin 2htli 
Siptfinbti lollowiii^ AnitoU ltau<t critin td this iinui 
festo in I (' T mi s Mok is nisweied liim iii I( Symh (i^fr 
fpr tin 7th October of Iht siiiie ycir (Ihise irtich of 
Mon is'are reprinted in ( in La picm enu 

Owtes ih(, i>ymhobsm , Vanitr, ]8S9 ) 

Page xvi Kichaul Whitiiig give the English ittitufli iti 
Chapters IJl indlV ot Thm hht»i “he advin id 

to sainto iiiotliti distim^mshed intboi who hid just dont 
si\ months Ibis I h mud was tin ihuf ot tlit bjmbohst 
St bool, ^s]lo h\ 1 been put iwiy is the result ol i truly 
htroic ittfiript to live lowu to his own books I well 

nincmbd joiniiif.., in i whip round to tiiibh him Si recite 
btfort 1 few ol th< ri*,lit soil such ot hi« own poems is di I 
not obsolult I3 iu( I w ishiiig witli i mj ongt Chanlmie 
w'l bi^ abnoun il stile llu b(st w ly to lake liiiii m 
his humour was to imct him 11 1 sly Hi wmtmgK hid 
inrtmte jiathos is a nvclition of Ins mcniil stales Yet I 
should h n c thought the y should h no been kcj>t in jirs , 
and carefully se Ued ie vn when tin microscopists had done 
with them, and when the wcithii wis wirm ’ Mint 
rescmblinee has ill that to austcie thinkers like dc Rvgmer 
and Viele Giiffin i 

Page XI 111, Note 2 - These equations of Sunt Pol Roii\ 
umindoni of Hu Jif nifm/tr of dfcadont lulmdK poetry 
wave st alb on shiji , battle) fish sword, bitth geese 
arrows, (oips( dew blood , etc 

Page xviii, Note 'I A G van Ilamd (>p , p 31) 

seems to identify lacques Plowert with }*iul Adim 

Page xix fl —Confusion ol ffenre^ see Mr Pei rival 
Pollard s and Mi'iisbcls of Modet w Ornmny (Hi ine» 

mann, 1911), p 201 

IS 
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Pago xliu -“'Ujc poet of joy ” “LVssonoe dii mondo, 
la «JulMtanco dos Otns nVvt pas riutwlligeuce, inaK Pactivjt^ 
ou U volonti, conimo s < xpiimeiait h( hopeiilt iiiir Mais 
f outran oinont a <o quo ptiiae <0 lUrnui, <ttt« activih, 
pnncipo dc tout, no ssuiait s’exeioei sai s d^gagn dUa^oie, 
(ar a touto (oiution en exciiice s’attadu uu plaihii , 

M( me la doulour est bonne, (ai elle estoucou uiit puisbame 
d’tftro ot so rontond aver tettc loie sacite, la,t(nte, intuitive 
(j[Ui haiide pormtuollemeiit notre tnorgic au fond do uotro 
.nne Tancrtde do Visan, JJAttilmh dn lyn^fie row 
tempf)ra}»j p 36, See same book, pj) 1J6 138 

Page Iv. — De Ibgnui is no^ in A< tdemician 

Pago Ivi.— Guorin, howevei, used issonames in Ins earlier 
woik 

Page Ivni — Anotliei anaichist pof t is Jelnn liutus(]870 
~) who was biought up in I/nidon and Scotland. His 
most famous book is J^s Saohlotp^c^ ihi Vavme 
18y,6), written in the most liornnk Parisiin slang, which he 
brings Christ ba k to earth to undeistond In intent the 
book IS Christian , but Christians will say that bla&iihemy 
can go no further 

Page Ivii -Since the Introduction to this bodk was written 
an excellent appreciation of fteiny do Gourmout by Mr 
Arthur Ransome has appeared in the Foitmghtly R^nn 
(September 1911) 

Page lx\x — “TJnanism,” as the doctrine of the Abbey 
School IS called, derives, like “ Futurism,’* fiom Vorhaereu 
The latest shoot from that inightj stem is the “paroxyst” 
school Organ Le^ Rubriqucs nouvdles. Pans ** Art 
dynamique que la philosopliie beighonienne non seulemciit 
justihe mais impose,*’ says Nicolas Beaudnin, trumpeter-in 
chief, who has ]ust published du Vethc There is 

something m Beaudoin’s theory of c raUaiwn * ‘ Au lieu de 
viser A susciter cn nous la representation d’ob]ets d^termm^fe, 
la po^sie doit done tenure id^alement a nous donner 
Tapproiimation paroxystique d*un absolu,” 
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A play by Duharael, La Luinhe, \sas sI'irpvI by tb^^ 
Odeon in April thiR >VHr. U is published by Figun ro 
L^Arrtife r7«w* la Ville, by Tuit* Uornam*, ha<l goup over 
the same boards a month bctoK ,, pubJishtd hi (Ik Mi n urt 
de Frai^d Kornams hss a1%o ])ub1ishecl t)ii& yiar with 
^ Hguure Mart dr Qttdgidnnf a most lemaihahlt novel 

\Page Uxxii — Gojon The tlumo is topu il InVniii^ 
fration for the 29th .lulj, 1911, Rostand published 
dr VAile — a poem which leaihes such s>ublinie luights a 
this: 

*‘Gloir6 ^ celui qui part 
£t puitj que pins jarnaiR oj) ne voit reparattre ' 

Nul ne 1 a rapnorte^, 

Nul no Ta vu descendre Ah • c est (ju’il est, pent t tre, 
Mont^. fnont(^, monti^ ' 

Pago 194 — “ As on G-ood Fridays.’* In France, on Good 
Friday, the bells an believed to have left their spues to lly 
to Rome, whonoc they come back on Easter Monday 
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THK CANTJERRURY POETS. 


1/ Yom , 8vu l 

Chriatlan Voar* 
ColoridAe. • 

XtotiKfeliowr, 

Oamplioll. 

Bhouoy. 

Wordsworth. 

Blako 

Whittier. 

Poe, « 

Chatterton. 

Boms. Po( ma 
Burns. SongH. 

Marldwe, . 

Keats. 

BCerhert. 

VIetor Hugo. 

Cowper. 

hha&espearo! Songs, etc 
BtUersoii. 

Sonnets of this Century. 
WUtman. 

Soott, Marncnon. etc 
Soott. Lady ol tue Lake, clt 

Praed. 

Bojeg. 

GoiMmltli. 

Hoekiiy's Love Letters, 
denser. 

Gnlldren of the Poets. 
Ben Jonson. 

Byron (2 Vols ). 

Sonnets of IBuropc. 

Allan Hrasay, 

Sydney Bohclt 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Bowlee* Lamh. etc. 

Sea Mnsle, 

Borly Bngliah Poetry. 
BernolE. 

Ballades and Bondeaus 
|r^ Minstrelsy. 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Jacohite Baixads. 
Anstralian Ballads. 
Moore’s Pooms. 

Border Ballads* 
Song-Tide. 

Odes of Horace. 

Oksian. 

Fairy Muslo, 
putney. 


>roiiR\viKi Kpinov, 

Poems ol Wild LUo. 
Paxa.tdise Xlc gained 
Crubbo 

J>ora Gi eon well. 

GoetUf s 1 anst 
Auicifeu.711 *::ioTmotS 
Landoi t Poems 
frTuck AnMioiogy 
tlimi and liued 
Humoi on -i Poems. 
Lyttonn Plays, 

Great Odos 

Owen Muredith's Poems 
Imitation Oi Christ. 
Palntci -Ports 
Womon-Poots 
Lovo Lyrics. 

Amoi lean Humor Vor&o 
TOotti h Minor Poets 
Cavalier Xiyrl«».tB 
German Ballads 
Songs of Bcranfcr. 
Poems by It Oden Noel 
fmugH of I^ec tf om 
Canadian Poei iS 
Cont. Scottish Voiso 
Poems oi Nature 
Gradio 

Poetry of Spoit 
Matthew Arnold 
The Bothlo /ClouRh>- 
Bi owning’s Pooms, v <»1 l 
Biownlngs Poems ^ 

Brownings Poems ' l ^ 
Mackay’s Lovers Missal 
Henry Kirko Whita 
Lyra wicotmna 
Aurora Lci'ih 
Naval bongs 
Tcunyson's Pooms \ el i 
Tennyson s Poems, \ ol « 
War Song** 

James ihomson 
Alcacandor Smith 
Loc-B nuilto i 
Paul Verlaine. 
Baudelaire. 

Now Zoal^nd Verse 
Contemporary German 
Poetry. 

Contemporary Belgian 
Pocti y. ^ 

Coutcmpoi ary French 
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THE WORLD'S BEST BOOKS. 

The Scott Libmry. 

Maroon Cloth, Gilt. Price i/- net per volume. 


Roxnaiico of Ktnfr Arthur 
Thoreau's Walden* 
Tboroau*a Wools. 
Thoreau's Essays. 
Confoaalons of an ICngllsh 
Oplom-Xhitor. 

Xtondor's Conversations. 
Plutaroh's lilves. 

Browne's Bclii^o Medloi*j 
Essays and Lotters of 
P, B. Sholloy. 

Prose Writings of STVirt. I 
Ky Study Windows. | 
Loweirs Essays on the | 
English Poets. 

The Blglow Papers. 

Great English Painters 
Xiord Byron’s Letters. 
Essays by Leigh Hunt, 
Longfellow’s Prose. 

Great Mtnslool Composers. 
BIsrous Anrellna. 
Eptototns. » 

Seneoa'a Morals. 
Whitman's Spoelmon 
Bays in Amerloo. 
Whitman’s Bemoeratlo 
Tistos. 

White's Natural History. 


Captain Singleton. 
Essays by Mazzi^L 
Prose Writings of Helna 
Reynolds’ Bisoonrsos. 
The Lovor: Pa]}Ors 6f 
Steelo and Addlspn* 
Bnms’s Letters. 
Volsnnga Saga. " 

Sartor Rosartns. 
Writings of Emerson. 
Life of Lord Borbert. 
English Prose. 

The Pillars of Sootety. 
Fairy and Folic Tales. 
Essays of Br. Johnson. 
Essays ol Wm Hazlitt. 
Landor's Pontameron. Ao. 
Poo’s Tales and Essays. 
Vioar of Wakefield. 
Politleal Orations. 
L^bhea'a Autoorat 
Holmes’s Poet. 

Holmes's Professor. 
Cbostorfield's Letters, 
stories from Carleton. 
Jane Byre. 

Elizabethan Englaad. 
Bavls’s Writings 
Spence’s Anecdotes. 


THE WALTER .'?COTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
LONDON AND PELLING*ON-TVNg. 



THE SC0T7' LniRAEy--c{»i'ifiueJ. 


nioro's Utopia * 

Sadi’a Gall4^taii. 

Bngltsh Folk Talo^ 
Northern Studio. 

Famous Roviows. 
Aristotle’s I^thics. 
X«andor'8 Asposia. 

Tacitus. 

Essays of Elia, 
ipalsao. 

Mlussot’s Comedies. 
Darwin’f Coral-Reefs. 
Sheridan’s Plays. 

Our Village 
Kumphrey's Clook, &;c 
Rouglas Jerrold. 

Bights of Woman 
Athenian Oracle 
Essays of Salnte-Beuve 
Selections fi-om Plato 
Heine’s Travel Sketches 
Maid of Orleans 
Sydney Smith. 

The New Spirit 
Karvellous Adventures 
(From the Blorte d Aitl.iu ) 
Helps’s Essays. 
Montaigne’s Essays 
Itueic of Barry Lyndon. 
Wmiam Toll 
Carlyle's Gorman Iktsays. 
Lamh’s Essays. 
Wordsworth's Prose. 
Leopardi's Bialoguoa 
Inspeetor-Goneral (Cogol) 
Bacon's Essaj/s. 

Prose of Milton 
Plato's Bopublic 
Passages irora Froissart 
Prose of Coleridge. 

THE WALTER bCOTT 
LONDON AND 1 


1 Heine in Art and Letters. 
Eb>^ays ol Bo Qulnooy. ^ 
Vaswrl’s Lives 
The Laoooou 
Plays of Mnotorllnek 
Walton’s Angler 
Lessing s Nathan the Wise 
Kenan’s Essays. 

Goethe’s Maxims. 
SohopcnU.iuer’s Essays 
Renan's Life ol Jesus. 
Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine 

Principles of Success In 
Literature ((.L ii. Lewes). 
Waltons Lives 
* Rena ns Antichrist 
Orations ot Cicero 
Roflootlon-. on tho Revolu- 
tion in P'ranoe (Burko> 
Letters ot the Younger 
PUny. 2 , lit ahd 2ml 

SaitM. 

Selected Thoughts of 
Blaise Paboat 
Scots Essayists 
Mill’s Liberty 
BcHcartes's Dlscourso 
on Method, etc 
Kalidasa’s Sakuntald. etc 
Newman’s University 
SketohoH. 

Newman’s Select Essays 
Renan s Marcus Aurelius 
Froudo’s Nemesis of Faith 
Political Economy. 

What is Art? 

Tho fjctord Movement. 
Hume’s Political Essays. 
Rydberg’s Singoalla. 
Petronius (Trlmalchlo’s 
Bauiiuct), 

Senanconr's Obermann. . 

PUL'Ll.^HlNG CO , LTD,, 
'El-LING'ON-fVMfi. 


Lat99t Mdaitlonm 



THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS. 

mew Senes or aritfeal SOiograpbics. 

aiiEAT WBITEKS. 

Blue t lOth^ iSillf Prut net, 

AU?KA1)Y TS'^Uftn- 

LIFK OF LONGFKLL.OW. Prof. K, H. ROBERTftOM. 
LIFE OP COLERIDOE. ^ Hall Caine. 

LIFE OF DICKENS. Frank T. Marztals. 

LIFE OP D. G. ROSSETTI. Joseph Knioht. 
LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Ool. F. Grai«t. 
LIFE OF DARWIN. r, T. liKifANY. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Aij(*ustjne Birrell. 
LIFE OP CARLYIjE Ri(iiAHi) GARNETr, l»LD. 
LIFE OP ADAM SMITH U B, Haldane, M.F. 
LIFE OIP iiFATS, W. M. BossK-rri. 

LIFE OF BIISLLEY William Shaup. 

LIFE OF OOL Ml'I’I f . AuSTi n Dobw>N. 

LIFE OP SCOIT Pio^eR'^or VONOE. 

LIFE OP BURNS, Piofftbsor Blackib* 

LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. Ft am^ T. MAXUlAts. 
LIFE OP EMERSON. Biphaud Garneti', LLD. 
LIFE OF GOETHE. Jami .s Sime. 

LIFE OP CONGREVE Edmund O0.SSR. 

UIFE OP B UN Y AN. Cttuou Vknables. 



• GREAT WRITERS-^-tontinueiL 

LIFE OF CEABBK. T F. Ki jbei, M A, 

LIFE OF HEIN®!. Win iam 

LIFE OF MILL. W h COUlltNl \ 

LIFE OF SCHILLER II. W. Nf v i s ^ON. 

LIFia«OF CAPTAIN M ARBYAT D « v ID lUNJf AT. 

LIFE OF LESSINC. T W Kollksion. 

"life of MILTON. Richard Garnett 
LIFE* OF GEOKGE ELIOT. Oscar Bbor M^a. 

LIFE OP BAIjZAC Frederick Wkdmdrk. 

LIFE OP JANE ADSTBN. Goldwin Smiiil 
LIFE OF BROWNING. Wii ham Sharp. 

LIFE OP BYRON lion UovhH NOEC. 

LIFE OF HAWTHORNE MoNfUXir Conway. 

LIFP OP SCHOPENH AO LB Profowor Wai lacb. 

LIFE OP SIILBIDAN Lloid Sander >. 

LIFE or THACKER A'^ MFanAir ami Marziaja 
LIFE OF CERVANTES II L Waits 
LIFE OP VOLTAIRE I iumis Kspinasse 

LIFE OP LEIGH HUNT Cosmo Monkhoush 
UFB OP WHITTIER >V Jf LiNroN * 

LIFE OP RENAN Francis 1 mmnasse. 

LIFE OP THOKEAU, H ^ Sai r 
LIFE OP RUSKIN Amimoki WnoAn 
LIFE OF MAETERLINCK JUiUio Bithell, M A 
Bibliography to oacb, by J P And urson, British Museum 

LIBRARY EDITION OF ‘ GREAT WRITERS * 

Printed on laigo pai>ei of <\tta cjuihly, in hamhome hmiUngt 
Demy 8vo, price .is. bd pei vuiuuifc. 



New AOdnione. 


The UvSeful Red' Series. 

Red Cloth, J’oLket Size, Price Is. 

NEW IDEAS ON BRIDGK By Arciiipald 
Dunn, Jun. 

INDIGESTION. By Dr. ¥. ift’RiiERr 
Alderson. 

ON CHOOSING A BIANO. By Algernon 
S. Rose. 

CONSUMPTI Of^. By Dr. Sicard de 
Plau/oles. 

BUSINESS SUCCESS By G. G. Mit.iar. 
PETROLEUM. By b\i)M\ II. Norih. 
INFANT PEEDINCh By a Ph\sician 
DAINTY DINNEi; TABLES, AND HOW 
TO DECORATE rilEM. By Mrs. 
Alh<li) J^rac. V. 

'THE LUNGS IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. J5y Dr. P\UL Nipmever. 

ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. By J. 
A. Riddell (“Border Rod’). 

HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. By 
A Dental Surgeon. 

M O T H h R A N D C H I L D. By L, M. 
. Marrioi r 



i/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy, 

Bound in Whitt G/ainrd Boa with Gilt I-,cttcrin j, 

WHIRL LOvf 1 , THlkl t,OD IS ALSO 

< inr I wo HI Oi ims. 

WHAl MIN llVl BY IIII^ GODSON 

H YOU NFf I I Cr ! HR HRl , YOU DON F I U1 11 OUF 
WlIAr SlIAI L 11 I KOI IT A MAN i* 

2/- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

NLW EDITIONS, K1 VISLD 

Small i 2 mo, Clolh with I in bossed Desij n on Tover, earh 
containing I wo Stones by 1. ouut I iKloy, and Two 
DiAWings b) M R Milhr In Box, J*ntt 2s each 

Volume I contains — 

WHLRii LOVt IS, linm GOD Ib AlbOi 
I HI ( OD^ON 
\oIunie II (onlama— 

WHAT MIN livr lY 
WHAT SHAH IT FROHl A MAN? 

Volume III fonlains — 

IHE IWO PILGRIMS 

IF you NEGLECT THE FIRE, YOU DON 1 PUT IT OUT. 
Volume IV contains — 

MASTER AND MW. 

Volume V contains — 

TOI STOY’S PARABI FS 

%IIP WALIPR SCOll PL BUSHING CO 1 ID, 
LONDON AND FFLl ING ON 1 YNK 



Musicians’ Wit, Humour, 
and Anecdote : 

I I INft 

OYDITS OF COMl’OSEKS, SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL 'IIMES 

i \ 

Frederick J* Crowest, 

Author of J he Ortat lot. P Story of 

British Mnsnf of ** 1 he Ma ttr MumtanP^ 

eti t oti 

Profusely Illustrated with Quaint Drawings 
by J. P. DONNE. 

J/i Om Voluhie — Crotvn Svo^ Cloth^ RtJily Gilt^ 

If it 3/6. 

Among the Ininduds of lories abounding in wit and 
pointed repailec whuh Iht \olume contains, will be 
found anecdote ' of iimnis inusicuns of all countries 
and periods 
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